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Tbur HairMth. 


Just Once, Try Danderine! 


See how much bottled hair beauty, abundance 
and gloss there is in a single 35-cent bottle. 


At all drug vStore<s 
and toilet counters 


Perhaps you have wondered how such a change could be 
made—perhaps it seemed almost miraculous to you. Wait a 
moment—let us whisper in your ear—it probably was simply a 
liberal use of Danderine plus a new way of dressing the hair. 


Why Not Have Lots of Soft, Fluffy 
Lustrous Hair Yourself? 


Danderine removes the dandruff—leaves the scalp clean, 
cool and refreshed—brings back the natural gloss and luster to 
the hair—makes it just as beautiful as nature intended it to be. 


H AVE soft, fluffy, glossy, beautiful hair — you know how 
it adds charm to even the most beautiful face; and, 
undoubtedly, you have seen some of your friends changed from 
plain, uninteresting women into creatures of real beauty—all 
by the skilful handling of their hair. 




































F —Ml—< HE mother of five young children was talking. “Didn’t Napoleon 
or some other habitual fighter say that an army marches on its 
stomach?” she asked. And then went on without waiting for 
an answer, “I don’t see why he limited that to soldiers. It seems 
11 to me that ever since we entered this war, I’ve marched on my 
stomach, carrying mv whole family on my back. And I suspect 
that every housewife in America feels the same wav; as if she never wanted 
io hear or think of the word stomach again after the war is over. Not that I 
haven’t been glad to do my share, and not that I won’t keep on doing it, and 
not that I don’t feel small-minded, even mentioning food weariness in the face 
jf all that has been endured in Europe, but oh, it does seem so little and picavunish 

to spend my days planning how to use 
There Are Times When up meat scraps and how to make the 

We All Get Tired of Food children like a butter substitute, and 

my husband not complain of sugarless 
desserts, when other women are running canteens for the boys in France! Food 
is so stupid.” 

And what housewife does not sympathize with the mother’s feeling! Like her 
we have done our best and shall continue to do it, but sometimes, wearied with 
peeling of potatoes and stirring of corn-meal mush, we wish that we could per¬ 
suade ourselves that we had a great part in the splendor of sacrifice and bravery 
that this war has called forth. 

It was with this feeling that the writer set forth recently on a pilgrimage to 
discover, if possible, what were to be the food problems of America in the first 
half of 1919. It did not promise to be an inspiring trip. What housewife could 
dream of drawing inspiration from a study of food production and distribution? 
Housewives feel fed up on food these days! And yet we must meet food problems 
intelligently if the war is to be won. We must know what to buy and what not to 
buy, and if ours is an inglorious part in the war, it is a part none the less vital to the 
world. Hence the pilgrimage to Chicago, where are centered some of the greatest 
food producers of the world; to Minneapolis, where wheat is king, and on to the 
great farms of the corn and wheat belt “for to admire, for to see, for to behold” 
with one’s own eyes, the beginnings of the vast job which the housewives, not 
of America alone, but of the world, must finish. 

The trip was an arduous one, but we did not realize that until it was all over. 
Because, dear fellow housewives, it was one of the most inspiring trips that we 
have ever taken. It was a new vision, a world’s-eye view of accomplishment so 
great that the single mind could scarcely compass it. The cycle of food in iqi8, 
what America did and how she did it, is a drama worthy the pen of a great play¬ 
wright. Wheat! The Odyssey of Wheat! How it was planted—acres of it, 
square miles of it, until there was, they said, no more land ready for it and no 
more seed, and yet after that how more and still more land was planted to wheat. 

And then how the eyes of all the world 
The Great Harvest That watched those marvelous, shimmering 

Really Saved the Allies thousands and thousands of acres! The 

eyes of all the world — Germany, with 
impious prayers for drought and frost; Belgium and France and England and 
Italy and little Servia, with eager hope and watchful faith. And how it grew, 
and how drought blighted great acres of it in Kansas and Arkansas, while the allied 
world held its breath in fear. How the crop of 1917 grew less and less, while 
Germany thrust the Allies back toward Paris, and starvation — wheat starvation — 
stared us in the face. 

Then the harvest — a great harvest- — the greatest the world has ever known, 
and the eyes of the world shifting from the farms to the railroads! Hurry! 
Hurry! But twenty days’ supply of wheat left to us! And the soldiers of the 
allied nations, the babies of the allied nations, need more wheat. 

Comes now the marvelous marshaling of every known mode of transportation, 
wagon and automobile, mule and horse, canal-boat and river-barge and lake 
steamer, and the railroads, government-owned railroads, with centralized control. 
Hurry! Hurry! 

A marvelous achievement! In thirty days twenty-eight million bushels of 
wheat were shipped through Chicago—an impossible feat — yet it was done. 
And the world was saved! Saved by a margin of twenty days, while — drama 
of dramas — wheat by the million bushels lay rotting in the Argentine and in 
Australia, because there were no ships to carry it to the starving world. 


And there is bacon! Unpoetic stuff, bacon. And yet, such is the alchemy 
of this war, that American bacon, millions of pounds of it, sent to Archangel — 
sent to Archangel, mind you — on schedule time, when the world said it was 
not possible to ship food or troops to Russia — American bacon is the hero of a 
story that makes Hineas and his wanderings seem like piker tales. 

And milk and butter! Such homely, material stuff! How sick we women grow 
of handling even such meager portions as the war allows us! Yet they, too, 
have been playing heroic parts in this magnificent Cycle of Foods. 

We want the women who read The Delineator to know these stories. So we 
have asked Samuel Hopkins Adams to tell them in The Delineator. We know 
of no American writer better fitted than he to tell of this great drama of foods. 
He has the seeing eyes and his pen tells what his eyes see — a wonderful combina¬ 
tion. In an early number of The De- 
The Amazingly Wonderful lineator Mr. Adams will tell the 

Odyssey of American Wheat Odyssey of Wheat. 

We believe that those who read these 
stories will get out of them the same thrill that we did. We believe that some of 
the simple, human incidents connected with the Cycle will help you as it did us. 

Up in the Northwest a business man was acting as food administrator. One 
day a delegation of farmers who were great wheat raisers came to him with a 
protest. Why should they eschew the use of wheat, when it was the cheapest, 
easiest flour for them to procure? The business man considered for a while, 
then he said: 

“This is the reason why: Suppose that the German trenches were only a few 
miles from your home. Suppose that a group of soldiers, American or Allied, 
were quartered on you and that one day orders came for these boys to go up 
to the front in attack. Then imagine that your wife had to put up a lunch for 
the boys to take with them. What would she do? Well, I know! She’d fly 
around and give those boys the very best there was in the house and leave the 
scraps for the family, just enough to keep the folks going. Nothing would be 
too good or too much for the soldiers. See? Now, we are mother, putting up 
the lunch for those boys who are going every day up to the fighting-line. Do 
you get the point?” 

There was not a farmer who did not get the point. Wherever he told this 
story, the food administrator said, the hearer was always satisfied. 

Out in a little Iowa community a woman with a German name, unmarried and 
childless, raised an acre of wheat, which she harvested herself. Help was 
scarce and the woman was poor and for a time it looked as if she could not get 
the wheat threshed. At last a neighbor offered to buy and thresh the little 
crop. The woman refused to sell, but offered to do housework for the neighbor’s 
wife in return for the threshing of the wheat. The wheat was threshed but 
word went round the neighborhood that the woman was pro-German and wished 
to keep her wheat away from the Allies. So when the time came to market 
the wheat, no one would haul it to town for the woman, who had no team of her 
own. 

Town was five miles away. One day the woman was seen trundling two sacks 

of wheat in a wheelbarrow down the 
Little Incidents That Are dusty road to town. She came back at 

Full of Big Significance night with the barrow empty and the 

next day and the next, for many days, 
she was seen plodding daily to town with her loaded barrow. One morning 
the minister sent word to the neighbor who had done the threshing to stop in 
to see him. On the minister’s back porch were piled the woman’s sacks of 
wheat. She had brought them to him to send directly to our boys in France. 
No one was to have a mouthful of this wheat but American boys in the trenches. 
For this it had been raised. For this it had been kept separate from the neighbor’s 
crop. For this, sweating blood, it had been trundled through the hot dust to the 
minister’s back porch. No possible German sympathizer in America could 
have one grain of this precious wheat. 

Little incidents, eh? But, oh, how big in the light of the simplicity and nobility 
of the human minds and hearts they portray! We believe you are going to be 
interested in Mr. Adams’s story of Wheat! 

We believe you are going to be thrilled as we were, after reading his word 
pictures, by the new vision of the bigness of the old, old task of being a 
housewife. 
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FRIEND was wondering 
the other day what things 
to tell the American peo¬ 
ple now in this day of war. 

It is his job to talk to 
many Americans every 
day, and he wants to give 
them facts and ideas that will hearten 
them for the months that lie just ahead. 

What he really was asking is this: Is 
there a religion or a philosophy that will 
speak to soldiers and their sweethearts, 
their mothers and sisters and wives? 

I told him I couldn’t answer any 
scheme so large as that, but what I did 
know was the thing our men in France 
liked to hear tell of. I know that, 
because for five months I have been 
going through the American camps in 
France, talking with our soldiers and 
listening to their questions. 

Our men are eager to hear first-hand 
reports about the Germans, how their 
military machine works, the way it 
crushes women and children. They don’t 
care much about historical or philosophical 
talk on the causes and origins of the war. 

They are not asking for a philosophy 
of loyalty, nor why America entered the war. They 
are not worrying about a plebiscite for Alsace-Lorraine, 
nor an international commission for Bessarabia. But 
if you have something to tell them about the women- 
killers they are to fight, they will hear you gladly. And 
they will stay three hours, asking sensible questions. 

I am about as good a speaker as a Bolshevik is a fighter. 
But I had seen the German army at work when it crushed 
Belgium, and Northern France, and it was those facts of 
first-hand observation which our soldiers are eager to hear. 

Any man will get a hearing in the American Army who 
has seen the German machine at work, using any one 
of its four devices. Its four devices are the spy, the 
atrocity, the steam-roller and propaganda. These four 
are intended to break the spirit of a nation. The old- 
fashioned way was merely to come along with an army. 
But that was mild, so the Germans worked out these 
four methods. That is the way in which the German 
war-machine operates, and it is about the German war- 
machine that the American soldier wishes to know. He 
is fighting the German war-machine, and knowing about 
it gives him courage for his fight, and a reason for it. 

Vague phrases about democracy don’t last him very 
long in trenches, with rats and lice and shell-splinters. 
But a clear picture in his mind of the machine that flattens 
Europe gives him something on which to go over the top. 
He wants to get at it before it gets him and his country 
and his family. I have a thin, monotonous voice and a 
dreary manner. But the soldiers didn’t care, because 
I had seen the German war-machine, and because my 
testimony is the one American testimony in the “Bryce 
Report on German Atrocities.” Other speakers, like 
Herbert Adams Gibbons and Will Irwin, did better 
than I, but that was not alone because they were much 
pleasanter speakers (which they are), but because they 
too had the facts. 

'rHE first t hing I told the soldiers was of a September 
day when a skirmish came between the Germans and 
the Belgians outside the city of Ghent, Belgium, where 
we were living. The Belgians after a smart fight fell 
into retreat. Radcliffe Dugmore and I pushed down 
the road that leads from Ghent to Brussels. We passed 
hungry men who ate apples given them by civilians, 
and wounded men who lay with closed eyes in the little 
rickety horse-drawn fiacres which served for taxicabs. 
As we came near the place where the skirmish had been 
fought, a crowd of young Belgian civilians grew suspicious 
of us. They made a circle of bicycles around us, so that 
we were hemmed in by a ring of steel. 

“You are German spies,” they said. 

We showed our passports. The men let us out. We 
walked east on the road, and came to the cavalry fringe 
of the German army outside the village of Melle. The 
Hussar officer in charge was young, handsome and friendly. 
He was glad of our good cigarets, and he thanked us in 
excellent English. 

“Who are you?” he asked, and we told him. 

Then he wrote out for us his name, “Rhinebeck,” and 
his town, “Stramm, Holstein.” 

“What is that cloud of smoke back of you, over the 
village?” we asked him. 

“Oh, nothing much,” he answered, “there was a little 
trouble.” 

We smelt something wrong, so we asked Rhinebeck 
to let us walk back with him toward the German army. 
He mounted his horse, and walked it. We kept pace with 
him. We came to the village of Melle and to the largest 
house in it, a red brick dwelling. 

“There is our man,” said Rhinebeck. 

He was. He was their spy. He talked English. He 
brought out wine for the Hussars. He came close to 
Rhinebeck. 

“Don’t forget your English,” he said to Rhinebeck, 
“You will soon be in England.” 

We walked on, and came to a clump of peasants’ 
cottages, each brightly burning with its separate flame. 
The walls of yellow brick still stood intact, while the 
interior roared in the blaze like tinder. Each house 
ad been separately ignited, and there were twenty-six 
;uses. 

Dugmore took out his pocket camera and snapped 
he separate plumes of smoke. A German soldier spied 
lim and started to crush the camera. 

“Stop,” thundered Dugmore. “We received permission 
to come from Rhinebeck of the Hussars.” 

The man was used to a show of authority, and handed 
back the camera. Dugmore closed it and slipped it back 
into his pocket. In another moment, a German officer 
saw us and ordered our arrest. We were herded into a 
field. Peasants were arrested, and placed beside us. 

“If one of you moves, all will be shot,” said an officer 
to our group. The houses burned steadily; each con¬ 
flagration had been thoroughly primed. A flight of 
pigeons circled, looking for them cote. But they circled 
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W HAT our fighting men want to know and 
what we should keep vividly in mind as 
the time comes nearer, when the civilized world 
must dictate terms to a defeated and humbled 
Germany. The coldblooded wickedness of the 
Kaiser’s organized incendiaries and murderers 
of women, children, and the aged, as viewed 
by an American who saw the German army 
at work in Belgium and Northern France 



in vain. A red moon, nearly full, rose in the east and 
began its journey across the sky. A dog howled, and 
continued to howl throughout the night. The peasant 
lying next to me, looked across at his own house burning. 
In the early morning light, German stretcher-bearers came 
down the road, and took out from the burned houses 
the dead bodies of their peasant-inhabitants. From the 
house of the peasant lying next to me, they took out three 
bodies—the body of his wife, and the bodies of his two 
children. 

TTHAT is the first incident which I tell our soldiers. 

Then come the questions. 

‘How did you get away?” they ask. 

“We got away, because an airplane brought a message 
to the commanding officer, so he and his men didn’t 
march into Ghent, as they had planned. Instead, they 
turned and marched toward Brussels. So we were a 
nuisance to them, and they let us go.” 

Then, with the incident completed in their mind, the 
soldiers turn to their real curiosity. 

“Were all the Germans alike? Did they all act the same 
way? Are the men the same as the officers?” 

This is the sort of thing 
which each group wished to 
know. What is the nature of 
the war-machine? Is it or¬ 
dered from above? Does it 
act by order? So I told them 
what I had seen. I said: 

“Some of the soldiers felt 
sorry because of the acts they 
were asked to do. I was just 
telling you about the Belgian 
peasant who saw his own 
home burning. In the early 
morning when the German 
stretcher-bearers came and 
took out the bodies of that 
Belgian family, he broke into 
a heavy sobbing. It was not 
loud, but kind of despairing. 

The German sentry near him 
heard it, and came over and 
patted him on the shoulder. 

He seemed to be trying to say 
“I’m sorry. We didn’t want 
to do it, but orders are orders.’ 

Then more questions would 
come, and I told them of the 
Order of the Day, issued by a 
German general, of which I 
had seen a copy, which com¬ 
mended a sub-officer for hav¬ 
ing proceeded with “pitiless 
severity” against the civilian 
population. 

“You are commended if you 
do these things. That way 
lies the road to favor and 
promotion.” 

I told the soldiers how one 
day I came to the convent in 
the village of Wetteran, Bel¬ 
gium. In the long low stone 
room of the ground floor lay 
the bayoneted civilians of 
the town of Alost. In the 
battle of Alost, they had been 
forced to march as a screen 
for the German troops. When 
the firing broke out, they fell 
on their faces to save them¬ 
selves and were jabbed by bayonets to make them stand 
again and march again. In one bed of that convent room 
lay a woman of eighty, white-haired and feeble. She was 
cut through the thigh by a bayonet. In another bed sat 
a child of twelve. She could not lie down because her 
back Avas cut to the backbone by bayonets. Her breath 
came in tight gasps, which I could hear the full length of 
the room. She was dying. She died the next day. Her 
hair was a bright yellow. It was the color of my wife’s 
hair. As I saAv the little girl, hurt to death, I seemed 
to see my wife there. 

I told the American soldiers that incident. One boy 
said to me: “Let me get at them.” 

Some of the boys asked: 

“Isn’t it just the wicked soldiers, who are in any army, 
that do these tilings? Isn’t it the drunken man or the 
criminal?’ ’ 

So I told them of the German diaries, the little black 
books I had seen, taken from the bodies of the dead and of 
prisoners, where the faithful soldier gives his name, his 
home village and the number of his company, and then 
proceeds to tell the atrocities he has committed, and hoiv 
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Arthur Gleason in Belgium 


he had committed them under orders of 
his officer. 

“Organized murder, organized pillage, 
organized arson, always orderly, and 
always under order. It is all part of 
the perfect system, all part of the day’s 
work — to burn a village, to kill a priest, 
to march five miles and eat luncheon. 
That is the system which America is 
fighting. That is the machine which Ave 
mean to destroy. The machine is oper¬ 
ated by the military group, the general 
staff, the officers. They preach lies and 
hate to their men. I have read in their 
diaries the foul stories against French 
and Belgians told them by their officers. 
So they are ready to burn and murder 
when the order comes. 

“How long will the war last?” 

Answer passed up. 

“How do they treat our prisoners?” 

“I tell you only of the things I have 
seen.” 

r pHEN there folloAV here many things I 
* can not tell in print, but can tell to a 
group of men, face to face. 

“Are Germans from all parts of Ger¬ 
many the same? Are Bavarians the same as Prussians?” 

“In Gerbevilliers I found that terrible things had been 
done by Bavarians. So it was in Clermont. The Prus¬ 
sian has prussianized Germany.” 

“Do you believe these stories about children with their 
hands cut off?” 

“No, sir, that story has done a lot of harm, because you 
don’t believe it, and the next man doesn’t. And when you 
don’t believe it, you go on and say to yourself, ‘Well, 
I guess the other stories are like this one. They are a 
bunch of fakes.’ The French Government has published 
a book of testimony on German atrocities, and it is a 
careful record. There are things just as bad. But in two 
years of inquiry, they did not find an authenticated case 
of a child wilfully mutilated in that way. Women and 
children were bayoneted and raped. Houses were burnt 
with the people in them. Old men were shot as hostages. 
Things coldly wicked were done in an organized Avay, by 
orders. Stick to the proved facts, and you have a com¬ 
plete case.” 

“Do they put germs in wells?” 

“I haven’t any testimony myself on that. And this is 
just a talk on Avhat I know from over two years in the Avar 

zone.” 

“Did they come to Belgium 
and France expecting to do 
these things?” 

“Yes. That first German 
army carried little pellets 
which would set a house afire. 
The soldier brought a bag of 
them in his knapsack — a bag 
with the number of his com¬ 
pany on it. I have one of 
those bags. The mayor of a 
town gave it to me. They 
left a great sackful of these 
bags in Gerbevilliers. I saw 
the pellets there. They ran 
aAvay in a hurry and forgot 
them. They started a fire in 
a house and then threw in 
these little pellets, a handful 
at a time, and the pellets, full 
of lively incendiary powder, 
blazed up brightly and gutted 
the inside of a house. Only 
the walls of brick would be 
left standing. The German 
army came ready to burn 
houses, and this stuff that they 
carried proves it.” 

“Did they go just to do it?” 
“You mean, did they do it 
with no reason given, or Avere 
they worked up to it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“IN MANY cases the officers 
-*■ had strung them up to it. 
The officers told them that the 
Belgian priests, women and 
children had attacked wounded 
Germans, and had gouged out 
their eyes. They told them 
these stories every lew days, 
till the soldiers were crazy 
with hate. Then they were 
willing to do cruel things to 
priests and women and chil¬ 
dren. I could show you the 
diary of a German soldier 
where he tells how the officers 
kept describing Belgian cruelty till the Germans were all 
excited. This soldier didn’t believe the stoiies. He says 
he thought they were being told for the purpose of working 
up the men. That is a German method; to charge other 
people with doing things, then to go ahead themselves and 
do those things.” 

“How do you know the stories weren’t true?” 

“Because the German military authorities had to deny 
the stories. These lies, told against the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Belgium, began to stir up the Germans back 
home against their own Roman Catholics. That meant 
a religious scrap back of the lines. So the German gen¬ 
erals, over their own signature, said these stories of Belgian 
Avickedness were untrue.” 

“Were these things done mostly against the Roman 
Catholics?” 

“You mean, because they were Roman Catholics?” 

“Yes.” 

“The German army had no religious prejudice, and no 
race prejudice. When they came to one town which 
I later visited, where there was a Jewish community, they 
[Continued on page 3S] 
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FAMILY FEELINGS 

A MERICA loves France. Whole-heartedly, en¬ 
thusiastically; the outpouring of affection from 
one nation to another such as xAmerica has shown to 
France during this war, is probably unprecedented 
in the world’s history. “France!” some one has 
said, “America’s sweetheart!” 

This is our feeling toward France. And what 
of Great Britain! 

The difference of feeling, we are convinced, for 
the two countries, is of degree and not of kind. We 
are bone of Great Britain’s spiritual bone, flesh of 
her mental flesh. Our institutions, our ethics, our 
language, are of the breed that wrote the Magna 
Charta. We never express the enthusiasm for a 
relative that we do for a sweetheart. We know the 
relative more intimately, know all her weaknesses, 
all her ugliness—have many a bitter family quarrel 
rankling in the memory to counterbalance our 
admiration for all her real strength, her 
many beauties of character. 

Then, too, any criticism of our sweetheart 
or her actions only serves to increase our 
infatuation. She has no faults in our eyes. 

But that relative of ours! 

Think of all the people who hate her, 
with or without cause, and who are deter¬ 
mined to make us share this hatred. We 
have with us in America the Irish. Her 
treatment of Ireland must remain forever 
an infamous blot on Great Britain’s es¬ 
cutcheon. We don’t blame the Irish for 
feeling as they do. But America’s heritage 
from the British includes priceless gifts from 
Irish, from Scotch, from Welsh, as well 
as from the English. No knowledge of 
England’s mistakes can make us deny the 
great mother country. 

We have with us, too, the Germans. Over 
a long period of years they have cleverly used 
the Irish hatred and our old Revolutionary 
prejudices to keep Great Britain and America 
from understanding each other. 

But to no avail. Perhaps the most im¬ 
portant fact in the world to-day is that 
Great Britain and America speak the same 
tongue. This means that we have a deep- 
seated understanding of each other, a faith 
in each other founded on a knowledge of each 
other’s ideals and intimate habits of mind. 

Great Britain’s literature is our literature. 

Every American child who has come up 
through our schools has wept over the 
deatn of Paul Dombey; has chuckled over 
“Alice in Wonderland.” He has shared the 
fortunes of David Balfour and the love of 
Willie Reilly and his Colleen Bawn. He 
has drunk in breathlessly the wonders of 
“The Jungle Books,” and has read and re¬ 
read “Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” All the 
many angles of British thought are a part 
of his thought. 

He knows the verse of the British Isles, 
for the best American verse is British verse. 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day;” 

“Dear Erin, how sweetly thy green bosom 
rises;” and “Men of Harlech, in the hollow” 

—they are America’s as they are Great Brit¬ 
ain’s. 

So when President Wilson speaks to a listening 
world, he speaks in English. And that is the most 
important fact in the world to-day. 

France is our sweetheart, yes. But Great Britain 
is bone of our spiritual bone. Let us never forget 
that truth. 

TO JOYCE KILMER 

F YOU will look through your back files of 
The Delineator you will find many verses 
by Joyce Kilmer, who died in France, July 30, 1918. 

He was a young man and brilliant, and the writer 
of fine verse. Because he was beyond the first 
draft age and had a wife and children, he might 
easily have stayed at home. But he volunteered 
for active service and received a bullet in the fore¬ 
head when reconnoitering on the battle-field of 
the Ourcq. 

Kilmer was young, only thirty-two, and the 
scholar type of man. One did not think of him as 
a warrior. And yet, from the time we entered the 
war he could think of but the one thing—that he 
must, with his own hands, strike a blow at the Hun. 
He was a man! 

At his funeral, when they buried him there on 
the field where he had fallen, the chaplain read the 
verses that Kilmer had written in memory of com¬ 


rades who had been killed in March. The soldiers, 
long familiar with the verses, wept as they heard 
them. This is the refrain: 

“Now over the grave, abrupt and clear, 

Three volleys ring; 

And perhaps their brave young spirits hear 

The bugles sing. 

‘Go to sleep! Go to sleep!’ 

Slumber well where the shell screamed and fell. 

Let your rifles rest on the muddy floor; 

You will not need them any more. 

‘Danger’s past! Now at last, go to sleep!’” 

"GO-GET-’EM” LETTERS 

O a soldier called them. He meant the kind 
of home letters that said, in short: “Don’t 
worry about things here. Everything is going well. 
You can do your bit with a free mind.” 

“Sucha letter,” said the soldier, “braces a man more 
than any one at home can realize, and he does ‘go, 


get ’em,’ as he did at Chateau-Thierry.” Thousands 
and thousands of our men in France have left their 
homes, eager to do their duty, yet consumed with 
anxiety as to how their families were going to pull 
through without them. And thousands and thou¬ 
sands of the women folks at home sit down about 
once a week and write all their troubles to their 
men Over There. “Where this is the case,” said 
the soldier, “a fellow gets that I-wish-I-were-home 
feeling, which takes about half the fight out of him.” 

It’s a selfish kind of letter and a thoughtless one. 
A man is so helpless to help Over There. He is so 
homesick and under such a terrific strain, the least 
we women can do is to see to it that nothing but 
“Go-Get-’Em” letters leave our pens. 

All this, and much more, and much better, the 
artist has said on the cover of this numoer of 
The Delineator. 

HAVE YOU THE FARM "BUG”? 

F YOU haven’t and are a town dweller, there 
is something the matter with you. You should 
go see the doctor. The farm “bug” is an inoculation. 
Its presence usually becomes apparent after years of 
renting an apartment or a town house. The first 
manifestation is an overweening interest in farm ad¬ 
vertisements, especially those that deal with chicken 
farms, where “timber on the place will pay for it,” and 
“price asked is less than cost of improvements.” 


The interest usually culminates in the purchase 
of a chicken farm, though it is quite normal if the 
manifestation is for a dairy farm. So much down, 
the rest on mortgage. You buy the place and move, 
bag and baggage. 

The course of the “bug” is now over a period of 
about five years. First year: Great enthusiasm; 
more expense than had been anticipated, everything 
going out and nothing coming in; but this is natural 
while we get started. Deficit $1,205. Second year: 
Enthusiasm; chickens lay moderately; cows give 
moderate amount of milk; can’t get labor. Deficit 
$1,210. Third year: Interested; chicken’s don’t lay; 
eat their heads off; cows have only boy calves. Sell 
the calves. Sell the cows. Deficit $1,210. Fourth 
year: Bored and tired of thoroughbred chickens; 
sell them and buy a few mutts; can’t get labor. 
Deficit $1,215. Fifth year: Sick of farming; sell 
all the stock; let the fields grow to weeds; advertise 
for sale. Deficit $1,220. 

Move back to town, rich in health and ex¬ 
perience. Farm “bug” gone for good. 

WHAT SHALL I READ DURING 
THE WAR? 

W E ARE asked this question many 
times, and we have this suggestion 
to make: Don’t keep yourself saturated 
with war literature. Return frequently to 
some fine old story, remote from all the ex¬ 
citement and horror of these past four years. 
Such a story is “Queechy,” by Elizabeth 
Wetherell. 

Worn out and confused by much reading 
of war and world politics, recently we hap¬ 
pened upon this old friend of our childhood. 
It is a beautiful tale. Sentimental, yes, and 
full of a religious fervor that would be dis¬ 
tasteful if it were not so sincere, but written 
with exquisite grace and with a power of 
character delineation that almost any of 
our modern American novelists would do 
well to study. 

More than this, “Queechy” is a picture of 
New England in 1840, its ideals and habits, 
that is remarkable. It portrays the Yankee 
in all his strength and weaknesses with 
extraordinary vividness. Quite uncon¬ 
sciously, probably, on the part of the author, 
early American ideals and aims are set forth 
that are deeply interesting to our own 
troubled period. And, finally, it expresses 
and explains the New England woman, her 
delicacy, and her strength, her silences and 
her expressiveness, her overburdening and 
toil, her wistful hunger for knowledge, her 
subtle beauty, in a manner only equaled 
by the manner in which it expresses that 
lovely, chaste New England scenery which 
haunts forever those who know it. 

We wish you would read “Queechy.” 

HIGHER COST; HIGHER PRICES 

OU know how the cost of living has 
gone up since the war began. Well, 
the cost of producing The Delineator has 
gone up just like everything else; and so it 
is necessary, much against our desire, for us 
to ask higher prices. 

After December fifteenth, subscriptions any¬ 
where in the territory of the United States will 
be two dollars a year, instead of one dollar and fifty 
cents. In Canada, two dollars and a half; in all 
other countries three dollars; and single copies will 
cost more in proportion. 

There is just one way we can make up the differ¬ 
ence. The Delineator will be so much more 
interesting, so much more helpful, so much better, 
that it will be worth far more than ever to any 
American home. 

FRIENDSHIP 

T HE older one grows, the more one values it. 

“That select and sacred relationship,” Emerson 
calls it; “which even leaves the language of love 
suspicious and common, so much is this purer; 
and nothing is so much divine.” 

The passions and heart-burnings that belong to 
love can not persist. They are too fiery for human 
frailty to endure too long. But the calmness, the 
perfect trust, the tenderness, the devotion that are 
inalienable in real friendship, these withstand tests 
and strains under which love would perish. Outside 
of motherhood, friendship is the one enduring human 
relationship. And when it exists between a man and 
woman, the two who possess it may rest convinced 
that they are partaking of the noblest joy life gives. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


'JTIE DELINEATOR has held recently three prize contests, in 
which our readers have shown an almost overwhelming interest. 
The first, which we called a Help-your-Soldier contest, was perhaps 
and very naturally the most popular. We asked who had done the 
most helpful thing for a soldier since America entered the war. 
From the number of responses received we felt that the majority of 
women who read The Delineator are helping not one but many 
soldiers in every way human ingenuity can devise. We had planned 
to publish many of the ideas given us but the war shortage of paper 
is such that this is impossible But, if any of our readers wishes sug¬ 
gestions for helping the soldiers and will write to us, we shall be glad 
to share information with her. The prize winners in this contest 
are as follows: 

First, Mary Vance Young, 823 Rebecca Ave., Wilkinsburgh, Pa.; 
Second, Aldis Dunbar, Apt. 82, 542 East Seventy-ninth Street, New 
York; Third, Courtenay C. Hanson, 1414 Fifteenth Ave., South, Birm¬ 
ingham, Ala.; Fourth, Mrs. B. B. McGee, Waco, Texas, R. 6. 

Our Americanization contests brought forth responses that were 
wonderfully varied and inspiring. One of the great contributions 
this war has made to America has been the rousing and strengthen¬ 
ing of our national consciousness. This in no way has been more 
clearly expressed than in these two contests: How have you, as a 
teacher, taught Americanism? and. Mothers, what definition have you 
given your children of Americanism? The prize winners follow: 

Mothers’ Contest for Definition of Americanism to be Taught a 
Child: First, Mrs. F. W. Shultis, 1413 Seventh Avenue, Greeley, 
Colo.; Second, Mrs. Robert B. Field, 429 Washington Avenue, Al¬ 
bany, N. Y.; Third, Mrs. W. A Brand, 2911 Cooper Street, El Paso, 
Tex.; Five next in order, M. Thomas, 1311 First Street, Louisville, 
Ky.; Edith Breithut, 569 West 171st Street, New York; Mrs. V. E. Van 
Kirk, 501 California Avenue, Avalon, Pa.; Mrs. Mary Gilbert Smith, 
Wallingford, Vt.; Mrs. M. E. Linkhart, Broken Arrow, Okla. 

Teachers’ Contest for Plans for Teaching Americanism: First, 
Miss Mary Maxwell, 1124 South 13th Street, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Second, Miss Gertrude A. Straman, 2743 West 14th Street, Cleveland, 
O.; Third, Miss Doris F. Hildreth, P. O. Box 170, Winchester, N. H. 
Five next in order. Miss Igna Hamry, Thief River Falls, Minn.; Miss 
Lucy E. Hobbs, Manson, la.; Miss Sophie M. Leffler, 405 South 
Seventh Street, Yakima, Wash.; Mrs. Thearle Price, P. O. Box 331, 
Muskogee, Okla.; Miss Berthe A. Daniel, 805 Benton Avenue, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Checks have already been sent to the winners, and our only regret 
is that war shortage of paper prevents us from publishing the win¬ 
ning contributions. 
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FLAKED soap that cannot be surpassed for fine laundry work is 
now on sale at your grocer’s. 

Naturally, it is Ivory Soap Flakes. 

Ivory Soap Flakes is the mildest, purest, safest soap that can be made— 
simply because it is Ivory Soap; cannot weaken, shrink, fade, or discolor 
any fabric that water alone will not harm. 

The delicacy of its flakes is in keeping with its quality—it is almost as fine 
as snow; bubbles into lather as soon as it touches lukewarm water, saves 
your time, saves your hands. 

It is in the most concentrated form possible—all soap—a spoonful or two 
makes such rich, thick suds that no rubbing is needed; a package goes 
surprisingly far. 

Get a package and try it for laces, linens , silks, chijfons, woolens, colored clothes 
or any garment that you do not care to wash with ordinary soap or that you 
hare been washing with any other faked soap. You will realize at once that 
Ivory Soap Flakes is the last word in flaked soap from every standpoint — 
safety, efficiency, convenience, economy. 

IVORY SOAP FLAKES 









































































A Romance of the 
liclo'e ojf Beyond 



Illustrations by GAYLE HOSKINS 
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’T WAS early Summer. The soft green carpet of the 
new grass swept out to the edge of the world, its 
fringes hanging over. East, west, south, as far as the 
eye could see it was a lovely smooth expanse. 

This was the prairie country, the cattle land, before 
the fences came to mar its beauty. Above it hung a 
sky whose solemn and mysterious heights made grave 
and tender the heart of man. 

To the north, far, far to the north, ran a little line of 
hills, low hills that merely broke the magic spell of distance. 

To the northeast, like toys set in the vast plain, gleamed 
white in the late sun the adobe buildings of a ranch. 

Over the horizon at the southwest lay just such another 
outfit, and, traveling between them toward the former, a 
pair of broncos and a buckboard skimmed along the land. 

The ponies were lean, shining chaps, slender of flank and 
limb, bright-eyed, wide-nostriled, hard on the bit as iron. 
They had been coming since four o’clock in the morning 
and it was almost sundown now, but they held the same 
gait they had struck when they settled into their day’s 
stride after their customary fling at the only railroad line 
that threaded this lone world. Their small fore-feet 
reached out as eagerly; their narrow hips rocked with the 
same rhythmic motion; they were as keenly alert. And, 
be it said, the man on the buckboard seat drove them—a 
thin-faced, wiry man in corduroys, sombrero, kerchief, 
flannel shirt, sleeve-holders and vest—was just as sharply 
alive to their every movement, communicated through the 
taut lines, as he had been at starting. 

Beside him sat a woman, a young woman and a pretty 
one, too—boon, blessing of the gods, everything that’s 
lovely, in this womanless country. 

She wore simple clothes, a shirt-waist and skirt trimly 
belted and collared, and a man’s felt hat shaded her 
direct gray eyes. 

She leaned forward on the buckbaord seat and drank in 
the scene with every sign of joy. She smiled—and there 
was a dimple at the corner of her full lips. 

“Callejo Jim,” she said at last, solemnly, “God was 
happy when He made this range.” 

The cowboy grinned. 

“Must a-ben,” he consented, “they say happiness makes 
yuh absent-minded—an’ He plumb fergot th’ water.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said quickly, “there are the 


springs.” 

He clucked to the horses, which made them jump like 
rabbits, and did not answer. 

As they clipped off mile after mile over the trackless 
green carpet the girl sat up straighter on the rocking seat. 

She watched the buildings of the ranch come out of the 
distance with the tender eyes of love. Long before they 
reached them she had taken note of every trifling change 
that came within the scope of her keen vision. 

“What have they done to the second corral, Callejo?” 
she asked. 

“Widened it fourteen feet,” he answered. 

She nodded. Presently she frowned. 

“Did dad cut down the catalpa tree?” 

'“It died, an’ he had to. Spoiled th’ look o’ th’ rest.” 

Just as the sun, round and red, touched the flat edge of 
the western plain, the buckboard whirled through the 
great gate set between its fifteen-feet-high posts and 
dashed into the wide yard of the ranch-house. 

Almost before the ponies had plowed to their usual 
spectacular stop the girl was over the wheel and out. 

“Nimble as ever,” murmured a cowboy unsaddling in 
one of the corrals. “Ain’t fergot her purty, quick ways.” 

Many a pair of girl-hungry eyes watched her covertly —■ 
eyes that knew her two years ago, and eyes that wanted to 
know her from the oft-told tales of her, for this was the old 
man’s daughter come home from relatives in that far and 
mysterious place, the East. 

As she crossed the hard-beaten earth of the open yard a 
woman came swiftly from the kitchen door, with two 
hands that trembled held out to her. She was brown as an 
Indian and wrinkled as parchment, but she had once been 
handsome after the Mexican fashion. 

The girl rushed into her arms and they held each other 
for a moment in close embrace. 

“Madre mia!” said the newcomer in a voice of liquid 
gold, for this was the only mother she had ever known. 

“ Babita /” whispered the other, and therein she voiced 
twenty years of loving service and unswerving loyalty. 

Together they entered the ranch-house, cool and deep 
and spacious. 

They went through the shining kitchen with its scoured 
tables and its huge range, and passed into the big dining¬ 
room. The long tables set for thirty men, the plain 
comfort of the room, the air of well-being all brought a 
light of joy to the girl’s eyes. She looked around a 
minute and passed on into the great square living-room 
beyond. 


T 1 ERE she stood in the center and opened her soul to the 
voice of her home. Here the very fibers of her being had 
been spun, here among the Indian mgs, the worn old furni¬ 
ture that had once been the best that money could buy, 
the low bookcases along the walls, the few good pictures, 
the braided riatas and the silver spurs that hung on pegs in 
convenient places. 

This room spoke of the wide land about, the open floors 
of the world wind-swept and sun-lighted, of the busy 
bustle of work that made life so vital. She winked a bit 
as a sudden mist clouded her eyes. 



She was glad, superlatively glad, to be back again where 
she belonged. 

“Maria,” she said gravely, “I’ve lost two years of it all— 
and I’ll never forgive their loss.” 

The Mexican woman smoothed the strong young shoul¬ 
der under the trim shirt-waist with a gesture that spoke 
volumes. 

“No, little one,” she said in her soft guttural, “it is not so 
that you must speak. You have seen the world—the big 
world—and now you return to your own place and find it 
good. You have bought content with those two years, 
and it is a little price to pay for so great a thing—a little 
price.” 

The girl moved to a.window, set deep in the thick walls, 
and looked out. 

THE sun was gone, and the vast prairies lay like a fairy 
1 world in their vestments of violet and pink and mauve, 
those wonderful colors which the twilights of the West take 
on. Here and there a lone horseman was loping in from 
his day’s work and her eager eyes searched earth one 
sharply. 

“How far did he ride, Maria?” she asked presently, and 
the other answered, 

“Far, Dulce Corazon, very far to-day, even to the spring 
of the Bitter Waters.” 

“A long ride. Does he still take the work with the 
boys—is he still so strong and—and young-seeming?” 

The woman smiled. 

“He is like a rawhide rope, harder and stronger with age. 
He is a great tree grown in the constant wind, fibered of 
iron and sheathed of steel, made strong by battle with the 
elements. But see for thyself, Babita—he comes.” As 
she spoke there was a rattle of spur-chains on the stone 
flags outside, a sound of voices and of men’s feet, heavy 
with much riding. 

The girl wheeled from the window, one hand going 
swiftly to her throat in its stiff white collar and black tie. 
She crossed the big room with long quick strides and met 
the man who entered—a great figure of a man, truly, as 
Maria had said, “a tree grown in the constant wind,” that 
it might be strong. 

His head just cleared under the six - foot-two facing of 
the door and it was a regal head, iron-gray and heavily 
thatched. His shoulders were broad and straight as a 
mast. His body was lean and finely proportioned, clad 
like his cowboys in flannel shirt, corduroys, sombrero and 
high-heeled boots on which rattled his one vanity, silver 
spurs of the finest make. He wore a broad leather belt, 
silver-studded, to which hung two guns in their holsters. 
His clean-shaven face was a map of his life, a clear, open 
map that any one might read, and it indexed a nature 
straightforward as the day and unbending as steel. His 
gray eyes bore now a look of love and yearning that drew 
his daughter to him like a magnet. 

She went into his arms and held fast to him with her 
face against his breast and there was no woid spoken in the 
twilight room for a long time. Then she raised hei eyes 
to his and they were dim with tears. 

“Dad,” she sobbed, “oh, dad! Why did you send me 
away? I’ve lost two whole years out of my life—and 
yours!” 

John Incannon looked down at her, and, if his life had 
followed its destined trail through certain valleys of 
shadows, those words of his beloved daughter after the 
acid test of life in New York squared its account, in full. 

He felt at that moment that he had nothing further to 
ask of fate. 


For this was Sweetheart Incannon, sole child of his only 
love, image of her mother, Rosemary Incannon, bearing 
the very face, manner, spirit and heart of that other sweet 
girl so long gone out of his life. 

Memories of twenty years ago gripped him suddenly, 
and he could not speak. He only held her to him for a 
time in silence, while the shadows deepened and Maria 
by the window looked out on the darkening range. 

Then he laughed with a husky note, and, taking the girl 
by the shoulders, held her off. 

“Why, Sweetheart!” he said gaily, “Sweetheart! We 
have forgotten our manners—and our friends! Here’s 
old Stan, waitin’ like a faithful collie for a word from 
you.” 

“Stan!” he called, “come here!” 

Another figure came in from the deep veranda at the 
east, a figure that also just missed the upper facing of the 
door, for John Incannon liked big men about him. This 
was a solid figure, firm-fleshed and handsome, black head 
carried finely, dark eyes alight in the dusk. 

The shirt open at the throat betrayed a neck like a 
bronze column, the swing of the limbs spoke confidence. 
The grip of the big hand that took her own was kind and 
strong and subtly eloquent. 

For a moment he stood so, holding her soft woman-hand, 
smiling down at her with his dark eyes and his white teeth 
set in the tan of his face. 

Then he looked up in feigned surprise. 

“Why, John,” he said, “John—what you mean? This 
ain’t no little ol’ Sweetheart! This is a grand young lady! 
I beg your pardon, ma’am, for holdin’ your hand so long. 
My old friend, here, misled me, you see, in th’ introduc¬ 
tion.” 

And he bowed with great gravity, letting her hand slip 
down from his fingers. 

The tensity of the hour was broken ridiculously. 

John Incannon ate with his men, and his daughter’s 
place at his right hand waited for her—had waited for her 
throughout those two empty years. 


jsA'EVER once had the little blue plate and the “pet” cup 
^ and saucer of forget-me-not china been omitted, never 
once had her own light chair with the willow back and seat 
failed to be tipj)ed before them. 

For two years they had waited, mute but eloquent. 

To-night they were aroiculate. 

Sweetheart Incannon—she had no other name save the 
Spanish equivalent, Dulce Corazon —sat there and searched 
the faces of her father’s “boys.” 

She had shaken hands with every one, renewed old 
friendships, made new ones on the instant, and now she 
dimpled and glowed with the joy of the homing heart, and 
the oil lamj)s on the walls cast their light on happiness. 

It was a lean, hard-riding bunch that gathered round the 
long tables. 

Some of these men were no longer boys, graying in John 
Incannon’s service. Others had been wioh him varying 
periods reaching back five and ten years. Others still 
were newcomers, drifters. 

Of the “old guard” the girl picked out and watched 
Callejo Jim, Buck Inloe, Rio Jack and Stanley Brant. 
Buck and Rio had been on the Circle-Dot since she could 
remember. Callejo had come when she was a little girl 
and Stan—she remembered the day when he rode in from 
the south, a slim, handsome fellow with a tired pony and 
nothing in his pockets. 

That had been seven years ago—and she had been seven¬ 
teen. Stan was twenty then. 
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From the first moment of that meeting seven years ago 
Stan had loved Sweetheart with an abiding love, and all 
the ranch had seen it. It was an institution, sometimes a 
joke and always a near-tragedy, for the girl had taken his 
gentle devotion with the divine selfishness of youth, and 
given in return only the affectionate friendship of a care¬ 
free heart. 

“Stan,” she said presently, when the laughter had sub¬ 
sided, “in the morning, early in the morning, I want to 
see Lucerro.” 

“All right—I’ll have him here by three o’clock a.m. Is 
that early enough?” 

“Well—you needn’t trouble to sit up all night on the 
job. How's he look?” There was a thrill of eagerness in 
the golden voice with its throaty minors. “Is he in shape? 
Anybody been riding him?” 

“Nary a ride, but he’s in shape all right. Old Light¬ 
ning’s got th’ best in the country skinned five miles yet if 
he is nine years old.” 

The girl smiled, toying with the handle of the forget-me- 
not cup, and her gray eyes between their dark lashes looked 
afar. She saw Lucerro, the best horse the Circle-Dot had 
ever known, her Lucerro, slim and shining and beautiful in 
his mouse-blue coat, tough as wire and fleet as the lightning 
whose name he bore. Her whole being thrilled at memory 
of him beneath her, the winds on her face and the roaring 
thunder of his drumming hoofs in her ears. She swallowed 
once and straightened in her chair. 

“I’ll ride to-morrow, dad,” she said. 

Late that night, while the Milky Way unrolled its 
star-dust ribbon on the great dome of the dark skies, 
Stanley Brant stood by a corral fence smoking innumerable 
cigarets and gazing across the shadowed plains. 

There was a little line, about his lips, a grave expression 
about his usually smiling eyes. 

Behind him a slender horse fretted around the enclosure 
and squealed to the stars. 

Old Lucerro objected to any place more restricted than 
the open range. 


W 1 


riTH the first streak of dawn Sweetheart was up and 
dressed, a trim, sweet creature in her shirt-waist and 
divided skirt. The very set of her smart white collar, her 
stiff cuffs with the plain gold links, put her apart from the 
majority of the punchers, set her in a place of her own. 

They scanned her subtly at breakfast, those most un¬ 
sparing of critics, and found her good. By the time they 
trailed out to work, a noisy crew with their boots and spurs 
and dangling guns, the old ones were softly reminiscent, 
the new ones were subjugated to a man. 

Already she was firmly set in her own place, the idol of 
the Circle-Dot as she had been from her birth. 

“Dad,” she asked, as John Incannon made ready to ride, 
“why the artillery. The boys didn’t always carry guns. 

The rancher turned to the ancient sideboard and picked 

up his big belt. , . . 

“No,” he saidj smiling—for the world was very bright 
to him with the sun of his daughter’s face— “Not always, 
Babita; but now they do.” 

“Why?” . , 

“Because,” he said straightly, “there is trouble in the 

land.” 

“So?” said the girl. “What brand?” 

“Damned dirty brand!” he said with sudden wrath. 
“We’ve got bad neighbors, Sweetheart, at th’ Double Ring. 
You know old Peters died th’ year you left an’ th’ ranch 
went to a nephew of his from over Panhandle way, a 
shifty-eyed, hard-featured chap by the name of Garmand. 
He come on and promptly fired every boy on th’ place, 
bringing his riders with him. He brought his ways an 
methods, too, an’ they don’t set well in this 
man’s country. He’s been in trouble al¬ 
ready with th’ Broken Bar over Wasatch 
way—some nasty lookin’ mess that smells 
of branding-iron. He’s got an arrogant 
lot of punchers—pretty tough customers 
even fer a cow-country — an’ he carries 
things with a high hand. 

“Last year he fenced the Bitter Waters 
water hole.” 

Sweetheart gasped. 

“The dirty thief!” she said. “What did 
you do?” 

-John Incannon laughed. 

“Do? Tore down that fence an’ pasted 
a notice. He steered clear of us fer one 
while. But that was a good year—a fine 
year. There was water a-plenty in every 
seep an’ spring. This year’s goin’ to be a 
different matter. An’ what’s more, three 
times our boys have come across suspicious 
signs. They’re edgin’ up along our range, 
we know that. 

“Oh — there’s ben quite a few little 
things happen. But nothin’ your old dad 
can’t take care of, Sweetheart. Don’t 
you fret. You ride as you used to— 
anywhere you please. Do what you like. 

Th’ Circle-Dot’s on th’ map and amply 
able to care for its own.” 

He was all ready by this time and the 
girl rose and kissed him. 

“Who’s to saddle Lucerro?” she asked. 

“Stan,” said the boss. “Wlio’d ride 
with th’ Circle-Dot’s prize beauty th’ 
first day, but old Stan?” 

So it came that presently the girl stood 
by the corral fence and held out her hands 
to the shining blue horse that stood at the 
far side blowing in amazement. If ever 
there was a glorious piece of horseflesh it 
was he. Tall, light on his small feet, 
graceful as the wind in high grass, he bore 
himself with the regal air of kings. He 
was wild—had always been wild. Never 
in his long life had he taken a saddle 
without a fight. Never had he been 
mounted without protest. He was as 
elusive as the lightning itself, now here, 
uoav there, seen with the herd and gone 
for weeks. He owned no master, was 
sufficient unto himself. If his wild heart 
had ever loved* anything on earth none 
knew of it. 

He had once been “bad”—the prize horse 
of the Circle-Dot. But that had been in his 
fourth year. For a spectacular twelve- 
month he had blazed along the orbit 
of bad horses like a comet. Then he had 


suddenly abandoned the game and become possible. 
And in that bad year Sweetheart Tncannon had ridden 
h im —ridden him, too, “straight up,” for she was as good 
a rider as any man. 

From babyhood up she had ridden with the outfit, a 
matter of pride to her father, who had trained her to hard¬ 
ship as if she had been a boy. 

So now this horse awaited her when she came back to her 
owm land, this horse whose like was not in the country 
—had never been—and as she looked at him her heart 
swelled with the joy of once more backing him. 

“Sian,” she asked, “is he just as good as ever? Has he 
lost an ounce of strength—a minute of his old marvelous 
• speed?” 

“Not an ounce—not a second,” said the man gravely. 
“He’s still the king of the Circle-Dot.” 

It took some time to rope him, for he had been loose tw o 
years with only the occasional handling which Stan, in his 
loving foresight, had given him against this day. But 
presently he was saddled and standing, trembling after the 
fashion of the western breed, ready for the foot in the stir¬ 
rup, the upward swing of the rider. And Sweetheart, keen 
and taut and strong, went up with a rush, for she had not 
forgotten the trick. She hit the saddle as squarely as of 
old, caught the upward mounting motion as Lucerro rose in 
the air, tautened the reins in a flash and yelled to Stan 
like an Indian. He flung wide the corral gate and they 
two went through it like the wind—were out and gone 
upon the great green plain. 

CTAN put a hand to his lips as he watched and there was a 
^ lump in his throat, a lump of pure joy—for this girl was 
all of heart’s desire, of sw'eetness and romance and daring, 
the resistless combination that lures the very soul. He 
felt no fear, for she was as good as the horse beneath her, 
as resourceful and courageous. 

For a moment he watched that wonderful flight—old 
Lucerro, burdened again after two years of liberty, running 
like the wind. Then he mounted his own pony and 
followed. 

It was a full hour before he caught up with them, and 
the girl turned to him a face shining like the dawn itself. 

“There never was a horse in all the world like him,” 
she said—“the wild old king!” 

And presently she looked at Stan and smiled. 

“We’ll ride to-day to Silver Seeps,” she said. “The 
best day—the best man—the best horse—and the best 
spring of the Circle-Dot.” 

The man’s heart leaped at the words. 

“And the best Sweetheart in all the earth!” he finished 
swiftly. 

That was an enchanted day. 

The sky was high and blue with great lazy clouds casting 
their shadows on the illimitable plain. A little wind blew 
up from the south. The smell of the fresh range Avas in 
their nostrils. 

“Glory be!” said Sweetheart fervently, “if Paradise has 
anything on this old stretch of prairie I miss my guess.” 

Stan rode Mister, the biggest horse on the Circle-Dot, 
and he was some figure of a rider himself, lithe as an 
Indian, easy and slow in his movements, yet constantly 
alert. Nothing moved in the great amphitheater of the 
spread plains that he did not see. Far and wide the red 
herds grazed, and he watched them smilingly. He saw 
every rider busy at his lazy tasks. He spotted two steers 
that bore a brisket-crop and never belonged to the Circle- 
Dot. He frowned as he passed them. 

And to the girl’s eager stream of talk he gave ear, lis¬ 
tening as one might to the bells of heaven. 

His dark eyes between their darker lashes regarded her 


Something that hung limp and piteous, whose arm trailed helplessly and 'whose 

' holster dangled at his hip. 


with a look that would have brought nine women out of 
ten into the circle of his arms. 

Once he leaned over and held out his brown hand without 
a woi'd. Sweetheart smiled sidewise at him and put her 
ow n therein. 

It was an old trick of theirs and they rode so for half an 
hour. 

The very look of the nickel-studded leather riding-cuff 
that extended half w r ay up his forearm thrilled her, it spoke 
so eloquently of the life that v r as her own, the open, the 
winds, the smell of grass and cows and saddles. 

“Stan,” she said suddenly, gripping his fingers, stained 
with a thousand cigarets, “Stan—I wish I loved you.” 

It was just an outcry of loyalty and affection, but it 
pierced the man to the heart. He shut his lips tight for a 
moment and looked at her. 

“I wish to God you did!” he said. 

Then he laughed and shook loose the rein on Mister’s 
neck. 

“Come on!” he called, as the big horse sw r ept away. 

With one bound old Lucerro was beside him. They ran 
neck and neck for a little, coming into full speed with the 
first jump after the fashion of the prairie breeds, and then 
the blue horse drew away. Nothing could keep up with 
him. Nothing had ever kept up with him. He was a. long 
blue streak in the green of the setting, his great tail spread¬ 
ing like a fan, his mane a smoke of silver that edged his 
rider’s form. So they rode and halted, and rode again, 
these tw o in their youth and their health, while the Summer 
morning drew on to noon and the sun climbed up the un¬ 
plumbed vault. 

Nine miles to the south as the crow flies lay the great 
sweet-water hole of the Silver Seeps, known throughout 
the length and breadth of the country for its never failing 
abundant flow. 

Still and clear, save for a little boiling motion in the cen¬ 
ter, it lay under the sky, rimmed by a hundred yards of 
trampled earth, guarded on the east side by the one lone 
rock of the region, a huge, outcropping boulder, thirty feet 
long and twelve feet high, with a sheer fiat face that 
watched the waters. 

Here a thousand cattle came to drink each day, and the 
boiling spring w r as never empty. 

Worth its weight of constant waters in solid gold, the 
Silver Seeps was the blessing of all the good green land 
about. It meant great profit in the good years, life to the 
starving herds when the drought came. 

It had sister springs throughout the range, the Bitter 
Waters to the west. Blue Buzzard in the north, and far 
over toward the Wasatch country there was the Willow 
Dip, with lesser springs between, but some of these went 
dry in the dry weather, while others lost their waters to a 
mere pool at night and morning. 

Only the Silver Seeps was eternally triumphant, a voice 
of glory in the wilderness. 

A S THEY drew near the huge gray rock that sentineled 
the spring Sweetheart Incannon rose in her stirrups. 

“Stan,” she asked, “does my little old mug still hang on 
the spike you drove into that crack that first Summer?” 

The man nodded. 

“Sure does,” he said gravely, “there ain’t a man in th’ 
country that would take it away—not even if he wanted 
to.” 

“You’d go right after him, I suppose——” 

The words died on the girl’s lips. As she spoke they 
came sharply around the western end of the rock and upon 
a man who sat sidewise on his horse, one booted foot 
dangling above his stirrup, his hands folded on the pommel. 
He had heard them coming and looked full at them. 

He was young, not more than twenty- 
five or six, a slender graceful fellow, well 
set up and bearing about him the sugges¬ 
tion of hidden strength. 

He rode a good horse, wore a gray flan¬ 
nel shirt and corduroys, and the face be¬ 
neath the wide hat was a vital one, its eyes 
of a keen bright blue, its lips turned up at 
the corners, and the hair that topped it of 
a shade of gold so fair and brilliant as to 
be a joke. It Avas this shining hair that 
first struck the girl’s notice and she sat for 
a moment, staring. 

The man looked back at her in an amaze¬ 
ment as great as her own. 

Girls — and especially girls like Sweet- 
heart Incannon—Avere rare in this man’s 
land. 

Then Stanley Brank pushed his horse 
boldly forward and came between them. 
He slouched in his saddle and looked 
squarely at the stranger, a look so plainly 
insolent and hostile that the other flushed. 

But he did not hurry his drinking horse, 
nor change his careless attitude. When 
the pony, with a long sigh of content, 
finally lifted its head and stepped back 
from the fiat lip of the spring, he gathered 
his rein in one hand, straightened up, felt 
for his stirrup and turning, trotted slowly 
away—tOAvard the south. 

The girl sat looking after him. 

“H’m,” she said, “I take it he belongs 
to the Double Ring.” 

“Exactly,” said Stan, “that’s Gar¬ 
mand.” 

For a long time he rode out at a foot 
pace, his back as insolent as Stan’s face 
had been. The tAA r o at the spring watched 
him a Avhile, then gave their horses rein to 
drink. 

“I’ll take a drink out of my mug, if you 
please,” said Sweetheart, smiling. As the 
man reached for the little red glass mug 
with the name “SAveet heart Incannon” 
etched upon its side above a date some 
twelve years back and ‘ K. C., Mo..” 
beloAv, she turned her head and glanced 
after the lone rider. 

At that moment he swung himself 
around in his saddle and looked back. 

The bright hair beneath his sombrero 
caught a ray of the OA r erhead sun in the 
quick motion and shot a flame of fire. 

For some unaccountable reason the girl 
blushed at the awkward meeting of their 
eyes and Stan, turning to hand her up the 
empty little old mug with its sparkling, ice-cold 

water, saw it. [Continued on page 37] 
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The girl behind the fling cabinets pressed her fist against her mouth 
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OTH had red hair, both had blue eyes, both 
were named Marie. Both earned their bread 
in this outer office of the Red Cross head¬ 
quarters. 

But there the likeness ended. For the 
electric bulb at the information desk revealed 
Marie O’Brien as beautiful; while the harsh 
gray light at the window—it was dusk of a stormy Feb¬ 
ruary day, with a fine sleet pecking at the glass —was 
merciless to the plain features of Marie Melrose, errand 
girl and copyist. 

Marie O’Brien’s hair shimmered in flame-colored ten¬ 
drils; that of Marie Melrose was lusterless, a fctreaked and 
faded auburn. Marie O’Brien’s dark eyes suggested 
pansies and violets; while the pale blue of the other Marie’s 
suggested nothing in particular. You found pink rose- 
petals in Marie O’Brien’s cheek; in the cheek of Marie 
Melrose, only a dun Autumn leaf freckled in tan. Marie 
O’Brien saw to it that her lips were soft and scarlet, and 
that her small nose, slightly tilted, was white; while 
Marie Melrose had simply a mouth and a nose, rather 
large, but not ill-shaped. 

Moreover, the two girls were quite differently engaged 
while they waited for the closing hour. It had been a 
dull afternoon and their work was finished. 

Miss O’Brien was writing to the thirty-second soldier 
whose letter had struck her fancy. In opening and dis¬ 
tributing the morning mail, she carefully studied all the 
.appeals from chilly privates who had little faith in the 
desire of their commanding officers to keep them warm. 
She chose to infer from many of them that the writers 
were lonely, and needed not only sweaters and scarfs and 
comfort kits, but comfort itself. She must have been 
right, for her regular—and of course unofficial—corre¬ 
spondence already numbered twenty-one, from New York 
to Texas. 

Marie Melrose, by the window, was crouched over a 
dog-eared and germ-laden volume of the period of 1880, 
open at Chapter Fifty, which was entitled: “Beauty and 
Virtue Triumph at Last; Sir Granville Writes a Letter to 
the Lady Constance.” 

Marie Melrose looked up. “I guess that postman ain’t 
cornin’ again to-day,” she offered uncertainly, as the room 
gave the first of its series of nightly shudders at the huge 
trucks jolting past, bringing workmen home from the 
shipyards. Her voice held an unexpected quality of 
purity and softness. 

As there was no reply from Miss O’Brien, she bent again 
in the waning light, to miss not a word of Sir Granville’s 
letter—it began “Beloved Object” — for she had a new and 
palpitating interest in letters between the sexes. Sud¬ 
denly she heard the outer door open, and watched the 
belated postman throw mail on Marie O’Brien’s desk. 

Covertly she watched Miss O’Brien sort it, and heard 
her give a little giggle as her eyes fell on the last envelope, 
whose upper left corner even at that distance glowed with 
the scarlet triangle of the Y. M. C. A. camp paper. 

“Didn’t know you had a beau, M’ree,” called Miss 
O’Brien. “Where you been keeping him?” 

“Never you mind,” was the self-contained reply as 
Marie Melrose walked over for her letter with what non¬ 
chalance she could assume. Her lips were straight and 
tight, and her eyes baffled — a grim little armor she wore. 


OHE returned to her desk, switched on its light, and tore 
^ her letter open. “Dear Friend Marie,” she read. A 
quiver traced her spinal column. Then she went on. 
But as her eyes followed down the lines, the excitement 
of strange and delightful, almost holy, adventure shining 
in them changed to horror: 

Dear Friend Marie, 

That sure is some picture. I might have knowed 
you looked like that. That was the niftiest knitting 
I’ve saw yet, and I might have knew a pretty girl did 
it. I think it’s great when a pretty girl can sew an’ 
cook too. I bet you’re a fine cook. We don’t get 
anything fancy to eat down here. All the fellows 
envied me when they saw my helmet, and you’d 
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have laft to see ’em when I showed off that picture. 

No, I never had no sister. An’ I guess I was a bad 
one, I ran away from home when I was a kid. I’m 
sorry now I done it. No, I won’t lie to you—I don’t 
belong to no church. But I guess I ain’t all bad. I 
bet you’re a bit old-fashioned. I like old-fashioned 
girls. 

About my name. I didn’t know there was a king 
named Arthur, an’ I never heard of no other family 
named Galahad. But we’re goin’ to knock all the 
kings sky-high before we boys get through with ’em. 

I’ve saved my news till last. I got an older brother 
just got a job in a shipyard up in your town. I ain’t 
seen him for years. 

I’ve asked for leave to come up, but there ain’t a 
show for my gettin’ it—just for a brother. My com¬ 
manding officer’s such a old grouch he’d hate to let 
me cross the street for my own mother’s funeral. So 
there ain’t a chanst. But if I did, we’d take in a 
square meal an’ a show. 

That’s all I know. Excuse poor writin’. 

Your friend, 

Private Arthur Galahad. 

P. S. A reply will be appreciated. 

O HE sat rigid. She did not share Private Galahad’s doubt 
^ about his leave.. Indeed, it was exactly as though 
he were standing before her in that instant, finding her 
out in her lie. Her beautiful romance was dead. 

Three weeks ago, when Miss O’Brien had been away 
for a day, it had fallen to her to open the mail. She had 
been untouched by the probable shivers of Sergeant John 
Bouchy, who “sincerely desired” a sweater, and by the 
needs of Corporal Max Jones, who “respectfully requested” 
a housewife. But Private Arthur Galahad, who was only 
twenty-one, who had enlisted at his country’s call without 
waiting to be drafted, who needed a helmet and had no 
mother nor father nor sister to knit for him, but only a 
brother! She had learned about King Arthur and Sir 
Galahad at school, and in her room she had a picture 
of Sir Galahad standing by his horse, so it seemed as 
though she already knew the writer of the letter. She 
saw his ears frostbitten while waiting for his need to be 
met “through the usual channels”; and she could not 
bear it. 

For nearly a week, she had knitted on a helmet far into 
the night. Then she had prayed over the little note she 
sent with it, for it was her first letter to a young man. 

In his answer, which had been wonderful and such as 
Sir Granville might have written (allowing for differences 
in education), he asked her to tell him about herself. 


MOW she loved beauty as passionately as she loved 
^ virtue and romance; she was sure that young men re¬ 
quired it; she was tempted; and she fell. She had en¬ 
closed a picture post-card of the other Marie, a gift that 
she had shyly begged, with her only comment the accu¬ 
rate statement that her eyes were blue and her hair red. 
The rest of the letter was such as she fancied a Lady 
Constance would have written. 

Her tears gathered now; this letter was so beautiful, so 
much like something Sir Granville had just said to the 
Lady Constance! She turned to Chapter Fifty again. 
There it was: “Beloved Object. Your miniature lies 
before me. What heavenly beauty of form and fea¬ 
ture! And coupled with the excellences of your handi¬ 
work and those virtues learned at your mother’s knee, a 
thrice blessed union!” 

Miss O’Brien’s brisk voice interrupted at this point: 
“Say, kid, want to chase up-stairs to old Hollywood with 
these letters? He hasn’t left yet an’ I’m busy.” 

Marie rose obediently, furtively wiping her eyes, and 


placing Private Galahad’s letter in the pocket of her 
bright pink sweater. She loved pink as she loved beauty 
and virtue and romance. As she reached the information 
desk a door slammed somewhere. She started violently, 
realizing that in that room henceforth, fear would bo 
steadily beside her, gripping her with the opening of every 
door, with the entrance of every caller clad in uniform. 

She left her letters with Hollywood, the executive 
secretary, and started down again. It was nearly five- 
thirty, so she decided to put on her hat and coat before 
she returned to her desk. As there was no general cloak¬ 
room in the crowded building (an old mansion but in¬ 
differently converted to Red Cross purposes) she and 
Marie O’Brien hung their wraps on hooks on the rear 
wall of their office, beside a little-used door that opened 
to a dark side hall. Both the door and the hooks were 
hidden from the front of the office by a couple of filing 
cabinets surmounted by large boxes, which, for lack of 
wall space, were placed directly in front of them at the 
distance of a narrow aisle. She would save time now by 
using this door, instead of walking to the usual entrance. 

As she opened it, she heard Miss O’Brien’s jocular 
tones: “So you know my name, do you! Well, come 
on. What’s the first half!” 

“M’ree,” came the prompt answer. 

The figure behind the filing cabinets halted and leaned 
for support against the door, which had silently shut. 

“Next?” Miss O’Brien was in her element. 

“You next,” he countered with ease. 

She parried that. “How’d you know me?” she inquired. 

“That was a dandy picture all right, all right.” 

CHE considered the clue, running over a mental card 
^ index of the twenty-one, eliminating those whom she had 
not favored with a photograph and those at too distant 
camps, and studying his height, build, and probable 
weight. 

“Does it begin with A?” she asked at last. Her tone 
indicated distinct satisfaction with the situation. 

“Yep!” 

“Alexander!” she pronounced with confidence. 

He laughed. In it was amusement, admiration, and a 
hint of regret for a pretty illusion that had dissipated as 
he should have known by this time that all illusions do. 

“Guess again, girlie,” he replied drily. “It’s Arthur.” 

As she stared at him puzzled, he added, “An’ here I 
thought you was old-fashioned! I’d have swore I was the 
only, only.” 

The girl behind the filing cabinets pressed her fist 
against her mouth. 

“No one by the name of Arthur on my list!” declared 
Miss O’Brien with admirable frankness. “There’s some 
funny business here.” 

“That mabee so. I can’t contradick a lady. But I’m 
him. An’ you sent me a helmet an’ your picture.” 

Miss O’Brien was not clear yet. But she had no en¬ 
gagement for the evening. 

“Aren’t I the little forgetter!” she laughed. “But I 
got so much on my mind—There’s another M’ree here,” 
she added idly, sparring for time to think. 

“Look like you?” 

“Not so’s you’d notice it. But she’s got red hair and 
blue eyes like me.” 

“Like you?” He was leaning nearer. 

“Well—maybe not—just-” she admitted. 

“It’s a pretty name—” his voice had gradually softened 
to the invitation in hers; “M’ree Melrose—an awfully 
pretty name.” 

“Hm,” she slowly answered. 

To Private Galahad it was modest admission of a charm 
thrust upon her by her parents. To the girl hiding in the 
shadow it was a shout of discovery. Panic seized her to 
get away, never to come back. 

Yet she must risk one look. She achieved her black hat 
and coat in silence, and ventured a peep. She saw Miss 
O’Brien’s inimitable profile, etched against the halo of 
light from the tilted desk-lamp, softly lifted to the most 
[Continued on page 29] 
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'E HAVE learned a thing or two in this 
war, and we are going to teach the 
nursery what we have learned. 

The father who has been in France will 
whisper it to his child on his return. 
There will be stories of bravery, of daring; 
exciting adventures of land and sea and 
air; and there will be a black streak of horror, which he will 
not seek to hide from his child, because the German outlaw 
must suffer his punishment of outlawry in years to come. 
Mothers who once deplored the fact that Little Red Riding 
Hood should have to be swallowed up by the wolf, will be 
the first to point their fingers at the German Wolf, and tell 
the deeds of which it is capable. For years this war will 
supply the nursery with its fund of story, of legend, and of 
folk lore. 

We call into the room all those persons destined to pre¬ 
pare the child for the years to come, and we read to them 
the edict which fathers have brought out of this war, and 
for which millions of men lie dead on the battle-fields of 
France. “We need Big Mothers, Big Fathers, Big 
Teachers. Without you, the nursery can not be forti¬ 
fied. Remember that out of the alphabet which you teach 
your child so mechanically, there may be spelled the phil¬ 
osophy of Treitschke. It is for you to teach him the 


value of letters.” 

There are writers of- children’s books, who must 
face us; for they are the chroniclers of the times. They 
have had it all their own way so far. Then- task has been 
comparatively easy, for there has not until now been placed 
upon them any too deep responsibility, other than to 
catch and hold, in ways not detrimental to morals, the 
interest of young readers. But now it is different. It 
is in their hands to tell children the meaning of words 
which will embrace ideas on which then’ lives will be 
founded in the years to come. 

The dictionary can not explain what “internationalism” 
means in its full sense, but a rousing story can, and there 
is that power in the good story-teller which might drive 
home to every boy what is really meant by the League of 
Nations. How paltry seem the typical school explanations 
of the Monroe Doctrine in view of its world application. 
But a Noah Brooks, whose “Boy Settlers” will ever 
remain a virile story of pioneer life, might make it plain 
to the simplest mind, if only there were writers nowadays 
who loved to tell a story for its own sake as much as 


Brooks did. 


TN THIS fortification of the nursery I have been a cham- 
* pi on for many years. I have seen all sorts and conditions 
of writers gain entrance, yet none of them could take the 
place of Scott; none of them could give the child the same 
strong tonic of romance without resorting to a mere 
string of incident, and Without sacrificing style. 

The fact is that one of the greatest menaces to the 
nursery fortifications has been the juvenile book of modern 
times. It has brought in through the open door a gross 
amount of materialism, which has made the child practical 
and expert beyond its years, but which has choked out 
the more refined and fragile body of literature, sun-steeped 
Avith the light of dreams. 

This war. has shown that with us a very fundamental 
thing has failed: our methods of common-school educa¬ 
tion. Thank Heaven our Government was founded upon 
no pedagogic theory. Thank Heaven Ave have in our 
American make-up a mysticism which materialism could 
not deaden nor the schoolroom crush. However deficient 
the draft may have found some of us in educational equip¬ 
ment, it did not find us mentally deadened. In fact, by 
her act of brigandage Germany has quickened us. Hoping 
to find us virtueless, she has found us, unlike herself, full 
of virtue. But when our men return from France, they 
will ask why certain things were denied them when they 
were young and at school—things that have been in the 
world for ages, but which were denied because when 
the teacher went into the public schoolroom by one door, 
the spirit of universe went out of the other. 

Our school-children have no vision beyond the desk 
over which they bend. They are afraid to give play to 
their imaginations. The average child in the school only 
half sees with his eyes; he has no eyesight of the mind. 

Children’s literature has tried for many years to be 



contemporaneous. In fact, sometimes, it has gone ahead 
of the event. When Peary and Cook were on their way 
to the Pole, there was one author who had his Arctic story 
all ready and waiting to insert the name of the successful 
explorer. It is through the contemporary story that the 
child reads his newspaper. The propaganda spirit has, 
therefore, crept into the nursery this year more than ever 
before. But, remember that we are living in days when 
the old terms will no longer do. It is right that the 
young heroes of our fiction should follow Pershing, glory 
in being one of “Uncle Sam’s boys.” But the writer 
of books for young people will have to help convey into 
the nursery the broad interpretation of Americanism 
which the times demand. Unless that bigger world 
patriotism is put into our books for children, much of the 
glory which is ours in this war will sound empty and 
hollow, and the new generation will misunderstand it. 
The small-souled writer must be cast out by the Big Father, 
the Big Mother and the Big Teacher. 

TT IS significant that this war is to be won quite as 
J much through industry as through arms. Industry is 
one of the weapons of Avar. The worker in the factory 
is appealed to by the President and is exempted from the 
draft. This is the day for labor. Empires shake and 
democracies are saved through the laborer. His voice 
Avill be heard when peace is declared. Education inter¬ 
prets this as the next step in the Avorld interest, for which 
the younger generation will have to be prepared. There 
has entered into the nursery and into the schoolroom 
many types of so-called industrial readers. They are 
descriptive of the world’s productive power. For years 
past juvenile literature has been flooded with books of 
similar character, not intended for study, but exploiting 
for youthful interest the resources of land and sea. No 
wonder the drafted soldier in our cantonments is reading 
children’s literature. Writers who have tried to simplify 
technical subjects for the nursery have come to regard 
boys and girls as miniature specialists; they have used 
the story form for driving home technical knowledge. 
There is little more than physical development which 
separates the trained mechanic from the young boy who 
is interested in mechanics. 

AVe have known for a long time that our boys were 
becoming experts in a scientific age; that there Avas enough 
romance in invention to attract the child mind, which is 
ever soaring and Avondering whenever grown-ups will leave 
him to himself for real recreation. It is significant that, 
when the Government took over the wireless, after de¬ 
claring war on Germany, a large proportion of wireless 
apparatus in private hands, which had to be dismantled, 
belonged to young people. 

It may be that our teachers and our writers have been 
too insistent on describing how things are done, and have 
not sufficiently stressed Avhy things are done in a Avorld 
which is daily upsetting established Avays and means. 
But I Avant to assert this: that the expert character of 
children’s literature has made the boys’ books well suited 
to the wants of the young drafted soldier. There is not 
a thing to be said on football or on baseball which the 
nursery does not know as quickly as the most famous 
collage half-back. The aviator can talk to his youthful 
admirer in aerial language and be understood. The 
signalman can wigwag in no unfamiliar Avays to the boy 
who has folloAved his scout-master or spent a while with 
the Junior Na\ r al Reserves. 

But despite the literary aliveness which is manifest in 
the children’s stronghold, there is something lacking, 
and it is this with which Ave all should be concerned right 
now in these days of changing things. Have Ave ever 
quite made clear to ourselves whether knowledge consists 
in the mastery of fundamental truths, or in the accumula¬ 
tion of fact? Progress is made by discarding unnecessary 
facts, but there has never been a time when a nation could 
discard fundamental truths and exist. Germany is going 
to find this out before the war is over. If you will stop 
to consider, it is a characteristic of many of our young 
people that they enter adolescence with much of their 
pristine freshness sapped. They are sophisticated before 
they leave the nursery. They are worn out with the 
accumulation of detail. They lack reverence because 
to them nothing is mysterious. Their moral sense is not 



discriminating because, in books written for them, authors 
seem to strive to avoid moral decisions for fear of being 
didactic. Most of our educational programs are framed 
Avith the object of discounting the fact that heaven lies 
about us in our infancy, and educators are continually 
framing curricula by which we can save hours and minutes 
and make our children grow up as fast as they can, because 
our system of living has heretofore tended to make us groAV 
old before our time. 

The strengthening of our nursery foilifications does not 
lie in the establishment of infant universities, as some 
theorists might think. Because of this Avar, boys Avill not 
cease being boys, nor will girls stop being girls. They will 
have the same bundles of energy, the same dreams—and 
these must be the asset on which to build the fortress of 
the future. If the nursery is stormed from without—and 
I imagine a whole army of theorists after this war pounding 
on the door — the first thing we must do is to save and pro¬ 
tect the permanent things which have come down through 
ages of children, and without which childhood Avould 
be impoverished. Our ancient heroes should be all the 
more alive to-day because of the men fighting in France; 
our ancient legends and fairy-tales more real because 
of the white angels of Mons. To the Big Teacher and 
to the Big Author all things are made possible, because 
there is aflame in the world at present a renascent spirit 
of belief which is giving the lie to those who are unimag¬ 
inative. 

But children’s books within recent years have not been 
written with any high seriousness or love behind them, even 
though an occasional good book comes to the fore. That is 
why one must accumulate for the new generation Avhat is 
best in their heritage from the past. That is why pub¬ 
lishers are wise in reissuing the classic stories in sumptuous 
form. I could throw away all the college “series” if only 
I might have the original model on which they have been 
based—“Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” I could do Avithout 
all the pseudo-faiiy-tales, if only I might have “Alice in 
Wonderland.” There are alien enemies in the nursery: 
cliopped-off fairy-tales, simplified ballads, one-syllabled 
Bibles, retold Sliakespeares, Scott with more than the 
appendix cut out. In our recent craze to give children 
Avhat they ought to know, we have gone madly about, 
lopping off branches of richness, leaving the root to die. 
What awful samples of mythology one finds in the supple¬ 
mentary readers, which “literary-minded” teachers pro¬ 
duce every year! Come, let us reinstate Bullfinch’s 
“Age of Fable.” What curiously wrought Bible stories 
there are! Come, let us instil into our children some awe 
for the Word of God, and incidentally give them in the 
Bible an opportunity of imbibing good style. Throw doAvn 
the portcullis and let there come once more into the fortress 
from long exile. Homer and King Arthur and Bayard, 
through the door wherein have just trooped Joffre, Foch, 
King Albert of Belgium. ThroAV away your Buster BroAvn 
picture-books and glorify Jeanne d’Arc in the nursery as 
illustrated by the pictures in the Boutet de Monvel book. 

T T IS upon the shoulders of all those who remain at home 
1 to undertake this grave responsibility of enriching child¬ 
hood for the future. AVe are fighting for ideals, and this 
should make a blaze of glory of all the ideals which have 
permeated the heart of man since the first day of creation. 
In August, 1914, when Belgium was overrun by the 
heartless hordes, did not we grown-ups hear the cry that 
indeed was a repetition of the tragedy in Euripides’ “The 
Trojan Women”? Can not the teacher ring contempora¬ 
neousness out of the Peloponnesian War? It is simple, if 
only the teacher and the writer exercise creative impulse, 
and have vision. The larger nursery, the larger school are 
in the making. But the larger they are, the larger will 
loom up the great things of the past — the things which the 
soldier in France is just realizing he missed when he was 
young. This war has obliterated time. The massacre of 
the innocents occurred yesterday; the Vandals of old are 
alive again; the crusaders have set sail in our transports. 

In this way the past shall be contemporary, and the 
present full of the golden gloAv of chivalry. Never has 
the world given us a younger generation to care for more 
important for the perpetuation of ideals. Therefore, the 
fortification’s strength depends on the character of the 
mental reserves that enter through the nursery door. 
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ARMY WITH 



Tk@ Narrative of a 




“Thou hast given a banner to them that fear Thee, that it 
may be displayed because of the truth.” 

'HAT has become of the clamor that 
Christianity was a failure and civiliza¬ 
tion a mockery? 

It rose with the first great blood¬ 
letting in Europe, became more insistent 
with the complete ravishment of 
Belgium, and the dreadful and 
increasing crimes of an individual nature. The 
murder of Edith Cavell and the drowning of the 
Lusitania babies brought it to such a pitch that 
even the gentlest and most cossetted people 
turned, bewildered, and said, ‘‘There is no God!” 

I was one of those whose faith had been under¬ 
mined by the ease of peace and plenty prior to 
nineteen hundred and fourteen and who faced 
the storm without an anchor to windward. My 
voice joined the cries of the lost. 

Not until our own country checked its lust for 
gain and abandoned the pursuit of the material 
for the ideal did the clamor die down. With our 
flag raised against the imperial archetype of 
worldly ambition and greed for power, the lips 
of American men and women that had grown 
hard trembled at the name of a beloved boy 
called to the colors; eyes that had grown cold 
took a soft light as the battalions marched to 
the waiting ships. Tears came, and we were 
made whole again. 

We who were left behind turned to our tables 
when the day’s work was done and found for the 
first time that a crust could taste sweeter than 
any viand, that it had been made paschal by 
sacrifice, that our sacrifice was not in vain. 

And so this, the second Christmastide of war finds us 
once more a people with a God to Whom we may turn in 
moments of great anxiety. 

The fir-trees gather then- white burdens again to make 
more beautiful the Holy Night for the little ones pressing 
their faces against the panes, and we look out with them, 
ourselves children at heart. 

The sowing of the stars has not ceased, and those to 
whom war has brought the greatest treasure of human 
life, spiritual peace, look upward once more and behold in 
the beauty of the field of gold a promise of His wide com¬ 
passion. 

How my soul was lost and found again makes a narra¬ 
tive that well might be begun at this sacred season when 
even the agnostic must feel some hint of the glow of the 
celestial fire. And it is chiefly of this, agnostic sitting 
farthest from the hearth, that I ask a fail' and honest 
weighing of the things I must say in describing the struggle 
I fought out within myself. My initial appeal, therefore, 
is to him who does not say that there is no God, but who 
says that he believes only what he sees. 


Illustrations by W. M. BERGER 


'T'HIS story is published without the author’s name be 
* it is the true story of a very well-known American 


:because 

story of a very well-known American writer 
who has related his remarkable experience in the hope that 
it may be of benefit to some other soul trembling on the 
brink of irreparable disaster 



Alone in my room there came 
crowding to me memories of 
my own childhood 


pOR more than a year now I 


have watched from my 
cottage window the soldiers marching to the ships, 
for the foxglove sentinels in Summer and the solemn cedar 
rising from the snow in Winter along the western border 
of my little piece of land join the pickets of the greatest 
embarkation camp in the country. 

Each regiment has its chaplain, each little flock of the 
many creeds its spiritual guide; priest, parson and rabbi 
stride in step with the fighting men, wearing then uni¬ 
form and joining their voices in the marching songs, 
the bar down at last between the ordained and unor¬ 
dained, the democracy of love of God triumphant over 
the old order when a chancel rail separated the shepherd 
from the sheep and the flock was graded in the pews 
according to the fineness of the fleece. Had I been spared 
the son of whom I was given but one heart-breaking 
glance, how humbly, gladly, would I follow his regiment 
to-day down the hill to the edge of the sea, content to 
stumble among the weeds or snowdrifts of the roadside 
until ordered back, just to behold the holy light in his 
eyes as I see in the eyes of all these boys to whom war has 
taught the great lessons of sacrifice, courage and obedience! 

No chaplains went with us when the young men of my 
day marched forth twenty years ago in peace times to 
meet the trials of life and life’s disappointments and dis- 
illusionments. From science and logic we sought our 
comfort and we expected our ethics to form as we made our 
way. In but a little while those of us who were still un¬ 
hurt could have been gathered together in the shade of a 
single tree along the roadside of life. The materialism 
which marked the great period of civilization before the 
nations were thrown into the crucible to be purified, had 
robbed us of our best weapon, of our high idealism. 

In the high emprise of youth we 
wont forth, not with sacrifice and 
obedience as do our boys to-day, but 
with our greatest enemy, Self, march¬ 
ing with us and tearing at our 
flanks. Disaster came to us. As 
youth achieved its crest and the 
blood ran hottest in our veins we 
grasped love that knew no holiness 
and with a wanton sought the 
apples of ashes called fame. Gray 
came to young heads; we filled the 
divorce courts, seeking a new tang 
for the old lust; we gave tenants to 
graves that should not have been 
opened for a score of years, or two 
score, and added to the tax lists a 
few possessors of wealth taken from 
the weaker of our fellows with the 
cruel cynicism that business was 
business. 

With a little handful of bewil¬ 
dered souls, dazzled by the glory of 
the thing that is happening, I am 
left still desperately fighting to keep 
alive and bring to brighter flame the 
spark within me. But I am deemed 
too old to partake of the sacrifice of 



exhausted, lay down before it and sleiit. As yet no 
prayer for help had escaped my lips, nor was there any 
realization that I was already engaged in a fight for my 
own redemption. 

Only the man who has become mephitic with alcohol 
can appreciate the agony of body I experienced as I fought 
the craving in this lonely, snow-covered corner of the 
earth. I got a bucket of water from the nearest inhabi¬ 
ted house, but the first drink was regurgitated. 
None of my organs would function without the 
stimulus upon which they had depended for so 
long. One drink of whisky and I would be ablo 
to fight the better. I found a half-filled bottle in a 
desk and lifted it to my lips, my stomach warm¬ 
ing immediately with the anticipation. But 
no drop of it wet my mouth. My hand was 
lowered as if pressed down by a stronger. Moral 
courage? I had none. 

The Springtime came, and in the woods the 
anemones peeped through decaying, snow- 
spotted leaves like little brown-cloaked nuns. 
To bough and branch came a faint glow of 
green. The wintry bonds of the streams were 
broken and they sang on their way to tho 
mother water, to be lifted again to the skies by 
the warmth of the sun and sent back to tho 
woodland and fields in their never-disturbed 
cycle. Something stirred in mo in response to 
the miracle of renascence and I felt the veil that 
hangs between the hidden life and that which 
brings hurt and hardship begin to lift. 

In the prosperous years I had saved nothing, 
and tho suffering I had gone through in break¬ 
ing the thrall that had held me to the life of tho 
unrestrained animal seemed to have completely 
destroyed my creative ability. There was no 
longer an income, for I could not produce anything for 
my market. My imagination was dead; my craft gone 
from me. I had no money, no prospects and no friends; 
even my wife of many bitter years had left me. Some¬ 
thing had to be done, and so in desperation I sought among 
the discarded work of other days, picked out tho best I 
could find and journeyed back to the city in the hope of 
selling it. 

If one swift light stroke of inspiration had been neces¬ 
sary to make marketable the product I carried to town 
that day, and I had been asked to give it that touch, I 
could not have responded. The fire within me was dead 
and I had not yet learned to stir it with the contemplation 
of the beauties God has so lavished on 
His world. I was but groping out of 
blindness to sight. I believe that a man 
less divinely guided than I was would 
have turned back that day, for it was the 
time of the vernal equinox and wind and 
rain were lashing the growing things. I 
found an old poncho and slipped it over 
my head, proceeding without any further 
concern, toward the moment and the 
place of appointment with the soul I had 
lost, ignorant of what was before me. 

I was trying to sell my product in an 
office in the city, the rain puddling tho 
rug at my feet as it streamed from my 
covering, when I felt a presence which 
lightened my heavy heart. I was intro¬ 
duced to a woman. In her calm eyes I 
, beheld tho beauty of a pure and noble 
soul, in her smile the quickly given friend¬ 
liness of a generous heart and in her voice 
I was trying to sell my product in an office in the city was the music of all those long-ago days 

when I had been a boy eager only for 
what was true and beautiful in life. It seems to me now 
that I must have felt that this woman had glimpsed my 
real self, had caught but a hint of my distress and help¬ 
lessness and that she had offered me the sweetness of her 
smile as an encouragement. No word of what she said 
can I remember or anything of what I said if I did say 
anything. All that I realized then and for days, weeks 
and months afterward was that my heart was clean as a 
child’s heart, and that for the first time in many years I 
had looked upon a beautiful woman and had seen her soul 
and not her body. 

I went back to the streets and the rain, but the sun¬ 
shine of her smile filled my whole being. I went back to 
the solitary place where a kindly God, answering tho 
prayers of my mother, had sent me to make the struggle 
and win the victory over Self. I found the little place 
beautiful, and the bread I broke that night was of fine 
savor, the water better than any wine. 

The veil that had hidden the spiritual life from me lifted 
as gently and as easily as the mist over the lowland at the 
kiss of the sun. I touched the books upon my shelves and 
all the beauties within them came to me in a great rosy 
cloud of remembrance. For a moment I thought it 
strange that I could not as easily recall what was in tho 
volumes written by the destroyers among my authors, 
what, for instance, was the burden of Nietzsche. Then 
I realized that all ugliness had gone from my life. 

The fires were relighted within. I was ready and eager 
for work. I needed only the benediction of her who had 
prayed so long that her son would become a better boy. 
I started immediately on my journey to my mother, once 
more to have a manifestation of divine mercy. 



I found a half-filled bottle in a desk. . 
But no drop of it wet my mouth 


the army with banners. I am left behind with my little 
gathered stores of useless things. 

To-day the ties that bind our young men to the sacred 
things of youth are tightened when they come to the 
sheltering colors. In every camp in the rest shelters 
back of the fighting line your boy sees on the walls 
little signs reading, ‘‘Write Home to Mother” or “Don’t 
Forget Dad.” Even General Pershing, with his great 
weight of responsibilities, last year turned from his mili¬ 
tary maps to givo an 
order clearing a way 
through all the peril¬ 
ous traffic of land and 
sea for the letters 
which were mailed on 
Mothers’ Day. 

In peace times my 
mother waited in vain 
for news of the wel¬ 
fare of her eldest son’s 
soul. The pride she 
may have felt in my 
material ascendency, 
the achievement of a 
degree of fame and 
sufficient prosperity, 
was overbalanced by 
her sorrow at my 
spiritual loss. The 
things that had car¬ 
ried her beautiful na¬ 
ture unhurt through 
two great wars, sacri¬ 
ficing a beloved broth¬ 
er in the sixties and 
giving her grandson in 
this day, were not for me. And yet in all those years I 
never opened a letter from her without knowing that the 
last sentence would be: “I am praying for my dear son to 
be a better boy.” A better boy! With my passions 
given free rein and my best impulses long settled to the 
lees of the cup, how grotesquely it sounded! And yet the 
written words in the little tendril-like script of a day that 
was gone were never changed with the letter’s end, how¬ 
ever much I had changed. 

When the time came for God to answer her petition and 
give her the immeasurable happiness of a mother finding 
a lost child, I was but a lay figure in the beautiful drama 
of His merciful kindness. Nothing that I had done in 
my mature years warranted His mercy. 

There had been no religious propaganda aimed at me, 
no sudden stirring of the emotions as might have come 
had I stepped from a crowded street into the shadowy 
quiet of a church to take stock of myself. I was enjoying 
the things that I thought I liked best in the world, soft 
but unfair living, music and laughter, 
the pursuit of my art, wine and the 
thing which was love to my blurred 
vision and distorted conscience. With¬ 
out a word and without stopping to 
protect myself from the weather, for it 
was Midwinter, I left the place and 
tramped the bleak streets of the city 
until the stark trees of the country 
appeared. 

It began to storm, but it seemed 
only necessary to bow my head to the 
tearing sleet and snow. Thought of 
shelter or conveyance never came to 
me. My physical strength had long 
been wasted by excesses and I fell 
several times, but managed to get up 
and keep on until I came finally to 
the cottage I had left with its honest 
bread for the place of laughter and 
wine. 

The water had been cut off; the 
fireplace was cold; a cricket could not 
have found comfort there. The 
voices of the storm in the eaves and 
against the windows roared through 
the empty house. With hands that 
bled I got wood and made a fire and. 


T RETURNED to the old home, not as the dreams of 
A ambitious youth had shaped that return, although I 
had achieved in a material way all that I had set out to 
achieve. The discomfiture of those who had scoffed at 
my high aims could bring me no satisfaction nor yet could 
the acclaim of those who had bid me Godspeed. The 
quieter streets and the little flowered parks where children 
played, singing the same quaint nursery songs of twenty 
years before, gave me more pleasure than the chief high¬ 
ways where each afternoon the town’s fashion paraded 
itself in the same old amusing way. 

Alone in my room there came crowding to me memories 
of my own childhood and in fancy I heard once more the 
[Continued on page 22] 
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By LOUIS TRACY 

World-famous author and journalist in British service now in America 


British Camel Corps at Ctesiphon’s arch on the banks of the Tigris 



“'"P'O THE inhabitants of Jerusalem the Blessed and the 
people dwelling in the vicinity: 

“The defeat inflicted upon the Turks by the troops 
under my command has resulted in the occupation of 
your city by my forces. I, therefore, here and now, pro¬ 
claim it to be under martial law, under which form of 
administration it will remain so long as military con¬ 
siderations make it necessary. However, lest any of 
you should be alarmed by reason of your experience 
at the hands of the enemy who has retired, I hereby 
inform you that it is my desire that every person should 
pursue his lawful business without fear of interruption. 

“Furthermore, since your city is regarded with af¬ 
fection by three of the great religions of man kin d, and 
its soil has been consecrated by the prayers and pil¬ 
grimages of devout people of these three religions for 
many centuries, therefore do I make it known unto 
you that every sacred building, monument, holy spot, 


I would like to dwell on the perfect phrasing of that 
latest charter of civil and religious liberty, but, being a bit 
of a dramatist myself, I hasten to put before the reader the 
text of the proclamation issued to the citizens of Namur- in 
Belgium on August 25, 1914, by the German commandant 
of the corps occupying the town. Here it is, an accurate 
translation: 

“1. The Belgian and French soldiers must be de¬ 
livered as prisoners of war before four o’clock in front 
of the prison. Citizens who do not obey will be con¬ 
demned to hard labor for life in Germany. 

“A rigorous inspection of houses will commence at 
four o’clock. Every soldier found will be immediately 
shot. 

“2. Arms, powder and dynamite must be gi\en up 
at 4 o’clock. Penalty: being shot. 

“Citizens who know of a store of the above must in¬ 
form the burgomaster, under pain of hard labor for life. 


“5. Every street will be occupied by a German 
guard, who will take ten hostages from each street, 
whom they will keep under surveillance. If there is 
any rising in the street, the ten hostages will be shot. 


“4. Doors may not be locked, and at night after 
eight o’clock there must be lights at three windows in 
every house. 


v’A 




/. iL is roroiaaen to oe in tne street after eight 
o’clock. The inhabitants of Namur must understand 
that there is no greater and more horrible crime than 
to compromise the existence of the town 
and the life of its citizens by criminal 
acts against the German army. 

“The Commander of the Town, 

“Von BVilow.” 

No matter what skill I might have as a 
writer, I could not improve on that. Were I 
the ablest advocate who ever brought a 
criminal to his doom I could not prepare a 
more telling indictment than that. In a 
word, General von Biilow, I thank you for 
the typical Hun avowal of principle which 
enables me to-day to cite you as the exact 
opposite to that Christian officer and gentle¬ 
man, General Allen by. Anyhow, my Amer¬ 
ican friends, can you be surprised that the 
Arabs should have named Allenby the 
“Prophet of God”? 

Well, quite recently came the great news 
that the Cairo-Jerusalem railway had been 
completed. That announcement should 
cause joy among the Jews both on earth 
and in heaven. Joseph, especially, will be in- 
teiested in Paradise, for the line joins up the 
land of his birth with that of his adoption. 
He will note with satisfaction, no doubt, 
how greatly facilitated will be the carriage 
of the corn from Egypt, which in his day, and 
indeed until yesterday, was carried on don¬ 
keys and camels across the desert, to Jeru¬ 
salem and the Holy Land. Truly, that 
simple message of the British general is 
an epoch-making event. 


r | O THE Jews for countless centuries Pales¬ 
tine has been the Promised Land, the land 
of their forefathers, to which they are one 
day destined to return. That day has at last 
arrived, and the Jews can return to-morrow 
to their own country, rebuild the Temple of 
Solomon, and set up the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant. With their imagination filled with pic¬ 
tures of a land flowing with milk and honey, 
a Jewish family which has lived for genera¬ 
tions in Fifth Avenue or in Park Lane might 
on arriving in Palestine experience a slight 
shock. Neither milk nor honey nor any¬ 
thing else flows in that country now; even 
the streams are dried up. The curse of the 
Turks has withered the land. Instead of a 
smiling country they will see rocky and in¬ 
hospitable hills devoid of trees; rugged ra¬ 
vines with sandy beds down which after 
rain turgid water flows for a space. Near 
villages and in the broader valleys may be 
found fruit orchards and standing crops; but 
there are no evidences of wealth and plenty; 
the fruits of the earth merely support an im¬ 
poverished populace—a populace which does not for good 
and sufficient reasons spend in a month on food and rai¬ 
ment as much as even poor people spend in a single day in 
New York or London. 

The home-returning Jew must turn his eyes away from 
this discouraging picture, and look at the map of Palestine. 
He will then see what a priceless inheritance is being re¬ 
stored to him; the milk and honey of the prophet is a stream 
of gold which the commercial genius of the Jews can cause 
to flow from north and south, from east and west. The 
channels for this flow of commerce might almost be said to 
stand completed; and not the least of these is the new rail¬ 
way made by the British from Cairo and the Nile to 
Jerusalem. 

Palestine thus stands at the junction of four great rail¬ 
way arteries. To the north runs the line to Constanti¬ 
nople and all Europe. To the east to Bagdad and all Asia. 
To the south it can stretch the length of Arabia; to the 
southwest to Egypt, the Sudan and the whole of Africa. 
There are, moreover, boundless possibilities to be derived 


O NLY once in the day, when the sun is just 
peering over the crest of Olivet, is Jeru¬ 
salem “golden.” Then the Golden Gate, 
through which Christ is said to have 
passed when He came in triumph from 
Bethany, justifies its name. At all other 
hours even that famous doorway from 
the outer world is a square block of masonry of unpleasing 
Byzantine style. It is from the Mount of Olives that the 
Holy City looks its best. Then the long, severe wall of the 
city, surmounted by the amazing congeries of minarets, 
steeples, domes, towers and flat roofs, contrasts remark¬ 
ably with the desert in the foreground. 

Jerusalem is both fascinating and disap¬ 
pointing. The truth was finely expressed 
by Dean Stanley when he wrote: “These 
localities (the holy places) have, indeed, no 
connection with Him. . . . The desolation 
and degradation which have so often left on 
those who visit Jerusalem the impression of 
an accursed city, read in this sense a true 
lesson, ‘He is not here. He is risen!’ ” Yet 
I have often thought that the mind which 
senses this disagreeable and haunting notion 
has paid no heed to the blight of the Turk. 

Wherever that deadly shadow has fallen 
there comes the wilderness. The Turk 
ruined Mesopotamia, he depopulated Ar¬ 
menia, he has kept Judea in a condition of 
chronic decay. Palestine has a population 
of seven hundred thousand people, or about 
twenty-five to the square mile. New York 
State has over two hundred to the square 
mile, and England over six hundred. There 
are few Jews there, some seventy thousand 
all told, and these are largely the outcome of 
Zionist colonization or of Russian pogroms. 

And now, after twelve centuries, the rule 
of the Moslem has passed. Last Christ¬ 
mas, just a year ago, General Allenby walked 
on foot into the city. A few years earlier 
the German Emperor pranced through the 
same gate, mounted on a white charger, and 
wearing a flamboyant costume reminiscent 
of a crusader, the effect of which was utterly 
spoiled by a pair of bright yellow riding- 
boots! 


LJ E RE, to-day, you can see a photograph, 
marvelous in its simple artistry, of the 
British soldier’s dignified entry, and please 
observe that he and his staff are unarmed! 
Is it not easy to conjure up a picture of the 
bombastic Kaiser? The crudeness of those 
boots strikes the eye like a barrow-load of 
oranges. The East has its own sense of 
humor, so the polyglot crowd which must 
have witnessed both these processions could 
not fail to note the striking contrast between 
the Hun and the Briton, for I’ll bet any one 
a nickel that Wilhelm wore a sword. 

But there are other contrasts, and again 
they are furnished by the same two races. 
Here is the proclamation issued by the Brit¬ 
ish commander-in-chief when he took pos¬ 
session of the city. It was read to the peo¬ 
ple from the steps of the Citadel, and, that 
all might understand, the text was given in 
Arabic, Hebrew, English, French, Italian, 
Greek and Russian: 


BritUu factorial Service 

General Bailloud and General Allenby under a tree at Ismaila 


shrine, traditional site, endowment, pious bequest, or 
customary place of prayer, will be maintained and pro¬ 
tected according to the existing customs and beliefs of 
those to whose faiths they are sacred. 

“Guards have been placed at Bethlehem and at 
Rachel’s tomb. The tomb at Hebron has been 
placed under exclusive Moslem control. The heredi¬ 
tary custodians of the wakf at the gates of the Holy 
Sepulcher have been requested to take up their ac¬ 
customed duties in remembrance of the magnanimous 
act of the Calif Omar who protected that church.” 
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from the geographical position of Palestine not only by land 
but also by sea. Its harbors may become the Golden Gates 
to the East. 


IF JOSEPH, leaning over the ramparts of heaven, 
had happened out of curiosity to be watching a train 
leaving Cairo and heading for Jerusalem, he would on 
a recent occasion have seen a curious sight. This was a 
person, dressed in the flowing robes of a sheik, who from 
time to time, when unobserved by the other passengers, 
threw rolls of paper out of the window, generally near a 
village. Sending a celestial messenger to pick up these 
curious objects, and unrolling them, he would have found 
scores of pictures, and all the same. The picture, which is 
beautifully reproduced, represents a battery of British ar¬ 
tillery drawn up in line and ready to open fire. By the 
side of each gun stands the gun detachment dressed in the 
parade uniform of the British artillery. One gunner holds 
taut the lanyard of each gun, ready at the word of com¬ 
mand to give the sharp pull which will fire the salvo. 


O TANDING alittle backis a British officer, also infuil-dress 
^ uniform, with his hand half raised, and just about to give 
an order to fire. So far there is nothing extraordinary 
about the picture. “But why on earth,” no doubt Joseph 
might well say, “are these men tied to the muzzles of the 
guns?” Turning over the picture he will find the mat¬ 
ter fully explained in four languages. The picture, in 
all its careful detail, has been prepared in Berlin; it is 
made to look as if it were a photograph taken from 
life. 


British Pictorial Service A- 

An Australian officer 
and young Turk 


| TIS,in fact, German pictorial propaganda for the better 
-*• instruction of the poor heathen! To the muzzle of each 
gun is tied a different class or tribe of Indian—an old Sikh 
priest, a Mohammedan lawyer, a Bombay merchant, a Ma¬ 
drasi doctor; and the letterpress informs the said poor 
heathen that these men are just going to be blown from 
guns, and that this is the way the brutal English habitu¬ 
ally treat the alien nations entrusted to their charge! 


British Pictovial Service 


DUT here again the German showed his well-known igno- 
ranee of the psychology of any people save his-own. This 
gruesome picture was naturally meant to fill the Egyptians 
or Arabs with horror and disgust and loathing for the ter¬ 
rible English who could daily commit such horrors. But, 
curiously enough, it had quite an opposite effect. The 
majority of villagers, not having much artistic taste, 
looked at the picture upside down, muttered “wonderful,” 
and went away, not quite sure whether it represented a 
troop of camels, or a back street in Port Said. The more 
erudite, who could not only understand the picture but read 
the fairy-tale at the back, had the shock of their lives. 
They said: “Wah! Allah! We always thought the En¬ 
glish so benign and easy, though haughty in demeanor. 
But from this picture it is evident that they can be very 
stern. It behooves us, therefore, to keep very quiet, and 
give no cause for offense!” Which they did. The Kaiser’s 
pictorial effort was worth many policemen, and remains 
one of the earliest records in connection with the Cairo- 
Jerusalem railway. This is not my story. It is Sir George 
Younghusband’s, but it is so redolent of the East and its 
cryptic way of thinking that I could not forbear from re¬ 
producing it in this article. Moreover, I have seen pre¬ 
cisely similar pictured lies in process of distribution among 
children of the East Side in New York City. 


Turkish prisoners under escort, 
and a bit of home life in 
New street, Bagdad 


T H AYE already gone to greater length than I planned when % 

* I began to write, but my haphazard comments on one 
of the greatest events of the war would be even more casual i 
than they may appear now if I did not refer to the troops 
seen in the excellent illustrations which brighten these 
pages. Across the desert you see the Camel Corps striding, 
Indian troops marching headed by their pipers. Please 
note them. The Camel 
Corps cooperated with 

those splendid troopers . . 

sixty-mile ride the other 
day. } 

The foot regiment is $ jjk 

composed either of Pathans . 

or Punjabee Mohammedans, * 

and here one is brought face s 

to face with a remarkable fy 

fact — the Mussulman f ;. f ML Til 

soldiers of India have K 4 

helped most notably in driv- 
ing the Turk out of Meso- 
potamia and Palestine. </ 

Even the Arabs of the des¬ 
ert have hammered him un- | : 

mercifully. These men, fol- ' { ? J 

low r ers of the Prophet, have 
turned against the false 
Khalifat of Stamboul and 
pinned their faith to the 

flag of Britain. And why 1 ! . 

not? Britain governs sev- 
enty millions of Mohamme- • 
dans in India, and many J'j y. * 
more scores of millions of 
their coreligionists in south¬ 
ern Persia, Egypt, and 
the Sudan. Has she ever < 

betrayed them? Has she " * 

profaned their mosques or 
defamed their Prophet? No, 
indeed, and well do her 
Mussulman soldiers know it. ~ 

It was, then, for Jew r and 

Gentile, for Islam and Chris- JMt ^ * ‘ll 

tianity alike, a great Christ- 
mas Day when General Al- iKi- * 

lenby led his legions into R&jU 

Jerusalem. 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 

Two British officers in a market crowd in Hebron 


British Pictorial Service 


Arab women selling eggs to the Tommies 


Cow tesy of Federali n <>f American Zionist* \ 

General Allenby and aides with leading Zionists in Jerusalem 


r PIIE first anniversary of 
that tremendous event 
will surely be celebrated 
there with joy and thank¬ 
fulness, while each succeed¬ 
ing year should bring back 
to the Holy Land in ever- 
increasing measure the al¬ 
luring repute which led 
Moses and the tribes thither 
so many centuries ago. 


British lectori al Service 


in Palestine 


General Allenby entering Jerusalem on foot 
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Beacef til Vill age i?% Prance 


Salmagno, The Meuse, 
France, 1918. 

To the Editor of The De¬ 
lineator: 

Y OU wrote me asking if I 
would send you some ar¬ 
ticles of interest to your 
worthy readers. 

Accordingly I am sending you 
the first study of three which 
will be: 

First: The village before the 
war: the mobilization and the 
departure of the inhabitants. 

Second: The village during the 
enemy occupation. 

Third: The village after the 
war; its restoration. 

It is of course evident that 
J can not send you the two other 
sections until after my return 
to the village, which is still in 
the hands of the Germans. 

I and my fellow-citizens tender 
to you, as well as to all your 


M. Vauchelet, the author 



readers, our most cordial appreciation, together with an ex¬ 
pression of our admiration for the great and noble ally of France. 
„ . (Signed) A. Vauchelet, 

Schoolmaster and Secretary of Landres and St. Georges (Ar¬ 
dennes), a refugee at Salmagne (Meuse), France. 

ML \ r aucheletLs Story 

A Brief History of the Commune of Landres and 
St. Georges 

[HE Commune of Landres and St. Georges, 
situated in the rich Department of the 
Ardennes, on the borders of the Depart¬ 
ments of the Marne and the Meuse (see 
the map), finds itself, at the moment at 
which I write these lines, twenty kilometers 
inside the German front. It is com¬ 
manded by the heights of Montfaucon, near by in the 
Department of the Marne, which the Germans have 
converted into a formidable stronghold. 

Before the war the community comprised about five 
hundred souls, of whom three hundred and eighty resided 
in Landres, the parish proper, while one hundred and 
twenty dwelt in St. Georges, a hamlet a kilometer from 
the main village. A little stream, running through a 
low-banked valley, traversed both the villages, about 
which there was nothing unusual. In Landres, however, 
they would still show you the ruins of a feudal chateau 
which formerly belonged to the lords of the district, who, 
if history is to be believed, were not very great bene¬ 
factors of the country. As a matter of fact, by dint of 
long-drawn-out legal proceedings, they had made them¬ 
selves owners of the community forest. 

So the community, as regards public property, was very 
poor; it no longer had any possessions and enjoyed no 
revenue, and on that account the people had to pay heavy 
taxes for maintenance of roads, streets and the public 
buildings—three schools, two churches, water supply, 
wash-houses, etc. 

The two villages were inhabited exclusively by farmers, 
farm workers, and small artisans, who, with intelligence 
and industry, worked fertile lands, which produced in 
abundance wheat, rye, oats, barley and hay, potatoes 
and basket-willow. The famous Ardennes horses and 
fine cattle were bred with success. The people were 
industrious workers, sober, thrifty, not very lucky, not 
ambitious, but proud of their crops and their live stock. 
They enjoyed life to the full; and poverty was unknown. 

Notwithstanding then’ labors in the field, which occu¬ 
pied most of their time, our villagers were lively, gay, 
and fond of company and amusements. Every Sunday 
in the fine weather you might see them in the public 
square taking part in games of bowls and skittles. In 
the cafes they enjoyed cards and billiards. And above 
all they liked to gather, in the school for conferences and 
for entertainments. 

In this community where life was all happiness and the 
people were never divided by political quarrels, they 
still celebrated with zest a local festival, which took 
place each year on the Sunday following St. Martin’s 
Day, in the month of November. This festival gave 
the people an occasion for great feasting during five or 
six days. For these annual love-feasts the housewives 
made mountains of their famous pastries; there were 
tarts, brioches, cakes, and above all a famous kind of 
goose pie, tastily seasoned and enveloped in a crisp and 
golden crust. These celebrated goose pies were delicious, 
and to make them, so many birds were immolated that the 
mill at St. Georges, according to an old saying, couldn’t 
run for a fortnight, because the stream which turned the 
wheel was so choked with the feathers of the victims. 

Ah, but we were happy in our villages before the war! 

The National Anniversary 

YULE NEVER dreamed but that this pleasant life would 
always lie our lot. In July, 1914, we had so little 
thought of war that on the 14th of the month we cele¬ 
brated with a spirit hitherto unknown to our community 
the anniversary of the taking of the Bastile, our great 
national holiday, the festival of our Liberty, the cele¬ 
bration of Independence. In conjunction with Mayor 
Julien and the municipal council, the school principal, 
secretary of the municipality, organized a splendid cele¬ 


bration which left a tremendous impression 
on every mind. On this occasion a veteran 
of the war of 1870-1871 delivered a fine 
address on liberty, fraternity and the ad¬ 
vantages of peace — a discourse that gave no hint of flic 
terrible torment into which Ave were to be plunged for so 
many years to come. 

Alas! This was our last holiday. Presently vague 
rumors began to circulate. To the very last moment, 
however, avc refused to believe there Avould be war. We 
never dreamed that France, all so peaceful, could be 
dragged into war; avc did not ex r en see how she could have 
enemies. 

The Mobilization 

NHAPPILY, avc soon Avere obliged to face the reality. 

A general mobilization Avas ordered for the 2nd of 
August, 1914. We kept hoping that never a cannon 
Avould be fired. “It is all for effect,” we said, although 
A\ r e did not doubt then that the Germans had already mo¬ 
bilized so many millions of men that they ought to be 
able to make one mouthful of Belgium and France. 

All our men left in good spirits, confident that they 
Avould soon be back. The harvest was not abandoned 
because they had gone, and I am glad to be able to report 
that under the circumstances our people showed un¬ 
precedented devotion and solidarity. Everybody helped 
everybody else. Every farm implement worked so well 
and so speedily for all that all the crops, which were 
exceptionally abundant that year, were harvested in 
excellent condition. It was the Germans Avho benefited 
by them. Later, when Ave were hungry,. Ave thought long¬ 
ingly of this grain. 

During the first days of August the countryside Avas 
undisturbed. Folks talked of a diplomatic agreement 
still being possible and commented sadly and sorrowfully 
on the assassination of the great Socialist leader Jaures. 
Nevertheless, a kind of anguish gripped our hearts; we 
feared a war. Then troops began to march through 
toward the frontier. We counted on their 
courage, their ardor, their enthusiasm, to 
repulse the enemy. 

Alas, our brave soldiers Avere as ignorant 
as AA r e of the power and number of the enemy, 
who had been preparing for this war for forty 
years. 

Soon the most fantastic rumors began to 
circulate in the village: The Russians Avere 
marching on Berlin; fire and sword had 
swept Metz, etc., etc. Then came more sinis¬ 
ter reports: The Germans were in Belgium; 
the first reverses; the atrocities of those bar¬ 
barians, the “Boches” as they already called 
them. Despite the first withdrawals of our 
troops Ave kept hoping that the enemy would 
not cross the Meuse, a French river which 
formed an excellent natural defense for the 
region. Unhappily, the river was forced, 

Avell down the valley, from the Sedan shore, 
before we had even thought of such a thing. 

The Germans 

CO OUR astonishment Avas great when one 
° evening—the twenty-seventh or twenty- 
sixth of August—while the French army xvas 
holding the enemy in check on the Meuse, near 
Stenay and Dun, Ave saAv arriving in haste 
at the mayor’s office, breathless, haggard, 
disheveled, and speechless Avith emotion, a 
little French soldier, a mere boy of twenty, 
who, after ten minutes to recover, told us 
in broken, disconnected sentences, that he 
had seen two enemy horsemen in the Avoods 
near the village, Avhere he was on guard, 
and that he had fled in haste, leaving his cap and 
bicycle. 

Poor little soldier. I hope they pardoned his flight. It 
was the first time he had seen the enemy. And, besides, 
after half an hour of rest, he was ashamed of his fright, 
and bitterly regretted that he had not “brought down the 
Uhlans.” I haven’t the least doubt that the little felloAv, 
after a bit more experience of Avar, would fight as valiantly 
as any of them. 

This incident indicated that enemy scouts were hiding 
in our woods, even in the rear of our lines, probably hav ing 
crossed the Meuse by swimming. 

This hypothesis was established two days later, when a 
French lieutenant was wounded in broad daylight, within 
the municipality, as he was scouting along a wood. The 
bullet which wounded him, fired from the forest, without 
doubt came from the carbine of one of the enemy ca valry¬ 
men, who, with unexampled audacity, and thanks to the 
trees and their shelter, had advanced very far ahead of 
their troops. 

In the days that followed the wounded began to flow 
in to the local hospital station which I had myself 
established in temporary quarters. It was indeed a 
grievous spectacle, the sight of these poor wounded men, 


M. Day, president of the Council of 
Landres and St. Georges 



Map showing route taken 
by fugitives 


who, however, kept telling 
us, with a sort of frantic 
joy, that the Germans had 
paid most dearly for their 
various attempts to cross 
the river. We did our best 
to give first aid to these 
wounded, who were taken 
avvay, the day they ar¬ 
rived, or the next day, to 
the railroad station, six 
kilometers from the village. 

At last, in the latter days 
of the month of August, 
French troops began to 
make their way back 
through the village; they 
were retreating all along 
the line. It was the gen¬ 
eral swift withdrawal which 
was to end in the mem¬ 
orable victory of the 
Marne. 

Already endless caravans 
of French and Belgian 
refugees were fleeing southward, in disorder, terrified by 
accounts of the diabolical atrocities committed by the 
Germans in Belgium. Reports of these atrocities spread 
so quickly and produced such an impression that one 
poor woman came in tears to ask me if it were really 
true that the Germans were eating the little babies. I 
did the best I could to reassure and comfort these poor 
folk, although I no longer had any doubt but that we 
ourselves were going to be obliged to flee before the 
barbarian horde. 

Fleeing Before the Enemy 

OUCH Avas the state of mind in which we found our¬ 
selves, when, on the first of September — a date 
I will never forget — they warned us of the approach of 
the enemy. That afternoon a few shots were exchanged 
between the French rear-guard and the vanguard of the 
Germans. There was no battle. A few shells fell into 
our gardens, and I think they were the only ones fired. 

In the course of the day the villagers began to depart, 
at first in small groups at random, after having concealed 
their most cherished possessions in the cellars and in 
the gardens. A quite useless precaution, I am sorry to say. 

In the afternoon, however, a convoy was organized. 
Into great wagons the people piled haphazard their bed¬ 
ding, linens, furniture and provisions. They drove away 
the finest horses, the best cows, the sheep, and, about 
three o’clock, the procession took to the road. In my 
capacity as secretary of the municipality, I desired to be 
last to leave, which I came very near having cause to regret 
everlastingly. 

By eight o’clock that night not a single French soldier 
remained in the village. I caught sight of some suspicious 
shadowy figures on a little hill. It was time for me to 
start. I mounted my bicycle and set out to catch up with 
the convoy, Avith which were my wife and 
two children, Arlette, eight years old, and 
Liliane, Avho A\ r as five. But at the first 
village I AA r as obliged to stop for the night, 
because they would not permit any one to be 
abroad. The following day, happily, by 
great good luck I Avas able to reach the 
convoy. It Avas high time. That very day 
the Germans occupied the village, and you 
shall read what happened to the unfortunates 
Avho had been unwilling to leave. 

Picture to yourselves, my friends who read 
these lines, how one suffers Avho is forced 
thus to forsake his home, his birthplace, and 
the graves of his fathers. Can you think 
Avithout a gripping of your hearts of those 
Avomen, those poor little children, taking 
their chances night and day along the roads, 
pursued by those monsters, Avho in Belgium 
had already committed such unspeakable 
crimes? Think of the sAveet little homes left 
there all Avhole and sound, of the dear keep¬ 
sakes abandoned, of the thousand treasures 
gathered during a lifetime, all of which one 
Avill never see again. Your heart is cold, and 
you feel as though something in it had broken. 

Before I relate the story of the flight of 
the fugitives, take note of Avhat happened 
in the vullage as soon as the enemy arrived. 
The details which foiloAv have been related 
to me by our oavii folk and by prisoners taken 
by the French. 

We had left in Landres about a hundred 
persons, and the mayor, M. Julien, had en¬ 
countered the enemy as he Avas seeking safety 
by flight, and had been forced to return to the village, where 
he is to-day, a slave to the Germans. We left also three 
hundred and fifty horses, six hundred cattle, all sorts of 
farm animals, and great quantities of grain and provisions. 
What a Avindfall for our enemies! 

The first to arrive were men of the army of the notorious 
Crown Prince who took so many civil prisoners and who 
Avas the cause of so much misery. Immediately every¬ 
thing was pillaged, ripped to pieces, demolished, burned, 
with a rage Avell Avorthy of the Avorld’s most accomplished 
bandits. After appropriating whatever took their fancy 
they made a bonfire of everything else in the schools, 
the mayor's offices and the church. The archives and 
records of the community received no consideration from 
the Kultur of these interesting sai r ages. 

[To be continued !] 

T 

NO MORE thrilling story has come out of France than 
the simple tale of this little community, told by its 
schoolmaster. In the next instalment he describes vividly 
the fearful experience of the convoy of xdilagers after 
[Contuiued on page 30] 
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So the boy 
started to 
America 

T NINE¬ 
TEEN Gun- 
nar Bjorn 
exchanged his share 
in his father's lute- 
fisk business at the 
head of Lingen Fi¬ 
ord for a sea-ticket 
to New York and 
rail transporation 
out to the arid 
' lands near the great 

Rocky backbone of 
America. The four 
hundred dollars 

that completed the deal with his brother Einar was a 
wonderful start, the family considered, toward the owner¬ 
ship of a rich, fine United States farm. 

It ivas quite the thing that Gunnar’s long legs, the only 
land-striding ones in a family of half-a-dozen sons, should 
turn to America. He had coaxed the crops from five 
rented acres of steep, stony fields that squeezed between 
the sea-curved streets and the sharp hills that cut the sky 
back of the town. But that was a small place for a great 
youth of a Norsk to labor on, and he would never belong to 
the wider sea, heart and hand, as did Sture and Einar and 
Thor and Knud and Haldor, or even as did Hedwig, the 
one sister. Still the Bjorns held on reluctantly to the boy 
until friend Johann, who had gone over two years before, 
wrote that the strange dry country to which he had gone, 
many days of travel even from the landing place in America, 
had gotten water in a big new ditch dug by the Govern¬ 
ment. And just as swiftly as the big ditch tapped the 
mountain rivers and the water flowed down into Dry Val¬ 
ley the tide of settlers flowed in from the other, outer end 
of the valley to fill the land, which would now grow very 
green and rich in alfalfa and good grains. So, wrote 
Johann, Gunnar must come at once. 

Johann did not know that just now, two short months 
after the little stone schoolhouse up on the hillside next to 
the tall-spired Lutheran church had got a new teacher from 
fifty miles away, was the very worst time to start to 
America. And Gunnar said no word. Nineteen is not 
articulate in its new love, nor is it helped to expression by 
five older brothers with ready laughter as boisterous as the 
northern seas. So the boy started to America, taking 
his ship ticket and the order for the land traveling, his small 
cylindrical trunk, his four hundred dollars and his smile, 
to which Hedwig clung last of all. For there wasn’t the 
like of Gunnar’s smile around the Fiord, or even over the 
mountains where as many as two thousand people lived 
often in one town. It dawned slowly, but when it had 
spread over the big fair face of him, from his white teeth 
to his gray eyes, it shone in clear and steady radiance. 

Gunnar took across with him his smile and his big appe¬ 
tite for work with the land and his deft hands that seemed 
made to fashion a warm home out of rough materials, but 
he left a large part of himself in the old country. Up in 
the front part of the schoolroom on the hill, where the new 
teacher sat correcting slate lessons, he had left his heart. 
It was a more important transaction than the lute-fisk 
business exchange with Einar, but with calm, sweet Astrid 
Wattsas just come from over the mountain, all a stranger, 
within the eight weeks past, it could not be so frank and 
not even on the eve of going to America. 

The school-teacher had talked over coffee and almond 
cakes with Hedwig on a Saturday afternoon, had passed 
Gunnar’s careful fields once or twice and had willingly 
added to her school collection of wild plants the rarer spec¬ 
imens that he climbed the south crags for. But when he 
had gone, so new and scarce-known a friend, she went about 
her work never dreaming that a big boy-heart crowded the 
papers and crayons and old records in the desk drawer 
when she sat down, or that she was carrying it home with 
her each night between the pages of her Linnea Botany. 

npHE first year out in the Dry Valley the boy worked for 
a neighbor of friend Johann’s, learning the ways of the 
water that bounded from the big ditch under the raised 
gates into the irrigating stream that turned into their own 
ranch, and had to be led from thence, crawling, into the 
thousand marks that crossed the grain fields, so that it 
should not rush the pi’ecious seed out of the soft dusty 
soil. From dawn to dark he watched the sluggish stream¬ 
lets, guiding and banking with his long-handled spade, 
standing with rubber boots that reached to his hips in the 
turbid wetness, yet lifting his eyes now and again to the 
far stretches of land running from yellow-rim-rocked moun¬ 
tains on the east a hundred miles to white-capped peaks on 
the west. And every gray log-cabin or tiny dark tar- 
papered shack that his keen eyes picked out from the vast¬ 
ness called up the slow-shining smile. The meadow larks 
would hear his thoughts, outspoken in halting Norwegian- 
English, “This is a home-land for Astrid, if I can only come 
near-acquaint enough to tell it. How 
it is to be I do not know, except that 
when I have got my rench by the toes 
of the mountain, I shall go back to the 
old country and live for some time in 
her town until she will take me for her 
man, if so large a thing can be.” 

When he got more of English on his 
tongue he made a new name for her, 

“My star girl,” and always he saw him¬ 
self traveling over the many miles to 
her, as to a queen, a queen crowned- bet¬ 
ter than with gold and jewels by her 
own soft brown braids that matched 
the brown of her eyes. 

Letters might have helped to make 
them near-acquaint enough perhaps, 
but only one ever came, her thanks for 
the box of strange desert plants that 
3 2 
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Gunnar sent for the school 
collection, cactus and sage, 
dwarf sun-flowers and blue 
lupine. After that for a long 
time even Hedwig’s full chat¬ 
ty letters failed to speak of 
Astrid. 

Finally Gunnar wrote, 

“For some months you have 
said nothing about how are 
old Per, the woodman, who 
has lived on the mountain for 
sixty years, and Ragnhild, 
the weaver, and old Auntie 
Dagmar, from whom we got 
such good crisp ‘Fattigmands- 
bakelser’ with coffee when we 
were children, and Astrid, the school-teacher, 
all moved away from Lingen?” 

Hedwig was married and gone to a new town when this 
letter reached Norway, and so full was she of her new ex¬ 
periences as pastor’s wife that she forgot to tell Gunnar 
of the four he inquired for. Then, after another appeal for 
news of all of whom he had ever heard in the Lingen life, 
there did creep into her crowded lines this word: “Soon 
after you sent those very strange plants Astrid, the 
school-teacher, was called home by her mother’s last sick¬ 
ness, and it was said that she went afterwards to live with 
an uncle, a mother’s brother. But where, nobody at 
Lingen knows.” 

rjUNNAR was beginning his third year in America when 
v J this bitter news was dragged out of happy Hedwig. He 
had paid down his cash and his new-country savings on 
raw land, was clearing it of sage-brush and starting alfalfa 
fields. He had a few cattle too, and the Summer feeding- 
range up on Old Baldy Mountain was within easy reach of 
his ranch. During the next Winter he patched up the old 
hunter’s cabin of logs that stood on the place, laying a firm, 
clean new floor with boards sawed for him fifty miles away 
out of his own cutting of timber on the mountain. Then 
he cut yet more trees, and when he brought back the fra¬ 
grant lumber from the far-away mill town he worked 
though t he winter daylight of weeks building a great chest 
of drawers and sturdy chairs that bore the very home air 
of the cottage at Lingen, and a table so big that half the 
valley might sit around its board. 

So came the fourth year and Hedwig’s unconscious boon, 
added as a tiny scrawled postscript standing on its head at 
the top of a full letter: “Selma and Per Gaseby have gone 
to America and it. is said, though no one can say where the 
news came from, that the school-teacher three or four years 
back in Lingen, maybe Gunnar will recollect her, she had 
brown eyes and walked very straight and was called Astrid, 
has gone too to America with her uncle.” 

Gunnar laid aside the borrowed books that had filled his 
evenings and wrote instead, using too full packages of en¬ 
velopes, to the consuls of the cities where the Norsk people 
had gone most thickly, asking if they knew of a maiden, 
Astrid Wattsas, living with an uncle whose name he did 
not know, and both come to America within the two or 
three years past. Because of friends in the old country 
Gunnar Bjorn would like to meet the good uncle, but he 
did not wish to make it so public as to advertise. 

Courtly replies came from forty consuls in the weeks 
that followed but none knew of any young lady so called. 

Spring shot up green in the alfalfa fields, Summer 
bloomed thrice over them in fragrant purple sprays, after . 
each new cutting and flooding of the prolific plants and 
finally Autumn and Winter found the great stacks of 
green-dyed hay baled and ready for the long haul to the 
railroad. 

The twenty miles of treeless road that made Gunnar s 
frequent way as he marketed his hay were never dull. 
From out of one cabin or another reached oftt neighborly 
detaining hands. 

But no one of all the scattered, friendly neighbors knew 
of the Norsk boy’s life-dream, excepting only Grandma 
Boles, who clung stubbornly to the ranch next his own, 
working it with the uncertain help she could get, while 
her married daughter pleaded and protested. 

“We’re only half-teams, you and I, running our ranches, 
Gunnar,” said Grandma, “but it ain’t my fault. I can’t 
seem to see my way clear to give up the ranch after me and 
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The school- 
house had a 
new teacher, 
Astrid Wattsas 



In a beat of the heart Gunnar knew her as his girl 


Hiram had such good times, old as we was, getting it 
started after the water came. In ten years he said it would 
be like the garden of Eden, but he only had two years. 
But you, boy, you shouldn’t be livin’ alone in that snug 
cabin, cookin’ your own flapjacks or even ridin’ out alone 
at sunset times to see to the stock. Sunset’s a good time, 
just as twilight is and fresh early mornin’ and all the 
other times of the long fine days in this country to be 
together. Have you never thought you’ve seen the one?” 

“ Yes,” said Gunnar, “my star girl.” 

“Did you leave her behind you in the old country?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then some day,” Grandma Boles smiled wistfully, “you 
will go back over the big water to fetch her here.” 

“I wish that could be,” said the boy, “but when I left 
she was so newly come to our fiord that I could not speak, 
and she went suddenly away from Lingen, so that I could 
not address her in a letter even. Now they say she has come 
to America with her uncle, but I do not know his name 
and the Norsk consuls were no help to me in finding her. 
There are too many stars in this wide land; I can not find 
mine.” 

“You should go traveling,” said his neighbor promptly 
and hopefully. “You could take one State at a time and 
look around. Why me and Hiram saw a lot of folks even 
from the trains when we moved up here from Missouri.” 

nPHEN it was that Gunnar laughed loud and long. “With 
your faith and your grit, Grandma Boles, I think 
everything would go, but it would take some miles of trav¬ 
eling to find one maiden in many millions.” 

“Well, then,” persisted the old lady, “you had best 
start right away, so as to lose no time. I’ll have my man 
look after your stock. There’s no telling when I’ll give in 
to Mamie and sell or rent, and go over and build me a 
shack on her ranch. It’s getting worse all the time to hire, 
with every newcomer wanting to get started on his own 
land. You go along while I’m here to look after your 
place.” 

But Gunnar waited until the salt sage cropped up on the 
otherwise barren foothills and the stock could be turned 
out to graze. Then came a fortunate chance to go as far 
as Omaha with Shep Green and the trainload of beeves Dry 
Valley was shipping out for the early Spring market. 

A hundred miles down the line they slid slowly through 
one of these small trading centers without stopping. Gun¬ 
nar at the rear door of the caboose saw more than the usual 
fluttering population at the station. Groups apparently 
strange to the town were waiting beside big autos near the 
long platform. 

“Homeseekers’ excursion,” commented Shep Green from 
just within the door, bandaging a wrist sprained in the 
morning’s work with the cattle. 

The train crawled on. A few hundred yards down the 
track beyond the grouped machines stood one alone. Two 
men were beside it and its rear seat held a girl, her hat off 
in the midday mildness of the arid country Springtime, 
showing great braids of soft brown hair wound around her 
small head. In a beat of the heart Gunnar knew her as his 
girl, come from far over the seas and until now lost in this 
vast America. She sat watching the cattle-train curiously, 
with no consciousness of the devouring eyes above the 
Gunnar smile. 

“I must jump and run,” he thought. “Out of the whole 
sky I have found my star girl.” But his feet did not leave 
the dingy foothold at the door of the caboose, for Shep was 
speaking, “I’m only half a man from now until Omaha, 
Gun. This is a nasty sprain. It'll give you double 
work. Beastly luck.” 

“What town was that?” asked the Norsk, as the little 
houses grew yet tinier. 

“Oh, that’s Heifertown,” drawled Shep, “one of the 
dinkiest of the dinky towns on this line. See any 
peaches or daisies there?” 

Gunnar did not answer. Still watching the town dot 
on the horizon he was seeing stars, northland stars. 

And the long train shunted a slow way for another 
dragging day before Omaha was reached. There a 
quick sale at a good market relieved them of responsi¬ 
bility within the day, and favored Gunnar’s plan to get 
back by the limited to Heifer; own. He enquired at the 
post-office, the unprinted directory of all the wide ranch 
country about, as well as of the town. 

[Continued on page 36] 
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ND now there was a new phenomenon in Brus¬ 
sels, theretofore unknown, one of those 
amorphous expressions of the psychology 
of the crowd, a thing obscure, indefinable, 
instinctive, atavistic, evoked out of the 
mysterious and unfathomable depths of 
human consciousness. No one identified 
it; it went unnamed, unrecognized; men entered into a tacit 
and spontaneous conspiracy not to mention it, yet each felt 
it and was himself its helpless victim. 

The invasion of the German hordes, the long reign of 
terror, the persecutions and plottings, the spies and secret 
agents, the summary trials, the drumhead courts martial, 
the firing-squads, all the enginery of a soulless military des¬ 
potism, scorning all the restraints that men of honor have 
devised, had never been able to produce that sensation, 
but now the gangs of slavers stealing through the land, ap¬ 
pearing suddenly at night, tearing men from their beds, 
from their wives and children, to send them off into that 
unknown and shameful slavery, benumbed tin; very cur¬ 
rents of life, destroyed the last of (he few of life's satisfac¬ 
tions that were left, so that men could not eat; they dreaded 


the coming of the night, and the dawn brought them no 
surcease or hope. 

In the first days, the seizures were all in Flanders- — re¬ 
mote, inaccessible, incommunicado, governed by the whim 
of Oi erst and Feldwebel and Kreischefs. It began there, as I 
have said; Helfferich had just made his declaration on 
forced labor in the occupied territories in the Reichstag, 
where it was received with docile acquiescence. I remem¬ 


ber how at the time I imagined what would happen if Mr. 
Lloyd George should arise in the House of Commons, or 
Mr. Kitchin in the House of Congress and casually an¬ 
nounce that the Government had decided to seize men in 


their homes, deport them to another land, and set them to 
work in mines, quarries, and factories. 

The declaration in the Reichstag was hardly made before 
affiches were posted all over Flanders ordering the men to 
report. The very next day the men were sent away. 
“God knows where,” said the man who brought in the 
news. He came with the story of Alost. There the men 
“capable of bearing arms” — nothing was said there about 
“idlers” — were summoned by njfiche on Thursday, Octo¬ 
ber twelfth, to present themselves the following day. 
About seventeen hundred men between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five were assembled. They were examined by 
the Germans precisely as slaves would be examined in the 
slave-mart, their muscles pinched and tested, and about 
four hundred who appeared physically unfit were thus 
eliminated. The remaining thirteen hundred were locked 
up at Alost and a second examination eliminated about 
three hundred more. The thousand who remained were 
imprisoned and the military authorities by force compelled 
the burgomaster to announce to them that they need not 
fear, that they would be utilized only for work on the rail¬ 


ways. The men were then released and told to appear on 
the sixteenth, bringing certain clothes and effects. 

On the sixteenth, however, instead of the thousand, only 
six hundred appeared. Of these the married men were re¬ 
leased and the remaining four hundred were given a paper 
to sign. The paper was in German and the military re¬ 
fused to translate it or to explain its contents. The men, 
all of them, refused to sign, and were again locked up. 
What happened after that, the man did not know, but two 
trains filled with young men went away and the young men 
were singing “La Brabangonne" and "De Leeuw van Vlaan- 
deren” (“The Lion of Flanders”). 

The men seized at Alost were not deported to Germany 
but were taken to France in the region of the Somme, not 
far from the firing-line. There they were set to work 
making a grade for a railroad line; at night they were 
locked up in an unused factory building and as they were 
given little to eat, the French threw bits of food over the 


wall to them. 


A S THE dread thing drew nearer, the tales were more cir- 
( umstantial. 1 had them in more abundant detail, and 
sometimes from several sources, so that it was possible to 
have a more vivid picture of the events that were still, in 
the early days of December, almost beyond belief. 

It was on the morning of November fourteenth that the 
decree which convoked the male population of twenty-two 
villages was affiched at Wavre, the main town of the 
canton. 

The afiiche said; “All men of from seventeen to fifty-five 

years, inclusive, of the commune of - , will report on 

the fifteenth of November, 191 (5, at eight o clock in the morn¬ 
ing, German time, at Wavre, Place du Marche. 

“The burgomaster must be present and interested par¬ 
ties must have their certificates of identity and, if neces¬ 
sary, their card of control. They will be permitted to 
carry small hand baggage. Those who fail to report will 
be immediately transported, without delay, and by force, 
to the place where they must work. Besides, there may be 
applied to them heavy penalties of imprisonment and 
heavy fines. Priests, doctors, lawyers, teachers and proles¬ 
sors do not have to report.” 

The affiche had been posted at seven o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. It had been expected, feared, and yet there had been 
the vague, unreasoning hope that somehow it would not 
happen, but now there it was, on the walls: Twenty-four 
hours’ notice given to leave home, family, friends, and to go 
off in the night in the cold into dark and sinister Germany! 
The women had to warn those who were working and did 
not yet know. They had to warn them so that they might 
have time to prepare, so that they might pass with them 
that day, the last perhaps, and take such poor, pitiful mea¬ 
sures of foresight as were possible. The women went to 
search and bring them home. And then there were the 
poignant scenes of parting, not alone the sorrow there is in 
all parting, but the anguish of such a parting as this. 

They were poor homes. Two years of war, of high prices 
and rationing, had stripped them almost bare. In their 
cupboards there was little food — only that which was 
strictly necessary for each one—and on the morrow, if the 
father or the son were taken, there would be no other re¬ 
source left. They made up their bundles, putting in them 
all they had, the last bit of clothing, the last piece of cover¬ 
ing, the piece of the loaf oi' bread that remained, every¬ 
thing, “No matter,” said one; “to-morrow, we shall not 
care to eat.” 


By BRAND WHITLOCK 


They had to be at Wavre at eight o’clock and from all 
these communes, in order to reach the main town of the 
canton in time, they must start early and be an hour or 
two on the road. There were no vehicles; they had to 
walk, carrying their luggage. At six o’clock the intermin¬ 
able and lamentable procession began on all those roads, on 
a bleak morning of November in the bitter cold, in the 
biting wind, for Nature,*almost as cruel as man, was full of 
menace. Most of the men would not let their families go 
with them; the way was long and their presence would only 
make the parting harder. And so they trudged, alone or in 
groups, walking in heavy silence over those well-known 
roads of happy memories. But there were some women 
who were not to be deterred, and they dragged themselves 
along behind, weeping. 

The town of Wavre — a pretty place, or a place that was 



THE SPOILED BOY 

By EDGAR A. GUEST 

WHEN Wilbur Arthur Archibald was just a little lad 

His father used to talk to him in ways extremely sad, 
ITe told him of the dreadful things that In; must never do, 
And pointed out from time to time the evil men he knew. 
But worse than that he never Jet him climb a tree or wall. 
He told him that was dangerous and he’d he sure to fall. 

Tie “don’ted” him from morn til! night and fdled his soul 
with fright, 

He feared some one should black his eye and bade him not 
to fight; 

He “shushed” him when he dared to speak if older folks 
were near 

And told him little children's thoughts nobody eared to hear. 
One time he pointed out to him the governor of the State 
But hinted it was vain for him to hope to be as great. 

And Wilbur grew a bashful hoy, afraid to speak out loud, 
When other children stood erect his head was always 
bowed; 

In school he was a timid child; his lessons he’d recite 
As one afraid that what he’d learned could really not be 
right. 

But one thing he seemed certain of — that was his father’s 
creed. 

That many difficulties faced the hoy who would succeed. 

He never tackled anything with mind and conscience clear. 
He had been told that if he failed the heartless world would 

sneer. 

So Wilbur Arthur Archibald just dried upon the shelf, 

A man that never in his life had dared to he himself. 

Oh fathers, learn a lesson now from Wilbur’s foolish dad 
And do not “shush” and “don’t” so much or you will spoil 
the lad. 

Copyright by Edgar A. Guest. 


pretty before the Germans burned so many of its houses — 
was all gray and shivering that morning. It was sur¬ 
rounded by troops and the processions entering by all the 
roads took the narrow streets that led them to the Place du 
Marche, the square of old houses whose facades, black¬ 
ened by fire and pierced by bullets in the earlier days of the 
invasion, stood gaunt and irresolute in the wind. The 
Germans had barred all the streets; access to the square 
was forbidden to all but the men, and the crowd pressed 
against the barriers. The men were parked like animals 
according to their communes, and stood waiting with hang¬ 
ing heads, powerless, humiliated. From time to time one 
cried out a name, some word of encouragement — already 
good-bys and farewells. 

Then began the work of separation, of selecting those 
who were to go. A thousand at a time the men were 
marched into a school where the slavers sat. To get there 
the groups followed a street along the Dyle. It is a pictur¬ 
esque quarter of Wavre, one which in happier times the art¬ 
ists used to paint. That morning at the windows of all 
the houses there were faces of anguish — women, children, 
old men, in tears. There were even people on the roofs 
looking down on the sad cortege that passed along, their 
eyes seeking out a father or a husband, a son, a brother or a 
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lover. They waited for hours there in the square before 
being marched to the school. 

As they drew near to the school there was a sound that 
swelled, gradually grew louder, and the faces lighted up. 
Yes, it was "La Brabangonne ” those inside the school were 
singing. There at the end of the courtyard was a group of 
men who had been marked for deportation. It was they 
who were singing, as loud as they could, Belgian and 
French hymns. When they saw the others coming, they 
cried out; “Don’t sign, don’t sign!” They held them¬ 
selves erect, full of courage, pride and manly will. There 
was not a complaint. When one of the men saw a friend 
go by, he asked him to inform his family, to tell them that 
he had been taken, and then he resumed his defiant song. 

The men from each commune were first taken into a 
room, where a doctor examined those who had provided 
themselves with physician’s certificates stating that they 
were unfit for work. This German physician was indul¬ 
gent, almost generous; now and then he pronounced liber¬ 
ations; but there was a second room and here the fate of 
each man was decided bruskly, mechanically, in a few 
seconds and without appeal. It all depended on which one 
of the two words was pronounced by the German officer, 
those two banal words that had suddenly acquired a new 
and appalling significance, one of them set him at liberty, 
the other doomed him to slavery. There were scveial men 
in uniform, the Kreischef, the civil commissioner, and some 
officers with the rigid, inflexible, arbitrary rule of military 
authority which tolerates no discussion. 

The burgomaster, an alderman and the secretary of the 
commune were there too, authorized.to assist at the exam¬ 
ination but there was nothing they could do. 

r pIIE decisions were made by two officers, one on each side 
-*■ of the room; they examined the men rapidly, beginning 
with the young lads between seventeen and twenty-five 
years. They glanced at the card of identity which told 
who the man was, gave his trade if he had one, or his civil 
position; the officers looked him over rapidly, as dealers 
might examine a horse, testing his capacity. They asked 
but one question: “Were you unemployed?” and then the 
inexorable decision, that one of the two words which was 
fatal — links (to the left). The man was lost; his fate had 
thus been decided by the will of a single man in less than ten 
seconds. 

To leave the hall they had to pass through a door which 
had been divided by a barrier of wood into two narrow 
ways. Two soldiers guarded this barrier. The corridor 
to the left led to a hall where those who were to be sent to 
Germany, those on whom had been pronounced that la¬ 
conic word links, had to pass. Those who passed to the 
right went out by a non-commissioned officer , who stamped 
a seal on the card of identity stating that they were set 
free; this right-hand corridor led to an open window before 
which there was a table; on the ground outside there was 
another table, and the man set free sprang on to the table 
inside, through the open window to the table outside and 
so on to the ground. It looked as though he were running 
away. In his breast there was the vast, the selfish relief, 
and then his heart would close again at the thought of the 
others who had not been so lucky. In the large hall the 
examination went on all day — links, recht, links, recht. 

At the end of a little street not far from the school a 
crowd had gathered, a crowd that grew larger as the day 
advanced; the anxiety had been too great; they could not 
wait. The women had come from all the villages — moth¬ 
ers, wives, sweethearts; they buttonholed everybody who 
came out, asking news of their own. “Is he taken?” 
“Has his case been passed on yet?” Oftentimes those 
who had been released did not know, they could not tell, 
and struggled to escape a second time from the importu¬ 
nities of these imploring, sobbing women. They all 
sobbed, my friend told me, and those who could strain a re¬ 
leased husband or son to their breasts sobbed most. 

Those who had been passed out links were gathered in a 
large hall and there each man was asked if he would sign a 
contract agreeing to work for the Germans for large wages. 
If he consented, he gave his name and his address and was 
authorized to go home so that he could make his prepara¬ 
tions to leave in several days. If he refused, he was im¬ 
mediately subjected to all sorts of menaces, told of calamities 
that would befall him, and led away to join that agi¬ 
tated group of those who like him would not submit, to be 
received with cheers as t hough he had won a victory, as in¬ 
deed he had. Very few of them signed, very few consented, 
almost all refused. They had to wait a while, wait until the 
group was sufficiently large, and when it had grown to a 
size worth while it was surrounded by soldiers with fixed 
bayonets and by mounted Uhlans and driven to the rail¬ 
way station. Two officers walked beside with whips in 
then hands — die schlag, the old emblem of the slave-driver, 
and the new of modern Germany. Sometimes as they 
passed through the stroets a woman in tears dodged under 
the barrier, threw herself on one of the men in the crowd for 
one last farewell, only to be lashed back by the soldiers. 

TN THE streets that led to the station there were others 
-*■ waiting at the windows, waving handkerchiefs to those 
who were going away. The men in the street marched 
with heads up; now and then they threw their caps in the 
air, and they sang as they had sung in the courtyard of the 
school — to defy the Germans, and perhaps to keep up 
their own courage in such an hour. At each street corner 
there would be a little fracas, one of the prisoners would try 
to run away, but always he would be lashed back into the 
line by the schlag or pursued by a Uhlan and prodded 
back into the ranks with his lance. 

Some of them had to pass by their own homes and they 
broke from the ranks to hug a child or a wife, then again 
the schlag and the lance and they were back in line, quiet 
for a while — then singing again. Finally the column disap 
pearedin the station. No one saw them any more, but 
there could be heard still coming from the station those 
shouts of defiance, those songs, “La Brabangonne" and “La 
Marseillaise .” It lasted into the night, then the singing 
could be heard no more, for suddenly there was t he blare 
of a brass band, the band of one of the regiments, taken 
there to drown those cries and those patriotic songs under 
the grotesque gaiety of German military music. 

Before morning the train had borne them away to 
Germany. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN TOED: A plain, sensitive girl, Margaret 
of Meadowmere, blooms into lovely womanhood at nineteen. 
Ail her affections have been centered upon her home. Sir Mark 
Haselton, a bachelor neighbor of her father’s age, is encouraged 
by the mother to propose to Margaret. She thinks of all it, will 
mean to remain near her beloved Meadowmere, of the good she 
can do with wealth, of her mother’s displeasure should she refuse, 
and accepts him. 

Boynton, a young American, comes to visit Sir Mark. Sud¬ 
denly they find that they love each other, but Margaret de¬ 
clares that she can not hurt Sir Mark, nor leave Sunnydale. 

After Boynton’s departure, it seems to Margaret that the 
future holds nothing. When Tom forges his father’s name, 
she learns that Tom is her stepbrother and Meadowmere 
belongs rightly to her. At last when she can no longer put 
off Sir Mark, a letter comes from Boynton asking if the delay 
in her marriage can mean that there is still hope for him. Will 
she let him come for her? She answers “Yes.” Her parents 
refuse consent, so she runs away to London and marries him. 

PART IV 

HAVE been married for a week. On the last day of 
October Margaret Miller passed out of existence 
and Mrs. Edward Boynton took her place. A week 
of wonderful, glowing happiness such as my wildest 
dreams had not touched; a week which I shall 
remember till I close my eyes forever on this happy 
world—perhaps after, who knows? 

As soon as I reached London, I 
wired to father and next day I wrote 
him a long letter, begging him to for¬ 
give me and telling him that we were 
going to sail in a fortnight—“Won’t 
you please come and say good-by to 
me — or can I come to Meadow¬ 
mere?” 

Now that I was satisfied, now that 
I had got the happiness I wanted with 
all my being, I began to have time 
to be sorry for hurting him so much. 

I felt a keen pity and a desire for his 
forgiveness which grew into longing 
as the days went by and no word 
came. 

At first it seemed as if I had no 
thoughts or memories. I had only 
feelings, otdy the sense of a breathless 
happiness. It was not until the be¬ 
ginning of the second week, when 
Eddie had to attend to some business 
and I was left alone for a few hours 
in the big hotel, that I began to think 
of what was in front of me. In a few 
days I should have left England. I 
should have turned my back on 
Meadowmere, on Sunnydale and on all 
the things I had known and loved. 

I should be going to a new land, 
among strange people. In the whole 
of that vast continent I would not 
know one single man, woman or child; 
except my husband, not one human 
being would recognize me amid a 
crowd. 

I was waiting in the lounge one day 
for him to come back and take me out 
to lunch. It was the first time I had 
had courage to enter the vast pillared 
space by myself—if he were not with 
me, I had scurried to the lift and had 
been glad to get into our room. The 
self-consciousness which I thought 
school had conquered had been in 
evidence again in the midst of so 
many strangers and I could not 
conquer the feeling that people were 
watching me and that the knowledge 
that I had run away would somehow 
communicate itself to them. A bell¬ 
boy came through and with a jumping 
heart I heard him call in his singsong 
voice, “Mrs. Edward Boynton”— 
then a pause—“Mrs. Edward Boyn¬ 
ton.” I sat rooted to my chair, 
moments, seeming like hours, passing 
before I had courage to speak out and 
claim my name. 

It was a special - delivery letter 
from Sir Mark! I could not read it 
there with all those eyes around me; 
not yet had I gained the habit of feel¬ 
ing alone in a crowd. 

Tears gathered in my eyes as I read 
the well-known writing, and a sense of communion Avith 
the things that had been made me forget for a moment my 
present happiness. “I only returned to Sunnydale 
yesterday,” he wrote, “to find you had gone, and as I 
hear that you will be sailing in a few days, I am hurrying 
this letter to you to wish you much happiness, and to 
send you my wedding-present. I think you will like to 
have this link with Sunnydale, and I hope it will convey 
to you the message I want to send — that the bitterness 
with which I first heard your news has gradually faded, 
and that now I can think of you as the little girl I used to 
know who was my friend, and who has found a happiness 
which I ought to have realized a man of my age could not 
give to a young, vital thing like she is. 

“With all good wishes to you and your husband, 

“Your sincere friend, 

“Mark Haselton.” 

A paper had fluttered to the ground, and with tears 
running down my cheeks, I picked it up. It was a piece 
of parchment on which were many flourishes and, finally, 
“aforesaids” and “inasmuches,” I 
-it Avas a deed giving the owner- 
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in sympathy with the people, would look after the cottages 
for you.” 

Still the same thoughtful Mark! When Eddie came in 
and saw the traces of tears on my face, “Hello,” he said, 
“Crying! What’s up?” 

Without a word I handed him the letter and as he read, 
his face settled into an expression which hid all feeling. 

“Isn’t he awfully kind, Eddie?” I said eagerly. 

“So now you are a landowner, Margaret?” was all he 
said. 

“Do you mind?” 

“Sure not — by the way, I have an invitation for you.” 

“An invitation!” I said, surprised. 

“Yes, to dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Robert Haselton.” 

“ Why, Iioav funny of him to ask us,” I said thoughtlessly. 

“Funny?” 

“Yes—I mean—well, he is Sir Mark’s brother, and-” 

“Whatever difference should that make? I am doing 
a lot of business with him while I am here, and he probably 


would be unbearable going away without saying good-by. 

I looked eagerly amid the crowds which were gathered 
on the landing-stage to see the liner sail, and standing 
a little apart, 1 saw my father. A lump came into my 
throat at the sight of his tall thin figure, as I thought 
how sad he must feel at the frustration of all his plans 
for the future. But ho greeted me with his ordinary 
quiet manner and I could read nothing of his feelings in 
his face, as he shook hands with Eddie in a matter-of-fact 
way. We were so surrounded with people that I could 
not CA'en ask him to forgive me — it Avas like a meeting 
between passing acquaintances. 

“I have straightened out the question of Meadowmere,” 
he said as we were showing him our cabin. “When the time 
comes for you to inherit, Margaret, there will be no diffi¬ 
culties. I suppose you will both come back then?” 

I glanced at my husband. Would he, I wondered, would 
ho ever give way? If only I could have that to look 
forward to! Then, saddened by the flatness in my father’s 
Amice, I grasped his hand. “I don’t know, but don’t let’s 
think of the future. You are there now, father, and 
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amid “saids” and 
grasped the truth 
ship of six cottages at Sunnydale to Mrs. Edward 
Boynton! 


CAH, MARK, I understand, but what new wisdom is it 
which makes me wonder whether it were not better 
that there should not be a link Avith Sunnydale? Whether 
it were not better that I should forget that part of my 
life so that it might not fight with the new? 

On the next page there was a postscript saying, “If 
you wish it, my steward, who as you know is honest and 


Margaret, this is our wedding present from father and mother; they’ve furnished it and fixed 

it up for us. Isn’t it a dandy home?” 

looks upon it just as a business courtesy; besides, he Avas 
aAvfully good to me when I was here the first time.” 

“Yes, but that was—before-” 

“But that’s nothing to do with him.” 

“Yes it has — it ought to have; it’s his brother, it’s part 
of his family.” 

My husband laughed. “Oh, that terrible ‘family’ of 
yours! If your brother had been beaten up in a fair fight, 
you surely wouldn’t hate the man who’d done it?” 

“Perhaps not hate him—but I wouldn’t like him. You 
see, it would be my brother who Avas beaten and I would 
feel I ought to stick to his side out of loyalty.” 

“Y\/HAT a corking member of a vendetta you’d make! 

You'll find, though, that your attitude is no good 
in modern life.” 

“No, 1 sha’n’t,” I answered stubbornly. “I think a 
family ought to stick together and defend one another.” 

“All right,” said he, ending the argument with a kiss; 

“now let’s go and eat.” 

On the few occasions when I had seen Mr. Haselton at 
Sunnydale I had never liked him, now 1 liked him still 
I<*ss. He was totally different from Sir Mark. He had 
an easy, worldly sort of manner, arid behind it he always 
seemed to be laughing at people. As he greeted me, there 
was some satire in his smile which made me blush and feel 
young and stupid; there was something in Iris manner 
which seemed to penetrate the beautiful glamour with 
which this precious new love was sheathed. 

The day before we were sailing came, and still no word 
from father! I sent him another telegram telling him 
the time of the train on which we were going up to 
Liverpool, and begging him to come to see us off — it 


still has a ‘Squi-er.’ Sir Mark’s bailiff is 
after my cottages — you know about them, 
don’t you?” I asked, a little shyly. 

“Yes, Sir Mark told me. He’s a 
splendid man.” 

Though I agreed in ray heart, it was 
rather embarrassing to have his praise 
sung before my husband, and for a 
moment I was glad that the cry of 
“Visitors to the shore!” went up. 
Then the thought that I was leaving 
my father broke through my reserve 
and I clung round his neck, sorrow 
tightening my throat. 

I was alone as we sailed down the 
river in the gray November evening, 
for Eddie had gone to look after 
baggage and chairs. As I watched 
the coast-line gradually disappear in 
the surrounding darkness, memories, 
hopes, dreams, so intimately connected 
with the place 1 loved, were tugging 
at my heart till it seemed as though 
dissolution must take place, part of me 
sailing on and on over this smooth 
Avater, while another part, a vital one, 
remained behind. As I strained my 
eyes to catch the last glimpse of the 
shore, as I looked until I could not 
tell which was shore or sky or sea, a 
pain gathered round my heart, stifling 
me. 


I HARDLY felt my husband’s touch 
1 as he came up and grasped my hand, 
t ill his low words, “I will make you 
happy, dear, and soon you’ll be proud 
of your new country — it’s so big and 
wonderful!” brought me back. 

I looked at, him vaguely — he was my 
husband and yet for a moment I 
thought how stupid of him to praise 
the new country when my heart was 
being torn by love of the old. For a 
moment I lost the sense of intimacy 
and it almost seemed as though an 
enemy stood there whose strength had 
forced me away from the place I loved. 
Then this glimpse of a strange woman, 
antagonistic, critical, resentful, passed 
like a flash, leaving the woman I knew 
who loved the man by her side with 
a passionate love which absorbed every 
other feeling. In silence I put my 
hand through his arm and stood for a 
moment, then we went down to change 
for dinner. 

The water exercised a peaceful, sooth¬ 
ing spell which made the past seem far 
away, anti the future — well, what did 
anything matter so long as the breeze 
blew the cobwebs away from one’s 
soul, and the salt spray lashed one’s 
face and every one just ate and slept 
and loitered, leaving their energy in 
pawn till they reached New York? 

The peace which had been with us 
for seven days was broken by a sup¬ 
pressed excitement — people who had been willing to stay 
and chat about nothing at all now began to fuss over 
luggage, to become important and busy and hustling. 
We were going to land. Soon the thing was done — we had 
landed, and I was stepping on the soil of my new homeland. 

Such waving and greeting, such jests and merriment, 
so much friendship and intimacy — I felt very lonely, and 
then I saw Edward step forward and grasp the hand of a 
short, thickset man and disappear in the embrace of a very 
stout woman. A pretty girl, smartly dressed, kissed him 
in a casual manner, and immediately I was introduced. 
These were my relations. 

I liked Mr. Boynton as soon as I saw him. He had a 
twinkle in his keen eyes and there was something strong 
and reassuring in his hand-shake. But Mrs. Boynton 
made me nervous — she was so friendly, so large and over¬ 
whelming. She kissed me as if I were an only daughter 
returning to a mother’s arms. If she had been shy and 
distant, I could have understood her—my own feelings 
would have given me the clue — could she be more friendly? 

“Maisie, you look after your new sister while Popper 
and I help Ed with the baggage!” 

I turned hopefully to Maisie. How I longed for a com¬ 
panion in all this strangeness! She gave me a cool little 
smile and looked so much older than I expected, so much 
at ease, so smart and self-possessed that I felt very young 
and stupid beside her; in the latter respect she probably 
agreed, for after a few moments she began to look around 
her with a bored and indifferent air which would have 
done credit to a world-weary woman of forty. 

Presently I saw her eyes brighten as a tall thin young 
man came into view. “Why, here’s Clarry!” she said, 
[Continued on pafje 32] 
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DISEASE OF THE 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 

Cartoons by WILL CRAWFORD 




The psychastbene’s eternal cry is, “I fear something 
is going to happen to ME!” 

'ORRY, it is often affirmed, is the disease 
of the age. We are insistently told that 
there is no other malady so widespread 
in our day, and none of greater potency 
for harm when all its consequences are 
taken into consideration. And, un¬ 
deniably, worry ranks among the heavi¬ 
est handicaps on existence. Yet to regard it as a disease 
in itself is sadly misleading. It is, rather, a sympton, and 
usually a sympton of what may truly be described as the 
disease of the age—ego-centricism, or self-centeredness. 
Cure the victims of self-centeredness—better still, take 
measures to prevent the development of self-centeredness—- 
and at one stroke you will have come close' to solving the 
most urgent problems of the present day. To this insidi¬ 
ous disease, I may say without fear of exaggeration, is 
chiefly due the steadily rising tide of vice, crime, insanity, 
nervous disorders, “race suicide” and marriage failure, 
which in the opinion of men of sober judgment threatens to 
rise higher until finally it engulfs mankind, putting an end 
not only to civilization but to humanity itself. Whatever 
else needs to be done to insure the conservation of the race, 
certain it is that the disease of ego-centricism must be 
earnestly attacked and masterfully overcome. 

One great difficulty, unfortunately, is that often those 
most seriously afflicted with ego-centricism do 
not appreciate the nature of their malady. 

They may not even suspect that they are in 
any way out of health. Take the case of a 
certain young woman, unhappily married. 

For about a year after marriage tilings had 
gone exceedingly well. Her husband and she 
seemed patterns of devotion. Then there had 
come a change. Gradually, imperceptibly, a 
barrier had been erected between them. The 
husband spent much time at his club, they 
seldom appeared in public together. Finally a 
day came when the embittered wife decided 
that she must have either a separation or a 
divorce, and consulted an old family friend to 
unbosom her troubles and ask advice as to 
which course she should pursue. The friend, 
sympathetic but truly wise, counseled her to 
this effect: 

“It will be the worst mistake of your life if 
you break with your husband. He has his 
faults, I know, but he really is a fine fellow, and 
sincerely in love with you. The trouble is 
that you have expected too much of him, and 
have given no thought to what he justly has a 
right to expect of you. Happy marriages can¬ 
not be one-sided affairs. There must be a 
reciprocal spirit of give-and-take, readiness on 
both sides to make sacrifices, even real joy in 
sacrifice. Can you honestly say that you have 
been willing to make any sacrifice of your in¬ 
terests, your comforts, your pleasures? 

“This is a time for plain speaking, and I should do wrong 
not to speak plainly. I have known you since you were a 
little girl, and often your extreme interest in yourself has 
saddened and startled me. I do not blame you, however. 

I blame your father and mother, with whom I used to re¬ 
monstrate at their readiness to give you your way in 
everything. It was natural that they should want you to 
be happy. But, by gratifying your every whim, by doing 
things for you which you ought to have done for yourself, 
they unwittingly made it impossible for you to grow up 
other than self-centered, and, let me add, self-indulgent. 
The business of home-making is to you quite secondary 
to the business of having a good time. That is the root of 
all unhappiness. Ought you to be surprised that your hus¬ 
band is disappointed in you and has drifted away from 
you? But it is not too late to mend matters. If only you 
will learn to think less of self, you will have no reason to 
talk of separation and divorce.” 

Competent authorities estimate that at the present time 
one marriage in every twelve in the United States termi¬ 
nates in divorce. And since divorce statistics first were 
assembled there has been a continuous rise in the divorce 
rate. Fifty years ago divorce was at the annual rate of 
little more than 80 per 100,000 married population; now 
it is at a rate far in excess of 200 per 100,000 married 
population. The total number of divorces in the ’70’s and 
’80’s of last century averaged annually less than 20,000; 
now the annual average is not far from 100,000. To check 
this alai’ming increase, which manifestly threatens the in¬ 
tegrity of the nation, the first essential is undoubtedly a 
preventive campaign against the disease of ego-centricism. 

Analyze carefully the causes of divorce court records, 
and almost invariably you will find that, as in the case just 
cited, undue absorption in self, on the part of one or both 
of the contracting parties, is at the bottom of the marriage 
failure. This is assuredly symptomatic of moral weak¬ 
ness, or moral disease, the cure and prevention of which 
should become an organized social effort. 

And, precisely as marriage failure is a symptom of the 
disease of self-centeredness, so are those disorders of 
thought and behavior commonly known as functional 
nervous and mental maladies. Last month, when survey¬ 
ing hysteria and kindred disorders of the mind and nervous 
system, we found reason to interpret them one and all as 
misguided efforts to escape from intolerable realities. 
That escape should become imperative and should take the 
peculiar form it does is mainly due to the profound ego- 


centricism of the unfortunate nervous weakling. Your 
typical victim of hysteria keeps his attention fixed inces¬ 
santly on his or her hysterical symptoms. The neuras- 
thene can think of nothing except his or her aches and pains. 
The psychasthene’s eternal cry is, “I fear something is 
going to happen to ME!”,, His Majesty Myself is regnant 
in all these poor people, driving them to conduct which too 
often must candidly be described as the quintessence of 
selfishness. Not a few nerve specialists, indeed, insist 
that a stupendous selfishness is the prime characteristic of 
all the functionally nervous, though few have quite so 
bluntly expressed themselves to this effect as the New 
England psychopathologist, Doctor Boris Sidis: 

“For many years, day'after day and night after night, I 
lived with patients who were under my care, observation, 
and treatment. One trait always revealed to me the pre¬ 
dominant characteristic under the constantly changing 
psychopathic symptom-complex, and that is the extreme 
selfishness of the patients. There is no greater egotism to be 
found than in the typical cases of psychopathic affections. 
. . . The psychopathic patient does not hesitate a 
moment to sacrifice to his ‘affection’ father, mother, broth¬ 
er, sister, husband, wife, lover, friend and children. In 
some cases the patient stops at nothing, and only fear of 
suffering, sickness, evil consequences, and punishments can 
restrain.” 

Here is frankness with a vengeance. And, remember, 
this description of the typcial functionally nervous invalid 


Marriage failure is a symp¬ 
tom of the disease of 
self-centeredness. 


Is by one who has had unusual 
opportunities to study such invalids 
closely. For many years hysterical 
paralytics, neurasthenic wrecks, 
psychasthenes tormented by obses¬ 
sive dreads, have been coming to 
Doctor Sidis to be helped back to 
normality. His recognition of their 
extreme self-centeredness has not 
prevented him from sincerely sympa¬ 
thizing with them and giving them 
the full benefit of his expert knowl¬ 
edge. For he also recognizes that, 
whatever their symptoms, self- 
centeredness is the disease from 
which they suffer, and that they are 
as truly ill as is the victim of 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, or Bright’s disease. 
The difference is that while the latter stands 
chiefly in need of physical upbuilding, the 
nervous invalid needs most of all a moral 
strengthening and guidance that will free him 
from the thrall of self. 

This is why the modern specialist puts such 
emphasis on work as a curative factor in the 
treatment of functional nervous and mental 
disorders. The invalid forgets himself, for¬ 
gets his troubles, when absorbed in congenial 
work. The work cure, it is true, does not by 
itself cure all nervous patients, in many cases 
special psychological skill being needed to win 
mental health. But wisely chosen and wisely 
directed work is of benefit even in these cases, 
and many a real miracle of healing must be 
put to its credit. Often, of course, great tact 
has to be exercised in rousing interest in any 
kind of work, for that matter in persuading the 


sufferer that he is able to work at all. But once this initial 
difficulty has been overcome, once the unhappy neurotic 
submits himself to the moral discipline of work, curative 
results may follow with astonishing rapidity. 

A middle-aged business man entered a New England 
sanitarium, the victim of obsessive fears concerning his 
health. To all appearance he was indeed in the last stages 
of some fatal disease, being incredibly gaunt, sunken-eyed, 
haggard-faced, scarcely able to drag himself up the sani¬ 
tarium steps. For a year or more he had been wandering 
from one health resort to another, always without benefit. 
The many physicians who had examined hi m had uniform¬ 
ly failed to find any evidence of organic disease. But this 
left him only the more firmly convinced that he was afflicted 
with some unique ailment quite outside of medical ex¬ 
perience. For a week after his arrival at the sanitarium 
he kept to his room, declaring that he felt too weak to go 
outdoors, even to walk down the stairs. Finally the sani¬ 
tarium chief said to him: 

“I have been studying your case closely and I am sure 
that I know what is the matter with you. It is not going 
to be such a difficult matter for you to get well, provided 
you do exactly as I say. For one thing you must get out 
into the open more than you have been doing, and you 
must take a little exercise every day. Do not tell me that 
you are too feeble to exercise. I know much better than 
that, for, as I said, I have been studying you closely. 
Come now, and I will show you how I want you to exercise.” 

Reluctantly, grumblingly the patient obeyed. At a 
snail’s pace he followed the physician, as the latter led the 
way to a small garden plot, where the earth had been pre¬ 
pared for planting. The patient’s voice rose in indignant 
protest, as the physician placed a garden rake in his hand 
and requested him to begin at once to rake the plot smooth. 
He could never do this, he declared; he knew nothing about 
gardening; his heart would not stand the strain of such 
heavy work; it would collapse, etc. His doctor was 
adamant. 

“Your heart is all right,” said he. “You need rake to¬ 
day for only ten minutes, but to-morrow I shall expect you 
to rake for a little longer. Nothing will happen to you, I 
can promise.” 

At the end of ten minutes the trembling patient stopped 
raking, surprised to find himself still alive. A week later 
the physician’s efforts had to be directed, not to urging 
him to work in the garden, but to dissuade him from over¬ 
working. Three months more, and the former nervous 
wreck was a picture of health, willing and able to cope with 
the difficulties of the business world. Most important of 
all, during his stay in the sanitarium he had learned lessons 
in self-control and had acquired a philosophy of life tending 
to make certain that he would not relapse into the old self- 
centered ways of thinking responsible for his nervous 
invalidism. 

It is because this reshaping of ideas and ideals is indis¬ 
pensable to the nervous, that some specialists nowadays 
make it a point to advise their patients to take an active 
part in social service work of some kind. “For patients 
who think they have much to suffer, yet whose complaints 
are all of subjective feelings of oppression and depression,” 
is the way one New York physician puts it, “there is no 
better remedy than to come into touch with real suffering. 
I have known not a few neurotic young women, who were 
preparing for themselves years of suffering by overatten¬ 
tion to little pains and aches, saved to a life of usefulness 
and even happiness by having to nurse near relatives 
through the last stages of fatal cancer. When these neu¬ 
rotic persons are brought intimately in touch with real 
suffering, have their sympathies aroused, and see how well 
human nature can bear pain when it has to, and yet not be 
impatient nor wish to end it all, then a renewed life comes 
over them and they cease to be preoccupied with them¬ 
selves.” Always, in other words, the prevention and cure 
of psychoneurotic ailments depend on the prevention 
and cure of self-centeredness. Bearing this in mind, it be¬ 
comes obvious that just as early training in self-control and 
altruism is the one thing most needed to 
check the increasing divorce evil, so is 
early training in self-control and altruism 
all-essential if the increasing evil of func¬ 
tional nervous and mental maladies is to 
be checked. 

So, too, with regard to insanity, in al¬ 
most all its forms another product of self- 
centeredness. The popular belief that 
insanity always has its roots in heredity, 
is correct only to the extent that heredity 
may be responsible for certain brain 
weaknesses which will ultimately develop 
into insanity unless 
care is taken to guard 
against the occur¬ 
rence of conditions 
favorable to such de- 
velopment. Be¬ 
cause a man’s father 
died insane it by no 
means follows that 
the son is fore¬ 
doomed to develop 
insanity. He is, 
however, more likely 
than other men to be¬ 
come insane if he ex¬ 
poses himself to the 
exciting causes of in¬ 
sanity. And, when 
closely analyzed, 
these causes with few 
exceptions are found 
to depend on the dis¬ 
ease of the age, self- 
centeredness. This 
holds true even when 
[Continued on page 33] 


His fears about his health were cured by gardening. 
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Every time you eat good soup you lay a solid foundation-stone for 
sturdy, vigorous health. 

No other food can properly take the place of good soup. It has a special 
body-building value of its own. It should be eaten by every family every day. 


A plate of Campbell's Tomato Soup served steaming hot is not only a 

nourishing appetizer in itself, but it increases 
the nourishing effect of all the food you eat. 


‘My! This is snappy — and nourishing, too. 
Gee! I'm so happy with Campbell’s and you!’ 
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Serve it as a Cream of Tomato 
And watch the children grow 

Give it to them regularly and often. Give 
it to the tired workers—not forgetting yourself. 

Notice how refreshing and sustaining it is 
when you feel too “done up” to eat a heavy 
meal. This is nature’s invigorating tonic 
stored in the juicy red-ripe tomatoes from 
which we make this tempting soup. 

It aids digestion. It helps to regulate the 
body processes which create active strength 
and energy. 

Each can gives you two cans of 
wholesome, satisfying soup. You 
have no cooking cost, no waste, no 
labor, no delay. It is all ready for 
your table in three minutes any 
time. 

Order it from your grocer by 
the dozen or the case. This is the 
practical and economical way. 


21 kinds 


12c 


a can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 

Clam Bouillon 

Clam Chowder 

Consomme 

Julienne 


Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton 
Ox Tail 
Pea 

Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Parisian Soups 

Perfected by a New-Day Art 



Hotel Ritz Creations 

Most Van Camp Soups are based 
on prize Parisian recipes. A famous 
chef from the Hotel Ritz in Paris 
brought them to our kitchens. 

Each was selected because experts 
pronounced it the best soup of its 
kind in existence. Some had won 
prizes in French culinary contests. 
And the very chef who made them 
for Parisian connoisseurs, made them 
for Van Camp. 



Our College Cooks 

The Van Camp kitchens are direct¬ 
ed by college-trained, scientific cooks. 
They took these recipes and tested 
different blends. On some soups hun¬ 
dreds of tests were made. Years were 
spent on some of them to reach the 
perfect flavor. 

The}' fixed a standard for every ma¬ 
terial. They minutely detailed every 
process. Thus every batch of soup 
— forever — is exactly like the model. 



A Six-Page Formula 

A Van Camp Soup formula covers 
as high as six pages. A single soup 
contains 19 ingredients, each of a spe¬ 
cified standard. It requires 24 hours 
to make it. 

The Van Camp chefs follow these 
formulas step by step. The blend is 
always identical. The materials never 
vary. Ever)' minute detail is exactly 
followed. 



Paris at Home 

As a result, you can serve the most 
exquisite French soups in your home. 
And better soups than Paris ever 
served, for the blends have been per¬ 
fected in our scientific way. 

There are 18 kinds, all ready to 
serve. And each costs but a trifle. 

Compare them with the soups you 
know. They will change all your con¬ 
ceptions of good soups. Tell your 
grocer to send a few cans now. 



Soups Kinds 


Other Van Camp Products Include 

Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 

Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 



Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 

A famous dish made five¬ 
fold better through this scien¬ 
tific cookery. 



Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 

A great Italian recipe 
perfected in this same 
painstaking way. 



Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


a new attainment in this 
delicacy, through these expert 
methods. 



By MARIA LINCOLN PALMER 


I N RESPONSE to the call in America dur¬ 
ing the past Summer to utilize every 
ounce of garden crops housewives have 
dried thousands of pounds of perishable 
fruits and vegetables grown in their home 
gardens. This has been real food service and 
has helped to contribute toward the final 
victory of the great war. 

Every pound of vegetables and fruits dried 
for home use has released just that much food 
for shipment overseas. At the same time, it 
has reduced materially the amount of money 
spent on the food budget and taught us a new 
kind of food thrift. Since the opening of the 
war the Food Administration has urged the 
wide use of all perishable foods, and this year, 
by this method of preservation, we have been 
able to carry over for Winter use the large 
surplus of fresh fruits and vegetables that 
would have otherwise gone to waste. 

If prepared carefully most dried foods retain 
their flavor and palatability. Except the vita- 
mines none of the food value of the product 
is destroyed in drying, for this method of 
preservation only drives off the moisture of 
perishable foods through evaporation. All 
foods and vegetables contain from sixty-five 
per cent, to ninety-five per cent, water; this 
loss of moisture can be restored to the food by 
soaking in cold water. The time required 
for this depends on the particular fruit or 
vegetable. From six hours to thirty-six hours 
has been recommended for restoration of the 
moisture to the plant by the best drying ex¬ 


perts. Since the dried foods lose some of their 
mineral content in the water in which they are 
soaked, it is suggested that they be cooked in 
the same water. 

No definite tables for the exact amount of 
water required for the restoration of each dried 
food to its original form have been worked out. 
However, it is a safe plan to allow from one 
and one-half pints (three cups) to one quart 
(four cups) to each cup of the dried prod¬ 
uct. The color of most of the dried fruits 
and vegetables is improved by the addition of 
a small amount of soda to the water in which 
the dried material is cooked. Cook them 
slowly until they are thoroughly tender. The 
palatability of this dried vegetable is improved 
by the addition of high seasoning. Such 
flavor foods as cheese, nutmeg, celery, onion, 
mustard and paprika tend to produce a more 
edible product. 

The flavor of dried fruits is also improved by 
additional seasoning. For this, lemon-stick, 
cinnamon and whole cloves are recommended. 

The color of the dried fruits and vegetables 
differs somewhat from that of the fresh prod¬ 
uce. The change is due to the action of the 
oxygen in the air upon various elements in the 
perishable foods. 

It is the duty of every American housewife 
to use at her home table this Winter the 
dried foods which she spent so much time in 
preparing during the hot Summer. If your 
family refuse to eat them in the form you have 
prepared them, try the recipes given below. 


How to Use Dried Foods 


Pumpkin Pie 

1 cup dried pumpkin 2 eggs 
3 cups cold waiter 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

E cup corn-sirup E teaspoon ginger 

1 tablespoon rice flour 1 cup milk 
E teaspoon salt 

CLOVER the pumpkin with three cupfuls of 
^ cold water and soak twenty-four hours. 
Then cook the mixture until the pumpkin is 
soft and can be easily put through a colander. 
Beat the eggs thoroughly; add to them sirup, 
sugar, the well-sifted dry ingredients (rice flour, 
cinnamon, ginger and salt;, lastly the milk. 

This recipe is sufficient to make a large 
pie or three small pies. 

Baked Rhubarb 

1 cup dried rhubarb E cup chopped seeded 
E cup brown sugar raisins 
3 cups cold water 

pOOK the rhubarb in three cups of cold water 
^ for twelve hours. Into a well-oiled casse¬ 
role put a layer of the soaked rhubarb, a layer 
of raisins arid a layer of brown sugar. Con¬ 
tinue these layers until all the ingredients are 
used. Pour over the top the cold water that is 
left from soaking. Bake slowly for one hour. 

Squash Pie 

1 cup dried squash E teaspoon cloves 

2 cups cold water E teaspoon allspice 

2 tablespoons rice flour 1 cup brown sugar 

E teaspoon ginger 1 egg 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 1 cup milk 

E teaspoon salt 

COAK the squash in three cupfuls of water for 
^ twelve hours. Cook over the fire until the 
squash becomes soft and tender. Drain and 
put the squash pulp through a colander. Add 
milk, well-sifted dry ingredients (the flour, 
cinnamon, cloves, allspice, sugar, salt) and well- 
beaten egg. Put in a double boiler, and cook 
the mixture until it thickens. 

This recipe makes two large pies or three 
small pies. 

Strawberry Jam 

COAK two cupfuls of dried strawberries in five 
° cupfuls of cold water for tea hours. Heat 
the mixture over the fire until it comes to a 
boil; then add two and a half to three cupfuls 
of brown sugar. Boil for ten minutes. Skim 
and remove from the fire. Seal in sterilized 
fruit-jars. 

Cranberry Tarts 

1 cup cranberries 1 cup chopped raisins 

1 pint cold water 1E cup corn-sirup 

("‘'OVER the cranberries with the pint of cold 
^ water and soak in a kettle for four hours. 
Put on the stove and bring to the boiling-point. 
Add the chopped raisins and sirup. Cook 
slowly for twenty-five minutes. This makes 
excellent filling for puff-pastry shells. 

Peach Butter 

(''OVER one cupful of dried peaches with 
^ three cupfuls of cold water. Soak in a 
kettle overnight or an equivalent of time. 
Place the kettle over the fire and allow the 
peaches to cook slowly until they are tender. 
To this amount of dried peaches add one pint 
of fresh-canned peaches and one cupful of 
corn-sirup. Heat the entire mixture until it 
is brought to the boiling-point, and continue 
boiling until the consistency of the peaches is 
of the desired texture. Remove from the fire, 
strain the pulp through a colander. Reheat, 
and if not thick enough, continue cooking. 

This peach butter has a much better flavor 
than if the dried peaches alone are used. 


Jellied Prunes 


E lb. prunes 


E box gelatin or 2E 

2 cups cold water tablespoons granu- 

add boiling water lated gelatin 

E cup lemon-juice E cupful cold water 
1 cup brown sugar 

DICK over dried prunes. Wash and soak for 
r eight hours in two cupfuls cold water, and 
cook in same water until soft; remove prunes, 
stone, and cut in quarters. To prune-water 
add enough boiling water to make two cupfuls. 
Soak gelatin in half cupfid cold water, dissolve 
in hot liquid, add sugar and lemon-juice. 
Strain, add prunes, mold and chill. Stir twice 
while cooking to prevent prunes from settling. 

Peach Pudding 

E cup peaches E teaspoon salt 

3 eggs E cup maple-sirup 

2 cups milk E teaspoon vanilla 

COAK one-half cupful of dried peaches for 
° eight hours in two cupfuls of cold water. 
Put on the fire and cook until tender. Moisten 
pieces of stale bread with slightly beaten eggs, 
maple-sirup, salt, milk and vanilla. Line a 
baking-dish with bread and arrange alternate 
layers of bread and soaked peaches to fill the 
baking-dish. Put the dish in pan of water 
and bake until firm. Serve fruit sauce with 
the pudding. 


COAK 

fnio t 


Apple-Sauce Cake 

1 cup dried apple slices E cup sour milk 
1 pint water 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 cup molasses E teaspoon cloves 

2 eggs E teaspoon grated 

E cup butter substitute nutmeg 

1 level teaspoon soda E teaspoon allspice 
E cup brown sugar E teaspoon salt 
1 cup chopped dried raisins 
Sufficient barley flour to make a stiff batter 

(''OVER the dried apples with a pint of cold 
v -' water and soak overnight. In the morning 
drain and crush in small pieces. Add to the 
apple pulp the molasses and boil until the 
apples are tender. Mix the ingredients in the 
order given. Bake in a moderate oven for one 
hour. This cake has excellent keeping quali¬ 
ties and does not dry out, as does the usual 
war-cake mixture. 

Dried-Apricot Pie 

E cup dried apricots 1 cup brown sugar 

2 tablespoons butter substitute 

PREPARE as for dried apples. Other dried 
fruit may be used in similar way. 

Apple-Tapioca Pudding 

1 cup dried apples E cup maple-sugar 
E cup tapioca 1/16 teaspoon salt 

1 pint water E teaspoon cinnamon 

1 tablespoon lemon 

one cupful of dried apples in three cup¬ 
fuls cold water eight hours. Cook tapioca 
in one pint boiling salted water, stirring con¬ 
stantly until transparent. Then add sugar 
and spice, if desired. Oil a baking-dish and 
place in it one cupful of soaked dried apples. 
Bake until apples are tender. 

Raspberry Shortcake 

1 cup dried raspberries 1 egg 

2 cups barley flour % cup water 

5 tablespoons baking- 1 cup brown sugar 
powder E teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons shortening 
COAK one cup of dried raspberries in three 
° cupfuls of cold water. Cook for fifteen 
minutes in the water in which they are soaked. 
Mix and sift dry ingredients and cut in the 
shortening with knife. Add beaten egg and 
enough water to make a stiff dough which can 
be handled. Turn on floured board; roll one- 
half inch in thickness, bake in oiled pie-pan. 
The dough may be cut with biscuit-cutter for 
individual shortcakes. Split open and spread 
with butter substitute and raspberries sweet¬ 
ened with brown sugar. Spread raspberries 
over top of cake and serve with cream. 

Creamed Kohlrabi 

1 cup dried fresh kohlrabi 4 cups water 

C'OVER one cupful of dried fresh kohlrabi 
with four cupfuls of water (the water drained 
off of boiled rice flour). Soak twelve to four¬ 
teen hours, heat the mixture to the boiling- 
point and boil for fifteen minutes. Add two 
cupfuls of boiling water and continue cooking, 
at the simmering point, for twenty minutes 
longer. Drain the vegetables, season with 
salt and pepper, and serve in one and one-half 
cupful of white sauce. 

Creamed Peas 


1 cup dried peas 


3 to 4 cups cold water 


('''OVER one cupful of dried peas with three to 
four cupfuls cold water and soak twelve 
to fourteen hours. Drain. Bring the water to 
the boiling-point. Add the peas and one-quarter 
of a teaspoonful of soda. Boil for one and 
one-half hour. Drain the water off the peas, 
rinse off the soda, add the peas to one and one- 
half cupful of thin white sauce and serve hot. 

White Sauce 

2 tablespoons butter IE teaspoons rice 

substitute flour 

1 cup milk E teaspoon salt 

E teaspoon pepper 

A/TELT the butter substitute in a saucepan 
1V1 and add the flour. Add the milk grad¬ 
ually. When the mixture becomes thick put in 
the seasoning. This sauce is improved by the 
addition of two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. 

Creamed Celery Soup 

1 cup dried cubes of 1 teaspoon salt 

celery E teaspoon pepper 

E cup dried celery y 3 cup dried onions 
leaves 4 E cups water 

2 tablespoons dried or chopped fresh parsley 

C'OVE'R the dried vegetables with water and 
^ soak twelve to fourteen hours. Cook the 
ingredients in the water in which they have 
been soaked until tender. Bring water to the 
boiling-point before adding the vegetables. 
Drain off the liquid and put the dried vege¬ 
tables through a sieve. Add to the vege¬ 
table pulp two cupfuls of white sauce, the 
recipe of which is given in this article. 
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HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT FOR 


FOLK AND BIG 



Bv GRACE LEE DAVISON 


F OR a party for little folks, send invita¬ 
tions made of squares of heavy white 
paper, ornamented with sketches of 
Santa Claus, stockings, or Christmas 
trees, and write upon each in red ink: 

Santa Claus invites you 
To a Christmas party gay, 

At Helen Blank’s house — 

Please don’t stay away. 

From three to six o'clock, December — , 1918 

Instead of using envelopes the squares of 
paper may be folded and fastened with a 
Christmas seal. 

If there is a big brother or uncle, have him 
dressed in a red cloak, with a Santa mask, and 
a red cap, to assist the little host or hostess in 
welcoming the guests. This is a sure way of 
starting the afternoon off merrily. 

When the guests have all arrived, form them 
in line and have some one play the piano. 
When the music stops suddenly it is a signal 
for the children to look for inexpensive Christ¬ 
mas favors which are hidden around the room. 
As soon as the music starts, they must join 
the line again. When a child finds a favor he 
drops out of the game. 

Here is another game which never fails to 
amuse the children: At one end of the room 
place two large bowls. Captains are chosen 
and the company is divided into two equal 
sides. The game consists of dipping into a 
third bowl of nuts with the hand held flat, 
fingers extended close together, in order to get 
as many nuts as possible on the back of the 
hand. These are carried across the room and 
dropped into one of the bowls by two players 
at a time. The one who carries the most nuts 
to the goal wins. 

A diminutive Christmas tree, bright with 
tinsel ornaments and lighted candles makes an 
attractive centerpiece. Refreshments should be 
simple, consisting of plain vanilla cream topped 
with red cherries, cookies, fruit and candies. 

A Twelfth-Night Bazaar 

npWELFTH-NIGHT offers many possibili- 
ties for successful entertainment and is a 
favorite date with prospective hostesses, 
marking the close of Yule tide merry-making. 


Just inside the door visitors encounter 
Punch, wearing a mask with hooked nose and 
coin tipped with red. He presides over a book 
in which the guests write their names. 

The king of the revel himself is next dis¬ 
covered, together with the Twelfth-Night 
queen. They preside over the yellow-and- 
white cake booth, which, with its gay crepe- 
paper decorations resembles, a gbrgeous Spring 
flower. In the center of this booth, on a table 
reserved for it alone, is the traditional mystic 
Twelfth-Night Cake. For the sum of ten 
cents each guest is entitled to cut a slice. If he 
finds a coin, it means wealth, a ring portends 
marriage, a bluebird happiness, and a key 
means a journey. All kinds of cakes are for 
sale here, from plain gingerbread cookies to 
tall much-iced culinary masterpieces. 

The next booth, which contains the magic 
pool, looks like the entrance to an enchanted 
forest. When you enter, a girl in woodland 
green sells you for ten cents a small candle, 
the half of an English walnut shell, and a slip 
of paper upon which you must write your 
name. 

The candles are fastened by their own wax 
to the shell, the names slipped over the candles 
and the boats set afloat on the magic pool, 
which is a large new tub, filled with water 
tinted with bluing. 

The woodland sprite who presides over tills 
booth agitates the water with a large palm- 
leaf fan. Those boats which traverse the 
water with the candles still burning signify good 
fortune. The boat which sinks or in which 


\X7RITE for suggestions telling the 
’ V kind of affair you plan to give 
and the age and number of guests. 
Enclose a stamped, addressed en¬ 
velope. Address Grace Lee Davison, 
The Delineator Service Department, 
Butterick Building, New York. 


the candle is extinguished means disappoint¬ 
ment and adversity. If two of the guests’ 
boats touch and drift along side by side it 
means that their lives will move in similar 
paths. If a boat linger near the shore, a quiet 
uneventful life is foretold, while a boat 
tossed around in deep sea signifies many ad¬ 
ventures. 

From the Magic Pool to the Land of 
Candles is only a step or two. Candle Land is 
a large booth, marked off by tall gray screens 
and lighted entirely by candles. Twelve 
candles stand in a long row, far apart, each 
lighted and each of a different hue. White is 
for January, blue for February, green for 
March, a lighter green for April, violet for 
May, pale pink for June, rose color for July, 
yellow for August, purple for September, red 
for October, orange for November, and bright 
scarlet for December. 

The guests are asked to jump over the 
candles one by one, the object being to do so 
without extinguishing a single light. To do 
this successfully portends good luck for each 
month of the year. A flame extinguished 
means bad luck during the month indicated 
by the color of the candle. A candle knocked 
over foretells dire misfortune. Twenty-five 
cents is charged for admission. 

Dainty little flower girls pass among the 
guests and sell old-fashioned posies to the 
ladies and boutonnieres to the men. 

Tacked to the front of the refreshment booth 
are large round placards, with different items 
of the menu written upon them. By studying 
this novel bill of fare one may find sand¬ 
wiches, salads, ices and cakes. But one can 
only procure his supper by hitting the desired 
cards with arrows shot from a bow. Each 
arrow sells for a certain amount. Justice is 
tempered with mercy, however, and fifty 
cents entitles a poor marksman to the choice of 
three items. 

An old-fashioned cake-walk makes a merry 
finale to the evening. A cake of imposing 
size, iced and decorated to the king’s taste, 
is mounted on a stand in the center of the 
room. Contestants dance around it. To the 
couple voted most successful a prize is 
awarded. 



S MALL domestic tragedies are not easier 
to face because they are small. The fur¬ 
nace that goes out, smokes, won’t get hot 
when it should and does get hot when 
it shouldn’t—is no pleasant household com¬ 
panion. 

The trouble with the furnace is frequently 
failure to put common sense in with the coal. 

There be furnaces and furnaces! Some heat 
air, which in turn heats the house. Others 
heat water, which is piped to radiators. Still 
others heat water hot enough to make steam, 
which carries the heat to the living and bed¬ 
rooms. 

But the underlying principles of furnace 
management are the same in all. 

There are at least three means of fire con¬ 
trol. A slide usually in the ash-pit door below 
the grate, known as the main draft; another, 
called the “check draft’’ in the coal door; and 
a valve, commonly called a “damper,” in the 
pipe leading from the furnace to the chimney. 
Many furnaces add a fourth, called the “air 
by-pass.” 

The main draft supplies air to the fire. If 
the main draft is open, the coal-door check 
draft closed, and the chimney damper 
“straight” or open, then the maximum amount 
of air passes through the fire, which gets hotter 
and hotter until the coal glows at white heat. 

Closing the main draft would put the fire 
out in five minutes if the rest of the furnace 
were air tight. It isn’t. So closing the bottom 
draft merely decreases but does not entirely 
stop the flow of air upward through the fire. 
Because hot air rises from the furnace up the 
chimney, the strong draft sucks air up through 
the coal. To check tins action still further, 


By C. H. Cloudy 


the “check draft” in the coal door is provided. 
Opening it permits a stream of air to enter the 
furnace above the fire. It blows over the sur¬ 
face of the fire, cools it, mixes with the current 
of hot air going up the chimney, satisfies the 
notion of the rising hot air ancl largely elimi¬ 
nates the drawing of air through the coal. 

The chimney “damper” regulates the 
amount of suction or up draft. The more it is 
closed, the less hot air goes up the chimney, 
and the less draft there is. The main and 
check draft regulators affect the amount of air 
which gets at the fire—the chimney damper 
affects only the amount of the suction or draft. 

An air by-pass is a valve in the throat of the 
pipe from furnace to chimney, to let in air 
above the fire, diminishing the draft, without 
passing additional air over the surface of the 
fire, thus cooling it. Its use also diminishes the 
amount of draft as does the damper. 

Ail these facts are important to the furnace 
tender. In the morning the fire is naturally 
low—it has burned most of the coal put in the 
night before. First shake the grates, to get rid 
of the ashes and clinkers, until hot coals drop 
through, indicating that there is clear fire rest¬ 
ing on the grate bars. Next, put on coal 
Then open tne bottom draft, close the coal- 
door draft, close the air by-pass and open the 
chimney damper. The furnace is then “draw¬ 
ing full.” In from ten minutes to half an hour, 
depending on the weather (for the colder the 
air outside, the stronger the suction) the 
coals will be burning with a bright blue flame, 


shot with yellow (if the coal be anthracite). 

Now, shut the main draft. Unless the fur¬ 
nace is undersize for the house it should func¬ 
tion well with a good fire and the main draft 
closed. Slowly open the air by-pass. The 
more you open it, or the more you close the 
chimney damper without coal gas or smoke in 
the house, the longer the fire will last and the 
less coal it will burn. If the by-pass alone will 
not keep the fire low enough, begin to open the 
coal-door check draft. It should be used after, 
and not before, the by-pass, because its action 
is to some extent to waste heat and cool off 
the fire. 

On these simple things hang all the furnace 
law and the prophets. A furnace proportioned 
to the house should not need attention more 
than three times a day—in the morning, in the 
late afternoon, and before going to bed, except 
in extreme weather, when it may need atten¬ 
tion every five instead of every eight hours. 

As to economy, the more burning coal there 
is in a furnace, the more economical it is — that 
is, a “high” fire, burning moderately, is more 
economical than very hot coal deep down in 
the furnace. An oversize furnace for a small 
house will work much more economically than 
a .small furnace in a large house. Particularly 
is this so in the hot-water furnaces, because 
the slant of the pipes in the cellar is usually 
slight and the moving stream of hot water 
does not increase its speed in proportion to the 
heat in the furnace. A large hot-water fur¬ 
nace which keeps a house comfortable with 
water of 135 degrees temperature will burn 
less coal than a smaller furnace which must 
keep the water to 170 degrees to have the 
house as warm as with the smaller furnace. 
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QNE Gum-drop, one Raisin and Cloves about five. 
When fitted together so neat. 

Make one silly Sillipute funny and small 
Who stands all alone on his feet. 


If Silliputes ever should happen to grow 
Their feet they would soon leave behind. 

And their nice raisin blouses would split up the back 
And their arms they might lose and not find. 


They often forget to eat any lunch 
Or dinner or supp r or tea. 

So busy are they with their frolic and 
fun 

That never a clock do they see. 

The silliest thing that the Silliputes do 
I’m sure that all will agree 
Is forgetting to go to their beds soon 
enough 

To get a good sleep as do we. 


Make enough for a family, for one Sillipute 
Would soon get quite lonely I fear, 

And the longer you know them the more 
curious things 

About Silliputes you will hear. 

Each morning the Silliputes jump out of bed 
And run to the Liquorice Spring, 

For their teeth and their faces so funny and 
brown 

Are carefully washed the first thing. 


PRIZE OFFER 

r THE Silliputes have come to play 
* with little DELINEATOR readers, 
who may try for six prizes every month. 
We will give $5.00 for the best letter 
about what you think about the 
Silliputes and the games you play 
with them, and five $1.00 prizes for 
the next best letters, judged by the 
ideas, the working, and neatness of 
letters. Contest open to children not 
over twelve years old. Address, 
Sillipute Editor The Delineator, But¬ 
terick Bldg., N. Y. 


For breakfast each one has a coconut shred 
With sugar and milk, which you know 
Is very good food for boys and for girls 
But it never makes Silliputes grow. 


They often keep playing till almost midnight; 

And one dreadful time it is said 
That they all fell asleep on their way to the house 
And awoke in the best garden bed. 



Grape-Nuts 

helps many a child 
along the road to 
sturdy health. 

This food is made 
of whole grain, is ap¬ 
petizing and easily 
digested. It is rich 
in cereal sugar, and 
answers childhood’s 
call for something 
sweet—at any time of 
day, and with perfect 
surety of satisfaction. 

The Sugar in 

Grape-Nuts 

is not added, but is 
self-developed in the 
making by processing 
of the wheat and bar¬ 
ley from which the 
food is made. 

Grape-Nuts has 
been a favorite food 
with children, as well 
as adults, for many 
years. And its suc¬ 
cess as a builder of 
growth and strength 
is so apparent under 
trial, that once used 
it continues as a stand¬ 
by food of the family. 

Naturally sweet, 
Grape-Nuts requires 
no sugar; it is fully 
cooked, and there is 
not a particle of waste 
—very important con¬ 
siderations these days. 

Grocers everywhere 
sell Grape-Nuts 

“There’s a Reason” 
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Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 

and Corn Puffs 

Each 15c Except in Far West 


The Story 

Of the Greatest Wheat Food 
Your Children Ever Get 


These are scientific grain foods. Let children revel in them. 


The Quaker Qals (ompany 


Sole Makers 


( 2050 ) 


Tims he changed to steam 
the moisture in each food cell. 
When the guns are shot, that 
steam explodes. Over 100 mil¬ 
lion separate explosions occur 
in every kernel. 

Thus wheat was fitted for di¬ 
gestion as it never was before. 


Prof. A. P. Anderson 


Airy, Flaky Bubbles 


The result is Puffed Wheat. 
It is whole wheat steam ex¬ 
ploded—puffed to eight times 
normal size. 

The super-toasting gives the 
grains an exquisite flavor. The 
explosions puff them to thin, 
flaky morsels, still shaped like 
a kernel of wheat. 


It is Shot from Guns Now you get in Puffed 

Wheat the most delicious, 
most digestible wheat food 
known. And so in Puffed Rice and in Corn Puffs. The 
sovereign grain foods are these Puffed Grains now. 


Puffed Wheat being a whole-wheat prod¬ 

uct, no substitute need be bought with it. 


Serve these matchless foods in 
every way you can. At breakfast 
with cream and sugar, with melted 
butter, or mixed with fruit. 


For luncheons or suppers float 
in bowls of milk. For between 
meals, crisp and lightly butter and 
you have food confections. 


Use them in your soups. Use like nut meats in home candy making, 
or as garnish on ice cream. 


Out West they grow a 
unique grade of wheat. 
The seed first came from 
Russia. 


The kernels are large 
and plump and hard. They 
are rich in gluten. 


It is the finest wheat 
that grows. And wheat is 
ruler of the food world. 


He solved the problem by 
sealing the grains in guns. 
Then revolving the guns for 60 
minutes in 550 degrees of heat. 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, for¬ 
merly of Columbia University, 
studied for years a way to per¬ 
fectly cook wheat. 


That is, to break every food 
cell so digestion would be easy 
and complete. So every gran¬ 
ule of the whole grain could 
be utilized as food. 


THE WONDERFUL YEAR 


wenfy-ta¬ 


rty Age, 


riaus 



AND the word of the Great God of 

f-\ Beauty came unto me saying: “Wo- 
T JL man of words, what is that proverb that 
ye have in the World, saying, Life 
is so troubled, and every vision faileth? Tell 
them now, therefore, Thus said the Great 
God of Beauty, I will make this proverb to 
cease, and they shall no more use it as a prov¬ 
erb in the World. The night is far spent, the 
Day is at hand.” 

Oh-ee! You Women from Twenty to 
Thirty marching out into life! Coming from 
colleges and schools and homes to try your tilt 
at the windmills. At first you feel sure you 
can help the world up quite a step. 

Then life sends in one of its first serious 
bills, disillusionment. And you either set 
your chin and get down to brass tacks or you 
shrug a white shoulder at it—you're too old 
now to stick out your tongue—and dance 
on, throwing out a careless glance here and 
there for a good eligible husband. You have 
to marry somebody! People do! 

And that’s the way it goes for most of us 
in times of peace. 

But this is war. And a new, eager year is 
demanding the best in you. Never in the 
history of man have women had such a chance 
as you Twenty-to-Thirties have now. You’re 
freer than the older ones, you’re wiser than 
the younger ones. Now is your opportunity 
to work miracles, to prove that visions can 
come true. 

But don’t stop cold-creaming because of 
it! No m’arnie! Or pruning your eye¬ 
brows. Or breathing deep. Or choosing the 
right color and line. 

On you rests the responsibility of keeping 
beauty a potent thing in the lives of the 
human race. And never was there greater 
need for bodies to be 
like wings instead of 
a long troublesome 
tail to drag behind. 

Remember the Day 
is at hand. For 
women. For men. 

For the world. How- 
do you know- what 
awaits in this new 
world that is being 
built with such ter¬ 
rible pain and grief 
and horror? Be ready 
to meet it, you w omen 
from Twenty-to- 
Thirty w-ho can still 
dream and believe and 
see visions. 

Three notes look 
out at you from be¬ 
hind their bars wait¬ 
ing to be used in the 
Song of Life when 
you’ve turned the 
page of twenty—Mar¬ 
riage, Work and 
Drifting. 

If you want to 
build a sure-nuff un- 
forgetable tune, 
choose the second. 

A woman, happily 
married, with chil¬ 
dren and w r ith a work 
she loves and does 
well, is the freest, 
completest thing on earth, if she only knew it! 
Why are we shouting “Votes for Women” 
and “This Way for Feminism?” Why? 
Because we believe it will pull women up 
standing, so that they won’t want to—and 
won’t have to—lean on some man in order to 
join the procession and keep going. Economic 
independence to a wife and mother stands toe¬ 
ing the line of importance right beside a free, 
strong body and a warm, generous, under¬ 
standing heart. Dependence is a subtle kind 
of evil, you either get mushy and flabby under 
it or petty and bitter, or, Luddy-Me, how mad 
this makes me, meek and patient and saintly 
ruler conditions that ought to be met with a 
gun. 

Choose a work, Mi s.s Tw-enty-Three! You’re 
stepping out into life and you need a work that 
will stand up under you, solid ground, 
all the rest of the trip. You won’t have 
to marry because you have nothing else to 
do, if you have a work. And you w-on’t 
have to stay married when you don’t one bit 
like it and it’s so wrong it’s twisting your soul 
out of shape, you won’t have to stay if you 
have a work. You can get out and look 
the matter over from a distance and find out 
whether or not it can be mended up or whether 
it’s in rags. 

Oh, Miss Twenty-Three, whatever and who¬ 
ever you are, please choose a work! I know-— 
me! I didn’t work, and then I did, and I 
can tell you it makes all the difference in the 
world! 

If you do choose a work, you’ve taken a 
perfectly w-liopping step towards being attrac¬ 


tive and good-looking. Don’t you know that 
the best looking and the most interesting 
women in the w-orld are women who work but 
don’t overwork? It keeps them alive inside, 
and they can’t flop down and look like waste, 
because the office or the studio or the faculty 
or Something-That-They-Work-For simply 
won’t stand it! And so they scour their 
bodies along with their minds and never for¬ 
get that system in dressing and grooming is 
just as vital as system in a factory. 

Oh love, fun, and w-ork, but the greatest of 
these is work! 

If you choose drifting — with the idea in the 
back of your nice young brain that marriage 
will pop its head up over the horizon pretty- 
soon, if you choose drifting — Well, I simply 
can’t talk to the ones w-ho choose drifting. 
I’ve sat here a perfect age chewing the end of 
my pen trying to find something to say to 
drifters, and nothing comes out but strange, 
violent exclamations that I know the magazine 
won’t print. How can anybody drift, with 
the sad, old w-orld tumbling about our ears 
and only women and old men with any time 
to save the pieces and start a new one? I’d 
much rather be dead than a drifter. 

A drifter is the kind of a person that a 
“beauty doctor” can’t help. She has to call 
into consultation a Tornado, a Soul-Maker, 
and then maybe the undertaker. 

Why do most of us plunge into marriage 
the way a darky plunges into religion? Just 
go innocently to a revival and get it—ping, 
out of the air! — like that? 

When, of course, the thing to do is to stand 
safely outside and look in at the windows until 
you know something about it. 

Have the married people around you got 
the kind of marriage you want? Study it, 

poke into it. FIND 
OUT! 

And then when 
you’ve studied it and 
decided you w-ant it, 
begin consciously and 
conscientiously to fit 
yourself for it. Eco¬ 
nomic independence: 
as wide interests as 
you can get, so that 
your husband will re¬ 
spect your opinions 
about human nature 
and life; a free, strong, 
vital body and a free, 
strong, vital mind, so 
that you can give your 
children a fair start; 
as much spiritual qual¬ 
ity as you can cram 
into you; faith, cour¬ 
age, the right kind of 
patience; love—you’ll 
need them all. 

And don’t go hunt¬ 
ing marriage! It will 
hide in the bushes or 
behind the bam, if you 
do. Work! And let 
it find you. It will, if 
you’re the right sort 
and really want it. 
Don’t be afraid of be¬ 
ing an “old maid.” 
Old maids aren’t made 
by lack of marriage, 
they’re made by Nature! 

Don’t allow your body to utter one moan. 
If you’re not strong and gloriously well from 
twenty to thirty, don’t resign yourself to it. 
It’s your God-given right to be well in those 
years and there’s healing for you somewhere; 
don’t give up finding it. 

And please, please don’t “make up” until 
after you are thirty. It always makes one 
look older, more sophisticated. You’ve time 
enough for that. See that your hair has the 
best of attention no matter how much it 
seems not to need it. You’ll see the difference 
when you’re ambling up tow-ard forty. Take 
beautiful care of your skin. Don’t waste 
your strength, you should have an enormous 
reserve forree back of you at thirty. Dress 
as young as you can. Believe me, Sisters, 
it’s a wise plan! You’ll be glad for the next 
twenty years if you do! 

And remember that you don’t yet know very 
much, that you’d better sit on the side fines 
and listen, eager, delightful to look at, ready 
for adventure, one challenging eye out for 
Romance, talented or capable or—glory be!— 
both, and just now in this year of Our Lord, 
aflame to serve—anything from being an 
elevator-boy to war bride-and-mother or a 
Red Cross nurse on the firing-line. 

This little year right here, Miss Twenty- 
Five, is fuller of things for you to go and give 
and be than any year has ever been before for 
any woman—of—Twenty-Five. 

Go out to meet it, and make it The Wonder¬ 
ful Year! 

Don’t be afraid. 


MOW is the time to make resolu- 
tions for the New Year. Have 
you given your complexion the daily 
care that it needs? Have you given 
your hair the care that will make it 
thick and glossy and “good to look 
at”? Have you taken proper exer¬ 
cises regularly to keep you physically 
fit? Ask yourself these questions. 
Look at yourself in the miror, then 
resolve to make every day of 1919 
count toward making you more at¬ 
tractive, more glad that you are alive. 
If you are not quite sure what the 
daily care of your hair or complexion 
should be, or if there is any other 
question on Personal Hygiene which 
puzzles you, write to Celia Caroline 
Cole, The Delineator, Butterick 
Building, New York. With each re¬ 
quest for information send a stamped, 
addressed envelope to cover postage. 



[Confirmed from page 9] 


dear voices of those who had gone to the other 
world. The magnolia blossoms atmy window lay 
in their glossy foliage like patches of moonlight. 
On their cloud of fragrance came the memory of 
sweet nights when the fears and insecurities of 
gathering darkness were banished by a prayer 
chorused with glistening eyes and trembling 
lips at the black silken knee of the mother of 
our little flock. 

It must have been the hour when my 
mother’s never-relinquished prayer for my 
soul’s salvation was being uttered, and I must 
have been in a state so receptive that despite 
the distance between us she could communi¬ 
cate with me, for, suddenly, I felt her presence 
in the room. Her soft voice called me by 
name distinctly and then and there, for the 
first time since I had broken the tin-all of evil 
that had held me for so long, I fell on my knees 
asking God’s forgiveness. All the vanished 
grace of a day that was dead came back to me. 
In heart, in mind and motive I was made a 
child again. 

When my mother arrived I did not need to tell 
her of the change that had come over me. She 
divined it and a happiness greater perhaps than 
any she had experienced in fife was hers. It 
lighted her dim eyes and seemed to give a halo 
to the dear silver that shone in her hair. 

Thanks to the confirmation of childhood 


days I did not have to begin at forty to learn 
the a-b-c’s of a creed in order to find an 
avenue to that peace of soul which the non- 
religious miss. I do not believe that God’s 
mercy flows through any one channel made by 
ecclesiastical councils or that one form of 
religion is better than another, but I do know 
that parents who give their children a form of 
worship are providing them with an anchor 
which may save them in the storms of life 
when nothing else seems of avail. 

It was but a short step for me to the path 
which, with God’s grace, I hope to follow until 
my visit here is ended. I left my mother to 
pleasant reflections in my chan- at the magno¬ 
lia window while I made my way through quiet 
shaded streets to a rectory beside the little 
church where she had been married almost a 
half century before. 

A pair of kindly gray eyes smiled me a 
greeting from under a heavy mass of white hair, 
and two shapely white hands were extended to 
me, hands that had held those of my grand¬ 
father and my father at the hour of death and 
had poured the christening waters upon my 
head in infancy. In the quiet of his study the 
long-faithful servant of God guided me over 
the first few steps of the way and sent me back 
with his blessing to her who had waited so long 
for my return. - 
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Columbia 

Grafonoia 


F 


'ORTUNATE are the homes the Columbia Grafonoia 
enters. For its gift of beautiful music brings a new 
and different pleasure to every member of the family. 


For the kiddies—their own songs and games and fairy 
tales; stories of elves and gnomes and four-footed animal 
friends. For mother—the old, sweet songs that mother 
loves; her favorite opera airs sung by great artists. For 
dad—lively, laughing music that makes him forget the 
day's work and worries. For big brother and sister, 
home from school—whirlwind waltzes, military one-steps, 
novelty jazzes; the latest war-song hits. 


As a family entertainer, this big, handsome Grafonoia 
is the favorite of all home folks, big and little. In your 
home, too, his cheery, melodious voice is surely needed— 
with its promise of many happy musical years to come. 


"This Columbia Qrafonola looks 
mighty good to me. Let's 


Columbia Grafonolas, Standard Models up to $300. Period Designs up to $2100 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Buy War 
Savings Stamps 


1 
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Two Big Dishes Quaker Oats Cost lc 


Your Choice 

For a Penny 



Here is a lesson which no 
housewife should forget. 

A penny’s worth of Quaker 
Oats supplies two generous 
servings. 

These two dishes will sup¬ 
ply 200 calories of energy. 

Think of that — two dishes 
at the cost of a bite of meat, 
ora spoon of peas, or a prune. 

Those 200 calories, which 
cost one cent in Quaker Oats, 
cost in other foods at this 
writing as follows: 


Cost of 200 Calories 

In Round Steak . 

. • 8c 

In Veal Cutlets 

. 11c 

In Halibut . . 

11c 

In Salt Cod 

. . 16c 

In Canned Peas . 

11c 



It is rich in body-building 
phosphorus, etc. 

Make it your main dish a 
and pancakes. Mix it with y< 


Meats will average ten 
times Quaker Oats’ cost for 
the same energy units. Fish 
will average twelve times the 
cost. And some common 
foods will run up to twenty 
times the cost. 

Just figure out how Quaker 
Oats reduces breakfast cost. 

But it does more. It sup¬ 
plies almost the ideal food, 
protein, rich in iron, lime, 

breakfast. Use it for muffins 
ur flour foods. 



Oat Food at Its Best 


Make your oat foods delightful by using Quaker Oats. 
They are flaked from queen grains only — just the big, rich, 
flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

These luscious flakes cost you no extra price. Specify 
them when you order. 

Two Sizes: 12c to 13c — 30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 


(2044) 


Quaker Oats Muffins 

% cup uncooked Quaker Oats, IV cups flour, 1 cup 
scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, 
2 tablespoons melted butter, fa teaspoon salt, 3 table¬ 
spoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add 
egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 

2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), IV cup flour, 1 tea¬ 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 2 tablespoons 
hot water. 1 teaspoon baking powder (mix in the flour). 
2'i cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 
tablespoon sugar, 1 or two tablespoons melted butter 
(according to the richness of the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. 1 n the 
morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and salt add this 
to Quaker Oats mixture—add melted butter; add eggs 
beaten lightly-beat thoroughly and cook asgriddlecakes. 


Quaker Oats Bread 

l'i cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 

2 teaspoons salt 
V cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water 
1 cake yeast 
V\ cup lukewarm water 
5 cups flour 

Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 
Pour over two cups of boiling water. Let 
stand until lukewarm. Then add yeast which 
has been dissolved in M cup lukewarm water, 
then add S cups of flour. 

_ Knead slightly, set in a warm place. Let 
rise until light _ (about 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put in 
pans. Let rise again and bake about 50 minutes. 
If dry yeast is used, a sponge should be made at 
night with the liquid, the yeast, and a part of 
the white flour. 

This recipe makes two loaves. 


THE NEW YEAR'S DINNER 

Menus and Recipes to Aid Patriotic 

Housewives in Food Conservation 


By MARIA LINCOLN PALMER 


Thu Menus 


i 

Oyster Soup 

Roast Goose Onion Stuffing 

Stuffed Baked Apples 

Mashed Pumpkin Corn en Casserole 

New Year’s Salad Corn Flour Rolls 
Victory Fruit Pudding, With Hard Sauce 
Coffee 

II 

Baked Chicken Stuffing Gravy 

Potato Puffs Stewed Tomatoes 

Canned String-Bean Salad 
Corn and Rye Rolls Pineapple Souffle 

' Coffee in Half Cups 

III 

Pea Puree 

Pigeon Fricassee Rice Balls 

Scalloped Tomatoes Apple-Celery Salad 

War Bread Maple Charlotte Russe 

Salted Peanuts Cafe Noir 

IV 

Pork Tenderloin Roast 
Apples Glace Brussels Sprouts 

Baked Sweet Potatoes Macedoine Salad 

V ictory Rolls 

Chocolate Custard in Cups Coffee 

Raisins N uts 

V 

Oyster Cocktail 

Roast Duck Creamed Lima Beans 

Beets it la Maryland 


Stuffed Pepper Salad Brown Bread 

Date Pudding Coffee 

VI 

Cream of Corn Soup 

Roast Chicken Herb Stuffing Gravy 
Sweet Potatoes Scalloped Onions 

Slaw Brown Bread 

Tapioca Fruit Pudding 
Coffee Candies 

VII 

Broiled Squabs 

Potatoes in the Shell Carrots au Gratin 

Romaine Salad French Dressing 

Sweet-Potato Pie 
Coffee Nuts 

VIII 

Roast Spare Rib (Pork) 

Succotash Browned Celery 

Apple Rings Grapefruit Salad 

Maple Mousse Coffee 

IX 

Tomato Bouillon 

Roast Turkey Mashed Potatoes 

Cranberry Compote Celery Hearts 
War Bread Brown Betty 

Coffee Parisian Sweets 

X 

Roast Capon 

Baked Apple Turnips with Butter Sauce 
Cucumber Pickle Liberty Rolls 

Molded Rice with Raisins Coffee 


T 


ctpes 


Stuffed Baked Apples 


0 apples 
1 cup corn-sirup 


1 cup raisins 
y, cup water 


W ASH the apples and remove centers. Fill 
with raisins and a few chopped nuts if 
desired. Over each apple pour one table- 
spoonful of corn-sirup; pour water around ap¬ 
ples in pan and bake in a slow oven. Baste 
them frequently. 

Corn en Casserole 

1 small can corn 2 tablespoons butter 

l teaspoon flour substitute 

Y cup cracker-crams Y cup milk 
Salt and pepper to taste 

P LACE corn in a casserole. Add milk into 
which the Hour has been stirred; then the 
crams, butter and other seasoning. Sprinkle 
crams over top and add a few dots oi butter 
substitute. Bake in a slow oven until golden 
brown. 

New Year’s Salad 


peaches (canned) 
cup cottage cheese 


1 cup chopped nuts 
M ayonnaise 


I) EMOVE stones from 
peaches. Blend nuts 
and cottage cheeSe, 
and fill peach centers 
with mixture. Place on 
crisp hearts of lettuce 
and add a spoonful of 
mayonnaise to each. 

Sweet-Potato Pie 

2 eggs 

1 cup brown sugar 
4 medium-si zed sweet 
potatoes (boiled) 

1 Y cup milk 
1 tablespoon butter sub¬ 
stitute 

BEAT the eggs, yolks 
and whites sepa¬ 
rately; add well-mashed 
sweet potatoes, sugar, 
milk and butter substi¬ 
tute. Whip the whites 
in last, and beat mixture 
well. Bake in a single 
rye-flour crust. 


OECIPES for the following 
^ dishes in the New Year’s 
Menus will be sent upon 
request accompanied by a 
stamped self-addressed en¬ 
velope: 

Peach Surprise 
Maple Mousse 
Cranberry Compote 
Macedoine Salad 
Maple Charlotte Russe 
Pineapple Souffle 
Address Maria Lincoln 
Palmer, THE DELINEATOR 
Service Department, Butterick 
Building, New York. 


String-Bean Salad 

2 cups canned beans 1 cup diced celery 
1 diced cucumber Salt and pepper 
French dressing 

AT IX the ingredients in the order given; 
1V1 season and serve with French dressing. 

Apple Rings 

6 apples Y, cup brown sugar 

\Y tablespoon butter substitute 

pEEL and core the apples, cut across in 
1 thick slices, and place in frying-pan with 
teaspoonful of fat. Fry until brown on both 
sides; then place in another pan and sprinkle 
with sugar and butter substitute. Bake in 
oven until sugar is thoroughly melted. 

Stuffed Pepper Salad 

CELECT medium-sized green sweet pep- 
0 pers. Cut off the tops and reserve to 
cover the pepper shells. Remove seeds; dip 
peppers in boiling water one minute, then 
plunge in cold water. Stuff with equal parts 
of apple and celery cut into cubes and mixed 
with mayonnaise. Stand 
celery in very cold water 
with slice of lemon for 
half an hour, then cut in 
cubes. N uts may be ad¬ 
ded to enrich the mix¬ 
ture. Garnish each pep¬ 
per with pieces of canned 
pimientos, and serve on 
bed of shredded cabbage 
with mayonnaise. 


Brown Betty 

2 cups war-bread crums 

Y teaspoon cinnamon 

Y teaspoon nutmeg 

1 lemon (juice and rind) 
Yt cup maple-sirup 

3 cups chopped apples 

2 tablespoons melted 
butter substitute 

Y cup water 


M 1 


Rice Balls 


cup rice 

cup boiling water 
cup hot milk 


Y. teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 
substitute 


YXT ASH the rice, place in a saucepan of cold 
vv water over a hot Are and let it boil five 
minutes. Drain in a sieve, pass cold water 
through it and put in double boiler. Add the 
hot water and hot milk. Add seasoning after 
rice has cooked for an hour. Mold in balls 
and serve as a vegetable or as a garnish for 


IX bread-crums 
with butter substi¬ 
tute. Place half the 
chopped apples in a well- 
oiled baking-dish, cover 
with half the bread- 
crums and add half each of the maple-sirup, 
well-mixed spices and lemon. Arrange a second 
layer, using the remaining materials, and pour 
in hot water. If apples are very juicy, part 
or all of the water may be omitted. Bake the 
mixture in a moderate oven until apples are 
tender. 

Chocolate Custard 


1 pint milk 

Yi cup brown sugar 

Flavoring 


2 eggs or 3 yolks 
2 ounces chocolate 
Pinch of salt 


meat. 


Beets a la Maryland 


8 beets 

l tablespoon flour 
Salt and pepper 


2 tablespoons vinegar 
1 tablespoon butter 
substitute 


WASH the beets; do not cut or break the 
v ' skins. Cover with water and boil until 
tender; if old, this will require at least two 
horns. Drain, remove the skins, and slice. 
To half a cup of the liquid in which the beets 
have boiled, add the butter, flour, seasoning 
and vinegar and boil well. Pour over the 
sliced beets and serve. 

Pork Tenderloin Roast 

3 pounds pork tender- 1 tablespoon flour 
loin Salt and pepper 

p UT the roast in a hot dripping-pan, sear 
1 well and add one pint of boiling water, 
salt, pepper, and flour. Cover and let steam 
one hour on the top of the stove; then place in 
oven and roast for two hours. Baste fre¬ 
quently. 


CCALD the milk, add the beaten eggs with 
° which the brown sugar and melted choco¬ 
late have been mixed. Add also salt and 
flavoring, which may be ground cinnamon or 
nutmeg, rather than liquid extract. Strain 
into cups rinsed in cold water, or into one mold. 
Steam over water or in a pan of water, or set in 
a pan of water and place in the oven to bake. 
Cook until puffy on top and firm in center. 

Baked Tapioca Pudding with Fruit 


3 cups milk 
1 cup dates 
1 cup raisins 
Y. cup figs 
Y cup tapioca 
Yi cup honey 
1 cup maple-sirup 


2 eggs 

Y teaspoon salt 

Y teaspoon mace 

Y teaspoon cinnamon 
2 tablespoons butter 

substitute 

Y cup browm sugar 


CCALD the milk; add fruit cut in smau 
° pieces and stir in tapioca that has been 
soaked and mixed with sirup and honey; add 
salt and spices. Cook until tapioca is trans¬ 
parent; add beaten yolks of eggs and butter 
substitute. Turn into a well-oiled baking-dish 
and bake fifteen minutes. Cover with me¬ 
ringue made of egg-w hites and one-fourth cup¬ 
ful of brown sugar. Brown the meringue and 
serve hot or cold. 
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Kinds—One 


\TO MATTER what shortening or cooking fat you prefer, your dealer 
^ can supply it under the quality guarantee of the Oval Label. Fats are an 
essential element in the dietary. They constitute the heat and energy-pro¬ 
ducing factors of life. In cold weather, especially, health depends upon them. 

If the kind of shortening or cooking fat you Save the drippings from Star Ham and 

are accustomed to use is not available, or Star Bacon—that is real conservation, 

is being conserved, there is an alternative 

of Armour quality under the Armour name . these foods are guaranteed in their quab 

that assures most satisfactory results. *^y> uniformity and purity by the Oval Label, 

the mark by which Armour identifies the 
If you favor lard, use Armour’s IteuS&l top grade product in each line. All insure 

“Simon Pure”. It goes farther. If vegetable perfect results. Make the Oval Label your 

fats are preferred, use Vegetole, Nut-Ola, buying guide and be sure of quality and 

Vetifedl Oil or lteuSedt Peanut Butter. value in all kinds of food products. 

Our free book, “The Business of Being a Housewife,” contains valuable information on the use of all Armour’s 
Cooking Fats, Shortenings and other products. Send for it. Mention your dealer’s name and state whether or not 
he sells Armour’s Oval Label Products. Address Armour and Company, Domestic Science Division 24 D, Chicago. 


ARMOUR 


COMPANY 


Member of United States 
Food Administration. 


Every woman who fights waste is in 
the forefront of a crusade that is 
making the world a better place in 
which to live. ?r.?4 




PRODUCTS 


W&*<i 


w 


COOKING 


in every 
variety— 
for every 
purpose. 
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Mellin’s 

Food 

Baby 

Mellin’s Food is 
a means by which 
the mother can 
modify cow’s milk 
to satisfy every 
food requirement 
of her baby. 


Send today for a Sample 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
and start your 
baby right 

Mellin’s Food Company 

BOSTON, MASS. 



A Piece 

out of the same old 
package — It’s just 
as good as ever. — 
Sold since 1885 

None Such 

MinceMeat 

'Like Mother Used to Makp ” 

^uTiuie Recipe Book-Free 

Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 



WAR BREADS AND FLOURS 

Hozv the meric cm 

Save the Co>Mwtry*s Wheat 

By MARIA LINCOLN PALMER 



S AVE wheat flour! The world's wheat sit¬ 
uation is still very critical. 

In many homes the making of good 
war bread has proved difficult and results 
have been unsatisfactory. There are a few 
fundamental rules and general directions which 
are essential to the successful preparation of all 
breads. The main ingredients required for 
yeast-breads are: yeast, liquid, salt, good flour. 

In order to produce a palatable loaf, one 
must understand the flour used, be familiar 
Math the kind of yeast, the room temperature, 
oven temperature, and observe proper precau¬ 
tions after baking, and carefully follow all the 
directions given in individual recipes. 

Accurate measurements are of utmost im¬ 
portance in making war breads. Indeed, the 
success of the product depends largely on the 
proportion of ingredients. Flour should al¬ 
ways be sifted before measuring. All of the 
recipes in this article call for level measure¬ 
ments. 

A GOOD culture of yeast is very important 
in bread-making, and should be abso¬ 
lutely fresh. Often failure in bread-making 
results from not understanding the nature of 
yeast. The reasons for using yeast to make 
bread rise are to make it lighter, more palata¬ 
ble, easv of digestion, and to give the bread a 
desirable flavor. Victory breads require more 
yeast; the amount, however, depends some¬ 
what upon the time given to the preparation of 
the bread. 

A LL utensils used in bread-making should be 
scrupulously clean and scalded before 
using. All liquids should be scalded and 
cooled to lukewarm temperature before using. 

Some housewives x>refer to start their bread 
overnight (long process). Others begin the 
preparation in the morning (short process). 
The length of time does not change the pro¬ 
portion of ingredients used. Care should be 
taken that the dough does not become chilled, 
thus stopping the process of fermentation. 
During the rising, ordinary room tempera¬ 
ture, from sixty-eight to seventy-five degrees 
Fahrenheit, should be kept. The length of 
time required for rising depends upon the 
room temperature; the process may be hast¬ 
ened by increasing the temperature from 
eighty to eighty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. 

In kneading the dough, use as little flour as 
possible on the board. Knead the dough till it 
is smooth and does not stick to the board. 

During the process of rising, bread-dough 
should always be covered in a scalded pan and 
water brushed over the top of the bread to keep 
it from forming a crust. More time should be 
allowed for the war breads to rise. 

The baking of bread is as important as the 
mixing. The temperature the oven should be 
depends somewhat upon the size of the loaves; 
but experiments show that the war breads do 
not require as high a temperature as that for 
the prewar loaf. A temperature between four 
hundred and four hundred and twenty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit is required at the be¬ 
ginning. 

If your stove does not contain an oven ther¬ 
mometer, test the oven by spreading one tea- 
spoopful of flour one-quarter inch thick on the 
lid of a jelly-glass and allowing it to remain for 
five minutes in the oven. If all of the flour be¬ 
comes golden brown in that time, the tempera¬ 
ture of the oven is between four hundred and 
four Hundred twenty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 

Ten minutes after the baking begins, the 
heat should be decreased gradually. The time 
is usually divided into quarters. During the 
first quarter, the bread rises; the second 
quarter, it begins to brown; the third quarter, 
it finishes browning; and the fourth quarter, 
baking is complete and the bread shrinks from 
the pans. The length of time required de¬ 
pends upon the size of the loaf. War breads 
are most successful and palatable if baked in 
individual pans. 

After baking, the bread should be removed 
from the pans and placed on a rack to cool. 

C ONSTANT attention should be given to 
the bread-box or the container in which 
the bread is stored. It should be frequently 
scalded and often sunned. Old bread should 
never be kept in the same box with fresh 
bread. 

Corn flour and buck wheat doughs should be 
made rather soft, since these flours absorb more 
moisture. Buckwheat flow combines with 
wheat flour and may replace it up to one-third. 

Oatmeal may be substituted for bread flour 
up to one-third. It makes the least desirable 
loaf of all the substitutes used in Victory bread. 
Rice flour may be used up to one-fifth; more 
than that amount produces a dry loaf. It is 
better adapted to baking-powder products than 
to yeast-breads as it is so deficient in gluten. 

Soy-bean and cottonseed meals are both use- 
fid as substitutes, and combine with wheat 
flour up to one-fifth in making yeast-breads. 
Cottonseed-meal flour bread requires more 
yeast than the prewar loaf. As it is lacking 
starch, it is recommended as a valuable food 
for sick people on a starch-free diet. 

Soy-bean flour produces a bread of good tex¬ 
tile with a light-brown crum and a dark- 
brown crust. It contains considerable fat, 
protein and sugar, and when used for bread¬ 
making, sugar and fat as flavoring ingredients 
may be omitted. 

Sweet potatoes may be substituted up to 
one-fifth of the white flour used in bread¬ 
making. If potatoes are used, it is w r ell to 
remember that one pound of mashed potatoes 
contains one and one-quarter cupful of water 
which, with the starch and other substances, is 
equivalent to one cupful of wheat. 

npHE United States Department of Agri- 
cultme recently published a kitchen cai-d 
called “A Guide to Baking.” It contains mea¬ 
surements of substitutes equivalent to one 
cupful of wheat flour. The weights and mea¬ 
sures carefully tested in the Experimental 
Kitchen of the United States Food Adminis¬ 
tration, Home Conservation Division, and of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Home Economics, are here given in 
chart form so that they may lie used for con¬ 
venient reference. The following quantities of 
wheat substitutes or “war flours” are each 
equivalent to one cupful of wheat: 

1 % cupful baiiey % cupful potato flour 

% cupful buckwheat % cupful rice flour 
1 cupful com flour 1 A cupful rolled oats 

A cupful com - meal 1 A cupful rolled oats 
(coarse) (ground in meat- 

1 cupful (scant) com- chopper) 

meal (fine) J4 cupful soy-bean 

A cupful corn-starch Horn' 

1 cupful (scant) pea- 1 A cupful sw r eet- 
nut flour potato flour 


With the aid of this comprehensive table the 
housewife can modify her own recipes and 
make them conform to the conservation pro¬ 
gram. She should remember to omit or lessen 
the amount of sugar and shortening, or to use 
sugar substitutes. The recipes given below 
contain a sufficient quantity for two loaves. 

Loyalty Loaf 

2 cupfuls milk 1 tablespoonful mo¬ 

t's capful buckwheat lasses 
flour 1 teaspoonful shorten- 

2 A cupfuls barley ing 

flour 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

3 cupfuls wheat flour 1 A yeast-cake 

1\/T AKE a sponge of the milk, two cupfuls of 
well-sifted wheat flour, salt and yeast. 
Beat until smooth, cover closely, let rise over¬ 
night. In the morning add the molasses, 
shortening and remaining dry ingredients. 
Knead until smooth and elastic, cover and let 
rise until double in bulk. Work down, knead 
again, shape into loaves, put in oiled pans, 
let rise to double in bulk again. Brush over 
the top of the dough with liquid (water or 
milk). Bake in a moderate oven for an horn. 

Scotch Bread 

2 cupfuls liquid 1 tablespoonful simp 

2 A cupfuls barley flour 1 teaspoonful short- 

3 cupfuls wheat flour ening 

1 A cupful rolled oats 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

(ground in the food- 1 yeast-cake » 
chopper) 

OCALD the rolled oats in one and three- 
^ quarters cupful of the boiled liquid. Add 
the salt, simp and shortening, let stand until 
lukewarm. Add the yeast-cake that has been 
dissolved in remaining one-quarter cupful of 
the lukewarm liquid. Sift in the mixed flour 
to form a stiff dough. Knead imtil smooth 
and elastic. Cover and let rise imtil light. 
If the dough is too soft, sufficient flour may be 
added to make a stiff mixture. Cover and 
allow to double in bulk again. Work down, 
shape into loaves, place in oiled bread-pans, 
and allow to rise to two and one-half times its 
bulk. Brush over the top of the dough with 
liquid (water or milk). Bake in a moderate 
oven one hour. 

Rye-Caraway Bread 

2 cupfuls scalded milk 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

and water A yeast - cake d i s - 

4 cupfuls rye flour solved in A cupful 

2 cupfuls white flour of lukewarm water 
1 tablespoonful mo- 1 teaspoonful cara- 

lasses Avay-seed 

1 A tablespoonful shortening 

T O THE scalded liquid and shortening add 
molasses and salt. When all is lukewarm 
add the dissolved yeast-cake. Sift in the flour 
gradually, put on a bread-board and knead 
until elastic. Cover and let rise until double 
in size. Cut down, place on a lightly floured 
board and knead, woi’king in the caraway-seed 
while kneading. Shape into loaves, put in in¬ 
dividual oiled bread-pans, cover and let double 
in bulk. Brush over the top of the dough with 
liquid (water or milk). Bake in a moderate 
oven for one hozir. 

Oatmeal War Bread 

y 2 to A cupful luke- 1 tablespoonful brown 
w r arm water sugar 

2 cupfuls com flour 2 teaspoonfuls shoz-t- 
2 cupfuls white flour ening 

2 cupfuls thick cooked 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
rolled oats 1 yeast-cake 

’O THE cooked rolled oats add the brown 
sugar, salt and shortening. Dissolve the 
yeast in the lukewarm water. Add to the 
rolled-oats mixture enough com Horn and white 
flour to form a rather stiff dough. Knead un¬ 
til elastic. Moisten the top of the dough with 
a little water to prevent a crust from forming. 
Cover and allow to double in bulk. Knead a 
few minutes. Shape into loaves and put in ni¬ 
di vidual oiled bread-pans. Allow to double hi 
bulk again and brush over the top of the dough 
with liquid (water or milk). Bake in a mod¬ 
erate oven for one hour. 

Wheatless Bread 

2 cupfuls scalded milk 1 A cupful rolled oats 
A cupful lukewarm (ground in a meat- 

water chopper) 

1 egg 2 teaspoonfuls sliort- 

2 A cupfuls barley flour ening 

3 cupfuls rye flour 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

2 tablespoonfuls simp 1 A yeast-cake 

P LACE the shortening, salt and sirup in the 
scalded milk. Cool to room temperature, 
add the yeast that has been dissolved in luke¬ 
warm water and the well-beaten egg. Add 
slowly to the mixture half of the blended sifted 
flours and ground rolled oats, and beat thor¬ 
oughly. Add the remainder of the dry mate¬ 
rial and knead until smooth and elastic. Let 
stand imtil double in bulk. Work down, 
kziead again. Brush liquid over the top of the 
dough, after placing in a bowl. Shape into 
loaves in oiled bread-pans: let the dough dou¬ 
ble in bulk again. Bake in a moderate oven 
one hour. 


T ( 


HELP SAVE THAT 
SEVENTH BABY 

■MOW is the time to prepare for 
the campaign to save babies 
during the coming Summer. What 
is your community doing? What 
are you doing? One baby out of 
every seven born during this won¬ 
derful new year will die before he 
is a year old, unless the women of 
America unite to give him a better 
chance for life than babies have 
been getting hitherto. 

If you want to know how to start 
a campaign to save that ill-fated 
seventh baby in your community, 
write, enclosing stamped, self-ad¬ 
dressed envelope to Seventh Baby 
Editor, The Delineator, Butter- 
ick Building, New York City. 


Rice Bread 

2 cupfuls broken un- 1 tablespoonful brown 
cooked rice sugar 

1 pint water 1 tablespoonful short- 

2 cupfuls barley flour ening 

2 cupfuls wheat flour 2 A teaspoonfuls salt 
1 A yeast>-cake 

E)UTthe washed rice in a closed steamer and 
-*■ cover with one cupfid of boiling water. 
Steam until rice gets soft. To the remaining 
cupful of liquid add the salt, shortening and 
sugar. When lukewarm, add the yeast-cake 
softened in two tablespoonfuls of the water, 
and one cupful of mixed barley and wheat 
flour. Beat until smooth and let rise until 
light and spongy; cool steamed rice till luke¬ 
warm, add it to the sponge with the remaining 
flour. This forms a stiff dough. Cover and 
let double in bulk. Work down, shape into 
loaves, place in oiled pans. Brush over the 
top of the dough with liquid (water or milk). 
Let double its bulk again and bake one hour 
in a moderate oven. 

Soy-Bean Bread 

2 cupfuls milk 1 tablespoonful corn- 

3 cupfuls white flour sirup 

A cupful buckwheat 1 tablespoonful short- 
flour ening 

2 cupfuls soy-bean 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
flour 1 yeast-cake 

OCALD the milk; when lukewarm add the 
shortening, sirup, salt and yeast-cake. 
Mix and sift the flour and add the other ingre¬ 
dients. Knead the dough until smooth and 
elastic; cover, allow to rise until double in 
bulk. Work down, shape into loaves, place in 
individual oiled pans and allow to double in 
bulk. Brush over the top of the dough with 
liquid (water or milk). Bake in a moderate 
oven for one hour. 

Rye Bread 

2 cupfuls milk 2 tablespoonfuls 

2 cupfuls white flour shortening 

4 cupfuls rye flour 1 A teaspoonful salt 

3 tablespoonfuls com- 1 A yeast-cake 
sirup 

OCALD the liquid, cool till lukewarm, add 
^ the salt, sirup, shortening azid yeast. Sift 
in gradually one-half of the well-mixed white 
and rye flours, beat thoroughly, cover and let 
rise until double in bulk, then add the re¬ 
mainder of the flour. Cover, let rise imtil 
double in bulk. Shape into loaves and put 
into oiled pans. Cover and let rise again un¬ 
til double in bulk. Brush over the top of the 
dough with liquid (water or milk). Bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour. 

Sweet-Potato Bread 

1 cupful mashed sweet 1 tablespoonful corn- 

potatoes sirup 

A cupful lukewarm 1 tablcspoonful short- 
water ening 

3 cupfuls white flour 1 A teaspoonful salt 
2A cupfuls barley 1 A yeast-cake 
flour 

WASH thoroughly and boil five medium- 
’ ’ sized sweet potatoes, cooking until ten¬ 
der. Mash and cool the potatoes, add the 
corn-sirup, salt and a scant cupful of the well- 
sifted flour. Add the yeast, beat thoroughly, 
cover and let rise until light. To the sponge 
add the melted shoz-tening and the remainder 
of the flour, knead the dough until smooth and 
elastic. This dough must be very stiff be¬ 
cause the potatoes contain a large amount of 
water. Allow the dough to double in bulk, 
work down, shape into loaves, put into indi¬ 
vidual oiled bread-pans, let rise until trebled 
in bulk. Brush over the top of the dough 
with liquid (water or milk). Bake in a mod¬ 
erate oven for one hour. 

Peanut Bread 

2 cupfuls warm water 2 cupfuls barley flour 

2 A cupfuls peanut 2 tablespoonfuls sirup 

flour 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

3 cupfuls white flour 1 A yeast-cake 

V[ IX the sirup and salt in lukewarm water. 

Add the shortening and yeast-cake. Sift 
in the mixed dry material, knead until smooth 
and elastic, cover and let rise until double in 
bulk. Shape into loaves and place into indi¬ 
vidual oiled pazis. Allow to double in bulk. 
Brush over the top of the dough with liquid 
(■water or milk). Bake in a moderate oven for 
one hour. 

Note: Peanut-meal may be prepared by 
shelling roasted peanuts, removing the red 
skins and crushing the nuts with a rolling-pin. 

Southern Yeast-Bread 

A cupful lukewami 3 cupfuls bread flour 

•water 1 tablespoonful mo- 

2A cupfuls barley lasses 

flour 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

2 cupfuls cooked corn- 1 A. yeast-cake 

meal mush 

TO THE two cupfuls of stiff lukewarm corn- 
1 meal mush, add the molasses, salt and 
yeast-cake dissolved in lukewarm water. Add 
the well-sifted flour to form a stiff dough. 
Knead until fight and elastic. Allow to rise 
imtil three tunes its volume. Woi-k down, 
shape into loaves, place in individual oiled 
bread-pans. Let rise until double its bulk. 
Brush over the top of the dough with liquid 
(water or milk). Bake slowly one hour. 

Potato Bread 

6 medium-sized po- . 2 tablespoonfuls corn- 
tatoes sirup 

A cupful potato- 2 teaspoonfuls short- 
water ening 

2 A cupfuls white flour 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
1 A cupful buckwheat Ai yeast-cake 
flour 

W ASH thoroughly and cook potatoes imtil 
well done; draw off the water, peel and 
mash while hot, beat imtil smooth and free 
from lumps. Cool till lukewarm, add the 
yeast that has been softened in one-quarter 
cupful of water. Add the sirup, salt and one 
cupful of the well-sifted buckwheat and white 
flour. Mix thoroughly and allow to rise for 
two hours at eighty degrees Fahrenheit. Woi'k 
into the sponge the remainder of well-sifted 
flour, knead smooth and elastic. 

Potato bread requires a very stiff dough, be¬ 
cause the potatoes contain a large amount of 
water. Care should therefore be taken that 
not too much water is added. Allow the 
dough to rise for at least two hours or until 
trebled in bulk. Shape into loaves, place in 
individual ciled pans, cover and let rise until 
double in bulk. Brush over the top of the 
dough with liquid (water or milk). Bake in a 
moderate oven for forty-five to sixty minutes. 
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T HESE mornings when there is a nip in the air, hot buckwheat muffins 
displace bread in many homes. They are especially good when Crisco 
is used for shortening. The unusual delicacy of Crisco makes it possible to 
bring out the distinctive buckwheat flavor. 

Housewives who are accustomed to using lard for shortening and frying 
should try Crisco. Then they will realize what is meant by enjoying the 
natural flavors of foods. 


For Frying -For Shortening 
^ For Cake Making 


Crisco is sweet and pure, because it is wholly vegetable and is not touched by a single. 
hand throughout the manufacture. Rich, creamlike and of uniform quality, it always 
can be depended upon. 

Crisco gives genuine satisfaction, yet it costs no more than bulk cooking fats that often 
carry a disagreeable taste into foods. Crisco comes in sanitary, 
airtight packages, one pound net weight and upward, safeguarded 

from all impurities. Recipes That Save i 

Buckwheat Muffins Housewife Money 

A Recipe Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, Mildred Maddocks, Director. War Time Recipes”, Janet Mel 

zie Hill’s new work, is a valu 

1 cupful buckwheat flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking powder addition to your practical i 

1 cupful corn meal 1 egg, beaten light books. It contains several hun 

1 teaspoonful salt 1 yi cupfuls milk test ed recipes for appetizing 

2 tablespoonfuls melted Crisco economical foods that will er 

Use acrurate level measurements housewives to make their al 

Pass all the dry ingredients through the sieve together. Add the liquid ances go farther. The found< 

ingredients and mix thoroughly. Bake in a hot, well-Criscoed iron muffin the Boston School of Cooking 

pan about 25 minutes. how t ° use a11 conservation fl 
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Petroleum Jelly 

is a clean counter-irritant. “Vaseline” Jelly containing Capsi¬ 
cum breaks up congestion in the throat and chest, and serves in 
every case where our grandmothers prescribed mustard plasters. 
And it does not blister the skin. 

“Vaseline” Capsicum on a poultice at the back of the neck 
will dull a raging headache. Its warmth bakes out a toothache. 

Sold in convenient sanitary tin tubes at drug and department 
stores everywhere. Avoid substitutes. 

Write for illustrated booklet — mailed free on request. 


: ‘’-Vaseline 

CAPSICUM 

jsuv-, 


CHESEBKOUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

(Consolidated) 

2 STATE STREET NEW YORK 
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Waiting— 

for the New Life 

She can insure baby's health in 
advance—by proper care of her¬ 
self, and by intelligent knowledge 
of how to forestall each disturb¬ 
ance of the system. 

She will find that knowledge in 
“The Days That Go Before” — 
a readable booklet based on sound 
medical authority, which we will 
send free to any address. 

Nujol Laboratories 

STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 

50 Broadway, Netv York 

For Constipation 

REG. US PAT. OFr. 


Please send me without cost the booklet marked. 

“The Days That Go Before” 

—constipation in pregnancy and nursing period. 
“As The Twig is Bent” 

—constipation in infancy and childhood. 

“Thirty Feet of Danger” 

—constipation—auto-intoxication in adults. 

“As Shadows Lengthen” 

—constipation in old age. 

“Wages of Neglect” 

—constipation as a cause of piles. 

Name_ 

Address__ 
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By CAROLYN CONANT VAN BLARCOM 


I HAVE just seen a little girl whose young 
mother did not know what might follow 
neglect of a baby’s eyes — but she knows 
now when it is too late. 

She is a winsome little girl, with her fluffy, 
light hair, and 1 almost said, big blue eyes, for 
that is what she used to have under those long 
lashes. She was so exquisite in her grace and 
charm that as I watched her at play among 
the other children in the kindergarten I was 
completely captivated. And then the tragedy 
of her lot swept away every other thought, 
for I was in a State School for the Blind and 
this little girl was hopelessly blind 

And the staggering part of it all is that she 
and about one out of every four of her little 
companions could all see to-day if some one 
had only known that it was important to give 
special care to ba¬ 
bies’ eyes. They 
are blind for life 
from an easily pre¬ 
ventable and cur¬ 
able disease. She 
was bom with two 
beautiful clear eyes 
that were meant to 
be valuable aids as 
she wended her way 
through life, and 
through which one 
felt that she would 
have looked with 
gladness and cour¬ 
age. But when she 
was too young to 
do more than look 
about with baby¬ 
like wonder and 
perplexity, she was 
started on the road 
of lifelong blindness 
by the ignorance of 
her own mother, 
who loved her bet¬ 
ter than any other 
thing in life. 

I asked a few 
questions and heard 
a very sad and all 
too familiar story: 

A few days after 
birth the hitherto 
clear and n'ormal 
eyes became sore — 
the lids were a 
little red and swol¬ 
len, and soon a 
slight yellow dis¬ 
charge appeared. 

The mother was 
young and alone, 
for her husband had 
died just before the 
baby was born; this 
was her first baby 
and in her ignor¬ 
ance she believed 
the midwife and the 
neighbors who 
smiled away her 
fears and assured 
her from the fulness 
of their own knowl¬ 
edge of such things 
that “It was only a 
little cold in the 
eyes,” that “All 
babies have sore 
eyes,” and what 

was the most dangerous counsel of all, 
that “Babies’ sore eyes get well of them¬ 
selves.” Had these well-meaning friends 
been less generous with their advice the 
anxious mother would have secured for her 
baby the treatment which its eyes needed, 
and the sight would undoubtedly have been 
saved. As it is the baby pays for this gratui¬ 
tous misinformation with lifelong blindness, 
while the mother aches with the knowledge 
that it need not have been. 

Do you realize that to-day in this country 
which is fighting for freedom and justice and 
equal opportunity for all, there are some¬ 
thing more than ten thousand persons totally 
and incurably blind, struggling with the handi¬ 
cap that this entails, because when they were 
helpless babies their eyes were not guarded 
against a preventable and curable disease? 
If these sufferers were lined up in marching 
order it would take them about an hour to 
march past you. That will give you an idea 
of how many there are — and they were all 
born with good eyes! 

It takes only a moment of the doctor’s or 
nurse’s time and the use of about two cents’ 
worth of medicine to protect a baby’s eyes. 
And yet we have that army of the needlessly 
blind. 

Our hearts are torn with sympathy for the 
men blinded in battle. What about the baby 
who is not able to defend itself and has not 
the compensating knowledge that it sacrificed 
its sight for a glorious cause? 

\\T atch your own baby so carefully that it will 
’ v not lose even a part of its precious sight. 
Unhappily, the blind babies and children that 
we see groping their way along are not the 
only result of poor care during early baby¬ 
hood. I have seen many babies who were 
blind in one eye and whose mothers were 
surprised to learn that both eyes were not 
normal. And many, very many others are 
partly blind in one or both eyes, and no one 
suspects it until the child is examined by the 
school doctor, six or seven years after the 
damage has been done. It is then that the 
former baby begins its struggle to compete 
with the children whose eyes are clear and 
sound. 

Little David is one of those who is paying 
bitterly. No one dreamed that he couldn’t 
much more than half see, but every one knew 
that he was behind in school and always fail¬ 
ing in his examinations. So he was sent to a 
training-school to learn a trade. But things 
were no better there. He evidently tried to 
drive nails straight and make his corners 
square but nothing that he did was quite as it 
should be. And the queer part of it was that 
he never seemed to realize that things were 
crooked and wrong until the teacher told him. 
And then we found out why. His eyes were 
partly covered by very tiny scars that no one 
ever noticed but which kept him from seeing 
well enough to study as other boys did and 
even kept him from learning a trade. And all 
because his mother did not realize how im¬ 
portant it was to give special care to her baby’s 
eyes. 

Here are the main facts — you have read 
them before in these pages but they can be 
reread many times to advantage. A perfect 



MUST STOP the babies from 
' * going blind. You can help and 
you should without delay. See to it 
that simple talks on the care ol babies’ 
eyes are given before the various 
groups of mothers and girls in your 
town. Write to THE DELINEATOR for: 

(а) An outline for such a talk. 

(б) Leaflets giving detailed direc¬ 
tions for the care of babies’ eyes. 

(c) Advice about planning local 
work to save babies’ eyes. 

(cf) Information as to what the pres¬ 
ent laws are in your State and 
city for prevention of blindness 
among babies. 


understanding of them may save a pair of 
clear eyes for your baby or some other baby 
that you love. “Ophthalmia neonatorum” is 
the name of the disease which leaves so much 
blindness and partial blindness in its wake and 
it means simply “inflammation of the eyes of 
the new-born baby.” This inflammation is 
caused by any one of a number of germs get¬ 
ting into the baby’s eyes during or soon after 
birth and remaining there long enough to 
cause redness, swelling and discharge. If 
these symptoms persist and are not treated 
an ulcer is apt to form, and a scar is a result 
of the ulcer. Should the scar be formed over 
the pvipil it will shut out the light very much 
as a window shade darkens a room, and a blind 
baby is the result. 

Evidently, then, it is important to keep the 

germs out of your 
baby’s eyes if possi¬ 
ble, but should they 
by chance get in, to 
destroy them with 
a solution that will 
not harm the eyes 
themselves. 

Doesn’t that 
sound simple when 
for nearly forty 
years a solution has 
been known that 
will accomplish this 
result? Remember 
this: A baby does 
not have tears until 
it is about two 
weeks old, which 
means that germs 
and tiny particles 
of foreign material 
are not washed out 
of its eyes as they 
are out of ours by 
the constant pour¬ 
ing in and out of 
tears. M or eo ver, 
the membranes of a 
baby’s eyes are 
warm and moist, 
which are the con¬ 
ditions favorable 
for germ activity, 
and so of course the 
eyes get sore if these 
troublesome little 
creatures find lodg¬ 
ment and are un¬ 
molested. 

T h e prevention 
of blindness from 
babies’ sore eyes, 
then, is accom¬ 
plished by the in¬ 
variable routine use 
of a one per cent, 
solution of nitrate 
of silver, or some 
such preventive 
drops, in all in¬ 
fants’ eyes imme¬ 
diately after birth, 
and by prompt and 
efficient treatment 
of all babies’ eyes 
when they become 
red, swollen and 
discharging, wheth¬ 
er or not drops 
have been used. 
These preventive 
drops should be used only by the doctor or 
nurse, never by the mother or a friend, while 
the treatment for sore eyes should be given 
only by a doctor, preferably an oculist. 

Each time that the baby is bathed, its eyes 
should be gently bathed with a saturated so¬ 
lution of boric acid. Clean bits of gauze or 
cotton should be dipped into the solution, a 
separate one for each eye, and the stroke 
made with greatest gentleness from the nose 
outward. 

All swabs or sponges should be placed on 
paper after using and burned at once. The 
water, towels, old linen or cotton that have 
been used on the mother must, under no cir¬ 
cumstances, be used for the baby. . And 
should the baby’s eyes be sore, the greatest 
care must be taken that nothing used for them 
is used for any one else, since this disease is 
highly contagious and older members of the 
household may become infected. In this 
connection bear one thing in mind: Many 
people seem to believe that inflamed eyes in 
babies are always or nearly always caused by 
gonorrhea, one of the prevalent social dis¬ 
eases. This belief is as untrue as it is un¬ 
fortunate. 

A baby’s eyes may be made sore by the 
gonococcus but they may be and are made 
sore by the germs that cause grip, pneumonia, 
diphtheria and other diseases of equally in¬ 
nocent origin. Do remember this, for babies’ 
sore eyes are not a disgrace, but the resulting 
blindness is, for it show's neglect. 

Don’t leave anything undone to save that 
precious birthright of your baby—its eyesight. 
Insist that drops are used in its eyes at birth. 

Watch the eyes for signs of soreness and 
protect them from the light both day and 
night. It is harmful to have the sun or elec¬ 
tric light shine in your own eyes but much 
worse for the baby. When it is out-of-doors 
have the hood of the carriage so adjusted that 
the baby’s head will be in the shade. And 
don’t dangle shining or brightly colored balls 
and toys before its eyes. The glare and 
flashes w'hich it gets from this form of enter¬ 
tainment are injurious. 

A nd after you have given your baby’s eyes 
1 ^ the benefi of your best efforts, don’t you 
want to give a helping hand to the other 
babies whose mothers don’t know? Wouldn’t 
it make you very happy if in some way you 
could give back the sight to the blind man on 
the corner who sells pencils and shoe-strings? 
You can’t do much for him, but you can do a 
great deal toward preventing other men 
from going blind before they have to travel 
the long dark road that leads to the street cor¬ 
ner with shoe-strings and pencils to sell. 

You may never know just who owes his 
enjoyment of the flow'ers and his ability to 
w'ork to you, nor how many babies besides 
your own are living in the sunlight because of 
you. But you will know that somewhere 
they are working and playing and laughing 
and so loving fife, and you will be glad that 
you could do such a wonderful thing. 

Send me a stamped, addressed envelope and 
I’ll tell you what you, alone, or through your 
Woman’s Club or, Church Society, can do 
toward saving the sight and capturing sun¬ 
shine for the babies in your locality. 
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Something Different 

[Continued from page 7] 


beautiful young soldier in the world, a sol¬ 
dier whose big frame, black hair, and splendid 
smile matched his deep pleasant voice. She 
felt he was far too splendid for either her or 
Marie 0’’Brien. 

Spellbound she stood there, when she heard 
a click behind her. She knew what had hap¬ 
pened. She was trapped. The old janitor had 
locked the door at her back. 

To leave now meant passing the girl and 
the man while to stay meant prompt discovery 
by Miss O’Brien, who would shortly come 
back there for her wraps. 

After the first tumult of weakness, she re¬ 
sponded sturdily to the dilemma. As she 
steadied herself to make the dash, two sounds 
penetrated her misery. The wind had risen; 
with a howl it was flinging the crackling 
storm against the windows. And Private 
Galahad was coaxing: 

“Say, honest, I got inside information it’s 
time to eat, and I don't have no appetite 
when I eat alone. And you know food will 
win the war.” 

The girl behind the filing cases rushed out, 
head bent low. Miss O’Brien and Private 
Galahad lifted startled faces. She was gone 
almost before they saw her. 

Miss O’Brien suddenly experienced a 
muddled disturbance of remorse. It took 
illogical form. She reached for one of two 
umbrellas in the corner beside her. 

“Say,” she cried, “it’s rainin’ cats an’ dogs 
and that kid forgot her bumbershoot. You 
can prob’ly .catch her at the corner.” 

Trained to obedience, not his to inquire 
why the owner would not return for it in the 
downpour. Private Galahad rushed out auto¬ 
matically. 

The guttering curtain of storm, the tears 
blinding Marie Alelrose’s eyes, her unabated 
sense of flight, her distress that made her 
careless of the icy treachery of the streets, 
were the causes. She shpped in front of a 
giant truck rolhng relentlessly toward her. 
Almost before she fell, she was jerked from 
under it and was sprawled across a human 
body that did not move under her, while the 
truck rolled on. 

Unhurt, almost unshaken, she struggled and 
bent over her rescuer. 

It was Private Arthur Galahad, his eyes 
closed, frightfully still. Hands dragged him 
to the safety of the sidewalk, the girl keeping 
tight fingers on his sleeve as she moved with 
him. Then a voice spoke in her ear, more 
quiet, more authoritative, than the garbled 
advice exchanged among the crowd. 

“He belongs to you? I have felt his heart 
and he is only stunned. I saw it happen and 
he was not struck. But as he turned he 
slipped and fell very hard. I have a machine 
here, so we can take him to the hospital im¬ 
mediately without waiting for an ambulance.” 

“No, no!” she cried wildly. “I want him 
home. My mother’s a good nurse. He 
saved me! I want him where we can take 
care of him ourselves. He has no home.” 

She had to make way for arms to lift him 
into the machine. She told her address. 
She heard the authoritative voice giving 
orders. She was herself lifted into the front 
seat beside the driver. 

The quiet voice spoke from the rear. “I 
have sent for a doctor. He will tell us whether 
a hospital is necessary.” 

T3Y THE time they reached her home, re- 
-U action had set in. She shook helplessly, 
and her teeth clicked as she tried to speak. It 
was the quiet man, a little man, she saw now, 
with big glasses, who explained to her mother 
and father. 

She gave only one order, which was obeyed. 
“Put him in my room,” she shivered. “It’s 
the best bed.” 

In the next week or so, -Marie Melrose, un¬ 
approachably silent, with blank baffling eyes, 
puzzled several people. 

Miss O’Brien, whom Pate denied knowledge 
of the accident, experienced a curiosity that 
finally overpowered her natural delicacy in 
mentioning Private Galahad. 

“Say, M’ree,” she inquired across the room. 
“Did that fellow get your bumber to you that 
night? I sent him after you with it and he 
never showed up since.” 

The question enlightened Marie Melrose 
on a dark point. “Oh,” she said. Then she 
answered; “No, I never got it.” 

“Isn’t it the truth you never can tell!” 
commented Miss O’Brien. “I’d have sworn 
that fellow was straight, and here just one 
little old umbrella was too much for him!” 

Her mother was harder to meet. Marie 
returned home one night laden with carna¬ 
tions, two lamb chops (best cut), and two 
chocolate eclairs. As she laid them on the 
kitchen table she was greeted with weary 
exasperation 

“I don’t get you at all, M’ree. Here you 
are again. You’re spending all your savings 
buying things for that boy up-stairs, and all 
your time knitting and cooking for him. 
And yet you won’t go near him. I don’t 
know what to tell him.” 

“He don’t want to look at me,” Marie 
answered surlily. 

“Maybe not,” was the tart reply. “But he 
wants to talk to you. He’s all mixed up yet 
about how it happened. And I can’t get it 
straight from you. He seemed to think when 
he came to and heard he was at Melrose’s, that 
he had just been talkin’ to you before it hap¬ 
pened, and you couldn’t have got out on the 
street ahead of him or something, or it wasn’t 
you, anyway. But since I told him you said you 
hadn’t, he hasn’t said much about you-” 

“Did you tell him that?” 

“Well, what’s wrong now! Have you lost 
your wits? Of course I did!” 

Her father’s entrance interrupted here. 
“Don’t pester her about Galahad, mother. 
If she set up there evenings, likely I’d be ban¬ 
ished down here; and Galahad’s a nice chap to 
smoke with.” 

“Yes, he’s a nice boy.” There was odd wist¬ 
fulness in her mother’s tone. 

Marie’s lips were tight as she laid the chops 
on the broiler for Private Galahad’s supper. 

The following Sunday afternoon she was 
alone in the kitchen, furiously knitting a sock 
for Private Galahad. Her mother and father 
had gone to a funeral in the country. Private 
Galahad’s brother, a middle-aged man just 
transferred to the night shift at the shipyards, 
and who seemed little interested in the boy 
except to offer recompense for his board and 
lodging, had sent word that he would.not be 
able to make the bedside visit he had planned. 
The house was very still, the kitchen very 
lonely. Up-stairs Private Galahad lay in her 
little pink room, and her two foundling pets 
were curled beside him. 

She wondered what he thought of her. She 
wondered what Marie O’Brien and her mother 
and father thought of her. She wondered 
what she would do when they brought the 
crutches so he could hobble down-stairs; that 
would be soon now. Perhaps she could stay 
with her aunt on some pretext. She couldn't 
see him; that was flat. 

Yet she wanted to see him more than any¬ 
thing else in the world. She laid aside her 


knitting, crept silently to the foot of the stairs, 
and crouched there on the lowest step. A 
crackle of Sunday paper, a whiff of tobacco, a 
jocular comment to Malty, descended to her. 
Paradise was up there, a paradise from which 
she was eternally shut out, because she was 
ugly, because she had lied, because she had 
been a fool. Also because of these things. 
Private Galahad had suffered pain, inconveni¬ 
ence, delay. It was not her fault that he had 
not been killed. 

A call from rip-stairs galvanized her into an 
attitude of listening, her face lifted. 

“M’ree!” called Private Galahad in a loud 
tone intended to reach the kitchen. 

She did not stir. But he might need some¬ 
thing. After a first futile effort to speak, her 
voice came, unexpectedly soft and pure. 

“Wh—what?” 

The reply was in a lower key, and ingratiat¬ 
ing. “C’m’on up. I want to talk to you.” 

She was still. 

“Are you there?” he called. 

“Yes.” 

“See here, don’t be afraid,” he reassured 
her. “I ain’t got it all doped out yet. But I 
know you ain’t , that sun-kissed movie queen 
that was stringin’ me the other night. And I 
got a hunch I’d know you on the street from a 
picture your mama showed me.” 

“Oh!” she moaned. Then she went on 
desperately; “But I — I fooled you—I lied 
to you - ” 

“Gosh, kid, you ain’t the first!” his voice 
grinned. “I don’t hold nothin’ against you. 
That’s what I want to gas about, if you’ll 
come up here. I got a lot to get off my chest 
. . . It’s your duty,” he added craftily. 

With heavy limbs she crept up the stairs. 

PRIVATE GALAHAD seemed surprised 
1 when she finally reached the doorway. “Oh, 
there you are,” he said. “There’s room here.” 
He indicated a smooth white expanse at the 
corner of the bed, with the footboard for a 
back. 

With throbbing heart, she made herself 
comfortable. She dared neither to speak, nor 
glance at him. 

“Look up,” he commanded. 

She raised her head to And lieavy-laslied 
gray-blue eyes—Irish eyes — smiling at her. 
She smiled faintly back. 

He nodded his satisfaction. “Thought you 
could smile,” he chuckled. 

She surprised herself by laughing outright. 
Her laughter held the charm of melody. 

He issued Ins second command. “Now tell 
me all about it.” 

She gathered Foxy in her lap and, though 
talking mostly to Foxy, she nevertheless 
obediently told all she had thought she could 
never utter, with special emphasis on her 
wickedness. 

“Now I’m goin’ to spout,” he began. 

“That first letter I wrote was on a bet. I 
made it as sobby as I knew how. Not that 
I didn’t need that helmet right off: my ears 
was singin’ for it. So o’ course I wrote back to 
see what else I could pull your leg for, hopin’ 
for eats. An’ with you sendin’ that picture — - 
it sure was a jim-dandy — the whole stunt 
seemed goin’ along just the reglar good old 
game. 

“Only your letters wasn’t quite accordin’ to 
the rules; I had a sneakin’ suspicion you might 
be some different— — ” 

She started to interrupt, but he waved her 
to silence. 

“You wait. I didn’t have no idea I’d get 
that leave. It show’s we’re sure goin’ across 
soon, or I never would have. But o’ course 
I was game for whatever turned up. 

“The talk that—queen — strung me wasn't 
no more like your letters than nothin’ what¬ 
ever. It was the reg’lar old stuff I’d been 
brung up on, an’ I sailed in likewise. Ain’t 
no harm in it; but after a while you get tired of 
it an’ want somethin’ different — —•” 

She was staring at him now. He met her 
eyes squarely. “Something like you, kid, for 
instance,” he explained easily. 

Her lips parted in astonishment. 

“GEE here,” he went on seriously in a lower 
^ tone. “I’ve bummed around this old globe 
a lot an’ I ain’t no plaster saint. -An’ I ain’t 
no slouch with the girls; I can put it across 
with ’em every time. I’m ‘oh boy’ when I got 
the cash and feelin’ my oats. But I tell you 
here an’ now, that game don’t last forever. 
It ain’t satisfyin’. After a while you hanker 
after some one as ’ll stand by you when you’re 
blue and sick as well as when you’re lordin’ it. 
An’ I ain’t seen too many of that kind. I 
knew they was some, but I never come acrosst 
them floatin’ round as I did. 

“That’s one reason I enlisted. I didn’t 
have no reason not to. I ain’t ever had a 
home since I was ten — an’ it wasn’t much to 
speak of then. 

“Now you use your thinker a bit, and figure 
what a great little old time I’ve had here. 
Your mother — she’s an angel; she’s took as 
good care o’ me as though I was her own. 
And your dad’s .all right; he’s a good scout. 
He’s got principles, and yet he ain’t no hypo- 
crit. 

“An’ you — c’m’on nearer, kid, you’re too 
far off,” the deep voice cajoled. 

Hypnotized, she crept nearer. His hand 
closed over hers. 

“Listen here. Ferget about that picture 
business. It’s natural for every girl to want 
to be a good looker; but take it from me, you 
ain’t so bad at that. And you don’t sound 
like no cross between a locomotive whistle 
and a peacock at the zoo every time you open 
your lips, like some of these here Mary 
Pickfords does. 

“Let me tell you the kind of a kid you are; 
I’ve had plenty of time to figure it out Ivin’ 
here. You’re the kind of a kid that takes 
care of a three-legged cat and a paralvzed dog. 
You’re the kind of a kid that sits up nights to 
knit for a fellow you never saw and never 
expected to see — your mama told me. You’re 
the kind of a kid that’ll spend your cash and 
your time, buyin’ and cookin’ and sewin’ for 
a fellow you don’t intend to let see you even to 
thank you; for a fellow you don’t intend to 
flirt with, and that you know will likelv’s not 
get over in them trenches soon an’ in a'day or 
two — biff bang! it’s all up with him — as the 
sayin’ goes —— ” 

“Don’t!” she cried, convulsively clasping 
the hand that held hers. 

“Do you mean it?” he asked. “I just 
pulled that off to find out — ” 

“What do you mean?” she breathed. 

“I tell you what I mean,” he said sturdily, 
as though he had rehearsed it. “I mean that 
I’ve been lookin’ for a year for somethin’ 
that’s different — -somethin’ that’ll stick 
through thick an’ thin. I’m tired of these 
here Cleopatra Venuses you got to hand over 
to the next fellow that comes along with a big¬ 
ger wad. I got to where I sort of need a girl 
who’ll stick. . . . You’d stick till hell 

freezes, kid,” he urged softly. 

Her hand quiet in his, her eyes tight shut, 
she nodded. “I’d stick,” she whispered. 

He drew her toward him. “C’m’ here,” 
his lips commanded hers. 
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I N these days of restricted 
supplies of so many foods 
and cooking aids, Hebe is pre¬ 
sented as an alternative food 
product which helps the housewife to economize 
without lowering the quality of her cooking. 

Hebe is a compound of evaporated separated 
milk and highly refined cocoanut fat. Separated 
milk is a dairy by-product of high food value. 
Cocoanut fat, highly refined, is endorsed by 
authorities for palatability and wholesomeness. 
Hebe scientifically combines the two into a nu¬ 
tritious alternative food product. 

For baking purposes Hebe is excellent; breads 
made with it are light and fine in texture. It gives 
splendid results in all cooking processes, such as 
making gravies, soups, stews, creamed dishes, 
sauces and desserts. It adds to the food value 
as well as the flavor of all foods prepared with 
it. Hebe makes a delicious cocoa and choco¬ 
late and enhances the flavor of coffee. 

Hebe is produced in modern condenseries—is 
properly labeled and sold for just what it is. 
Every can is sealed airtight and sterilized, so 
that the housewife gets it from her grocer in the 
same pure condition in which it left the con- 
densery. 

Send for our booklet containing the story of 
Hebe, and recipes—address The Hebe Company, 
2118 Consumers Building, 

Chicago. 


Hebe (;pronounced He-be) takes 
its name from the character in 
Greek mythology who was cup 
bearer to the gods on Mount 
Olympus. Buoyant , beautiful , 
appealing, she served the nectar 
to them and typified youth , 
health and happiness. 

The Hebe Company 
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Y OU might try all sorts of things for softening the 
skin but it's HINDS CREAM that softens without 
making the skin greasy, oily or sticky; softens so it will 
not chap, even tho exposed to chilling winds; softens 
the hands roughened and soiled by arduous Red Cross 
and hospital work, household, store and office duties.— 

HINDS CREAM keeps cheeks and neck fresh, fair and exquisitely 
soft.—Added charm awaits the woman who selects these daintily- 
packaged requisites made by Hinds: Facial Creams, Soap, Talcum 
and Face Powder. 

SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream 2c. Both Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. 

Trial Cake Soap 8c. Sample Face Powder 2c., Trial Size 15c. Attractive 
Week-end Box 39c. 

Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U. S. A., from Laboratory. 

A. S. HINDS 2504 West Street Portland, Maine 



gEOUQT J Why Buy 

Pequott 


PILLOW CASES, 


BECAUSE—PEQUOTS are the recognized 
standard of sheeting excellence. 

This is plainly indicated by the fact that a 
large number of Institutions, Hospitals, and 
Hotels, the country over, and the Medical 
Services of the United States Army and the 
United States Navy have adopted PEQUOTS 
for their use, and this only after rigid com¬ 
petitive tests. 

For Quality, Durability , and Appearance 

insist upon having PEQUOT —no other is “ju st as 
good.’’ Sold in the piece or made up in Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Also Pillow Tubing by the yard. 

Ask your dealer. 

Made by 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 

Selling Agents 


A Beautiful Diamond Ring 



This exquisite 
and attractive 
gift is being pre¬ 
sented by the 

Money-Making and 
Success Club 


Every girl who 
joins the club 
and becomes an 
Honor Member 
can have one 
Married girls are 
welcome, too 


F rom 
time im¬ 
memorial 
diamonds 
have always 
been the fav¬ 
orite stone in 
a woman’s 
treasure-ch est . 

And as you 
know , their 
reign is still 
supreme. Be¬ 
cause there is something indescribably spirit ual 
and fascinating about this gem, it is always con¬ 
sidered emblematic of purity. 

Whatever its mysterious secret charm may 
be, the club members of the Maids of Midas—• 
the Money-Making and Success Club—are 
quite in raptures about their new genuine 
diamond ring which is most exquisitely de¬ 
signed. The rainbow sparkle of the stone and 
the dainty artistic setting of real gold in which 
the diamond is encased make this ring abso¬ 
lutely the most desirable gift any girl or woman 
could wish for. Listen to the unstinted 
praises of some of the lucky members. 
This letter is from a happy school-teacher. 

“Dear Jean Duncan: 

“I’m just the proudest girl in our town to¬ 
day — with my new diamond and gold ring 
on my finger. Need I tell you how much I ap¬ 
preciate this lovely gift? Everybody is asking 
me if it is my birthday, or whether an aunt has 
died — or what, and when I toll them it’s a free 
club gift, they can hardly believe it. Many 
thanks once again, my good fairy-godmother. 

“Your very grateful, 

“Stella S.” 

Here is another letter of appreciation from a 
remote Texas member which will interest you. 

“Oh, Jean, dear, I never dreamed it was pos¬ 
sible! A real diamond ring — of my very own. 
Think of it! I am the only unmarried girl who 
possesses such a precious treasure in all tins 
district. In fact, very few married women can 
boast a diamond ring around here, and mine 
has created quite a stir. You can look for 
quite a flood of applications for club member¬ 
ship now. Every one wants a ring and I can’t 
blame them. I wouldn’t be without mine, 
now, for worlds! “Your enthusiastic, 

“Lillian F.” 

These are just a few of the expressions of 
pleasure which this really handsome club gift 


has been af¬ 
fording our 
members. 

Of course, 
we have to 
work in our 
Money - Mak¬ 
ing Club, but 
the work is so 
simple and in¬ 
teresting that 
it has supplied 
a healthy pas¬ 
time for many a girl who has never known 
what it is to work in her life. In fact, the 
Club has been a real godsend to many a girl 
or woman who has needed a few extra dollars 
for “those little tilings’’ that every woman re¬ 
quires. Handkerchiefs, stockings, gloves are 
only a few items, but how soon they mount 
up! So business girls and school-teachers, 
married women, and unmarried girls — yes — 
and young schoolgirls, too, have solved the 
trying problem of never having quite enough 
Club work has turned their spare moments 
into spare dollars. Or, they can give all their 
time to the work and make a regular and 
assured income. If you need extra money 
you need the Club, and I hope you’re going to 
do the only wise thing there is to do—join it. 
The hundreds of letters I receive every day 
have convinced me that there is a real need for 
young girls and women to make some money of 
their own. Only one reason has prevented 
them from earning this money —not knowing 
how to go about it. Our Club has specialized in 
assisting those who are inexperienced, timid 
and eager, but who are afraid to take the initi¬ 
ative. You can not make money without mak¬ 
ing a start, so take the first step toward inde¬ 
pendence now, and you will never regret it. 

If you are anxious to find out about the 
special present (and of course you are) don’t 
hesitate, but write me to-day and I will tell 
ou all about the latest plans of our Money- 
Taking and Success Club, and how you, too, 
can win the Diamond Ring. 

wzMc IdliUMu. 

V Manager, Maids of Midas, 

Butterick Publishing Co., 

Dept. 10-J. 

New York. 
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abandoning their homes to the Huns, during 
their terrible march southward, much of the 
time between the advancing Prussians and the 
retreating French, amid scenes of horror. 

To-day Allied arms have swept back the 
invaders. Gallant Americans drove through 
the Forest of Argonne to the relief of Landres 
and St. Georges. By the time you read these 
lines M. Vauchelet and his brave fellow citi¬ 
zens will have returned to their homes. 

What do you suppose will be left of them? 

You have read the touching story of the 
clean, happy, homely life of this small corner 
of France before the Huns stamped it under 
foot. What do you suppose has become of 
the great horses, the fat cattle, the sheep, the 
chickens, the snug farmhouses, the stout 
barns, the schools, the churches, and the 
happy homes that clustered about them? 

How many of the hundred persons who re¬ 
mained in Landres that fateful first day of 
. September, 1914, when M. Vauchelet led the 
fugitives out of their village, were there to 
welcome him on his return? 

Wliat had been their sufferings at the hands 
of their brutal masters during the four years 
and more that Landres and St. Georges lay 
helpless under Prussian taskmasters? 

The answers to these questions you will read 
in the later instalments of M. Vauchelet’s 
story, which will be published in The De- 

LINEATOK. 

Surely here is one French village that needs 
your help. And there are hundreds like it—- 
yes, thousands. The homes of France, put to 
the torch by the Kaiser’s incendiaries, have 
stood as a barrier between your home and the 
Him. 

Brave soldiers of Landres and St. Georges 
have given their lives to hold back the awful 
tide of Prussian conquest. Brave Americans, 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with the French, 
have helped them turn that tide and drive it 
back, step by step, foot by foot, until once 
more the tricolor flies above M. Vaucholet’s 
village and hundreds of other French villages 


that have lain long under the shadow of the 
Hun. 

What are you doing, what can you, what 
will you do to help restore the homes of France 
laid waste by the bombs and torches of the 
Prussian? 

The American Committee for Devastated 
France is dividing with the American Red 
Cross this great task of love for France. Under 
authority of the French Government the 
American Committee is hard at work in the 
field, rebuilding homes, replanting orchards, 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, help¬ 
ing by whatever means to supply the greatest 
need of the moment for restoration of Hun- 
trampled territory. 

Two hundred dollars will rehabilitate one 
French village family to the point of mak¬ 
ing it able to support itself. Those who pre¬ 
fer to give to a specific object should remem¬ 
ber that— 

Four hundred dollars establishes a poultry- 
farm, with two incubators of one thousand 
eggs for hatching—pays a wounded soldier a 
salary as poultryman. 

Two hundred dollars will put a family of 
five on its feet. 

A hundred and fifty dollars will support one 
adult one year. 

Twenty-five dollars will give one child a 
year of manual training. 

One hundred and fifty dollars will buy a 
cow. 

Twenty-five dollars buys a stove. 

Twenty-five dollars buys a double bed. 

Twenty dollars will buy a goat. 

Fifteen dollars buys a sheep. 

Seven dollars buys a camp bed. 

One chicken costs one dollar and a half. 

A rabbit costs one dollar. 

Sixty cents will buy a fruit-tree. 

Fifteen cents will buy one egg for hatching. 

All these things are needed in quantities, 
and every dime and nickel you can spare will 
help.—Address, French Relief Editor, The 
Delineator, Butterick Building, New York. 


ten can 

ANY ONE can obtain membership in the American Committee for Devastated France 
through The Delineator. To become a foundation member costs five dollars. A 
foundation member may vote at the annual business meetings and be an officer or director 
or both. Or you can become an associate member at one dollar a year. The French War 
Relief Editor of The Delineator, Butterick Building, New York, will be glad to send 
you membership invitations upon application. 
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A Play to Accompany Colored Cutout on Page 14 


Make the Tooth Brush 
More Effective 



tea—and the March Hare said- 

March Hare: I didn’t! 

Hatter: You did! 

March Hare: I deny it! 

King {to jury): He denies it. Leave out 
that part. 

Mad Hatter: Well, at any rate the 
Dormouse said- 

King ( exasperated ): If that's all you 
know about the stolen tarts you may 
stand down. 

Hatter: I can’t go no 


lower, 
it is. 
King 


W HOEVER gives an “Alice-in-Wonder¬ 
land” performance at the children’s 
theater, should demand, in addition to 
the pins or pennies or whatever else is 
required for admission, that every person, large 
or small, must have read “Alice in Wonder¬ 
land,” otherwise they will get the characters 
mixed and the play become, as Alice herself 
would say, “curiouser and curiouser.” 

Act I 

Scene I 

(King and Queen of Hearts are seen seated 
on their throne. The Knave of Hearts 
stands before them in chains. Near the King 
is the White Rabbit, with a trumpet in one 
hand and a scroll of parchment in the other. 
Directly in front of the King and Queen is a 
large dish with tarts upon it. At the right in 
the jury box are the creatures who make up the 
jury: Bill the Lizard, the Guinea-pig, the 
Owl, the Eaglet and many more, all busily 
taking down notes on their slates. Enter Alice, 
looking bewildered. She sniffs (very daintily) 
and then catches sight of the tarts.) 

Alice {in an aside): I wish they’d get the 
trial done and hand around the refreshments. 
White Rabbit: Silence in the court. 

The King: Herald, read the accusation. 
White Rabbit {blowing three blasts on the 
trumpet, and unrolling the parchment roll): 


I’m on the floor as 

Then sit down. 

Act II 

{Scene- The same. King, 
Queen, White Rabbit and 
Knave of Hearts on the stage. Jury seated 
as before, Alice on the right.) 

King: Herald, call the next witness! 

White Rabbit {blowing three blasts on the 
trumpet): Alice! 

(Alice, much confused, advances before the 
throne.) 

The King: What do you know about this 
business? 

Alice: Nothing. 

The King: Nothing whatever? 

Alice: Nothing whatever. 

The King {turning to the jury): That is very 
important. 

The White Rabbit {under his breath): 
Unimportant his Majesty means. 

The King: Unimportant — of course. {Then 
turning to his book begins to read): “Rule Forty- 
Two — “All persons more than a mile high 
are ordered to leave the court.” 

{All look at Alice.) 

Alice: I’m not a mile high. 

The King: You are. 

The Queen: You are nearly two miles 
high. 

Alice: Well, I shan’t go, anyway. I am 
going to stay until this trial is finished. Why 
don’t you ask some sensible questions, and 
get down to the bottom of this matter? I 
don’t believe anybody stole those tarts. 
How could they be stolen and still be here? 


“The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts, 

All on a Summer day; 

The Knave of Hearts, he stole those tarts, 

And took them quite away!” 

King {in a loud voice and addressing the jury ) : 
Consider your verdict. 

White Rabbit {whispering to the King): 
Not yet! Not yet! There’s a great deal to 
come before that. 

King {looking bored): The jury may ad¬ 
journ for two minutes. 

Scene II 

(Scene same as before. King and Queen on 
their throne. White Rabbit front stage, center.) 

King: Call the first witness. 

White Rabbit (blowing three blasts on the 
trumpet): First witness! 

(Enter Hatter, with a teacup in one hand and 
piece of bread and butter in other.) 

Hatter: I beg pardon, your Majesty, for 
bringing these in; but I hadn’t quite finished 
my tea when I was sent for. 

King (severely) : You ought to have finished. 
When did you begin? 

The Hatter (looking around for the March 
Hare): The fourteenth of March I think it 
was. 

March Hare ( behind scene): Fif¬ 
teenth ! 

Dormouse (behind scene): Six¬ 
teenth! 

King (to the jury): Write that 
down. ( To Mad Hatter:) Takeoff 
your hat! 

Hatter: It isn’t mine. 

King (to jury): Stolen! 

Hatter (abjectly): I keep them to 
sell. I’ve none of my own. I’m a 
hatter. 

King: Give your evidence and 
don’t be nervous or I ’ll have you exe¬ 
cuted on the spot. 

Mad Hatter: I'm a poor man, 
your Majesty, and I’d just begun my 
tea — not above a week or so ago — 
and what with bread and butter get¬ 
ting so thin — and the twinkling of the 


(She points to the tray of tarts in front of the 
throne.) 

(The King and Queen peer over their foot¬ 
stools at the tray of tarts and express astonish¬ 
ment. The White Rabbit looks at them 
through his trumpet and the Knave of Hearts 
begins to wear a more cheerful expression.) 

Knave of Hearts (to himself): A very 
sensible young person. 

The King: Alice, you seem to be quite 
an intelligent young lady. What would vou 
suggest that we do about the whole matter? 

Alice: Your Majesty, I am only a little 
girl and I know next to nothing about courts 
and judges and juries, but I think it would 
be very sensible and agreeable if the chains 
were taken off the Knave, who must be very 
uncomfortable, and the tarts passed around 
to all present. Personally, I am very hungry. 

The King (quite solemnly to the jury): Do 
you agree to this decision? 

The Jury (in chorus): We do. 

The King: I now pronounce the Knave 
of Hearts innocent of the crime of filching 
the tarts and release him from bondage. You 
are all invited to the Queen’s garden where 
we will have tarts and tea and listen to the 
Mock Turtle’s newest song, entitled: 

“Beautiful Soup, So Rich and Green.” 



DIRECTIONS 

Make the theater out oj a pasteboard box the same size as the yellow arch. Cut the picture 
out oj the arch and paste the arch on the lid of the box. Then cut out oj the lid the same 
space the picture occupied. Paste the picture on the inside oj the bottom of the box. Set 
the box on its side, the long way. This forms the stage. Then place the rest of the scenery. 
The “wings” shoidd be pasted on either side oj the stage, half-way in. The characters 
are to be mounted on long strips oj cardboard and inserted through the opening made in 
the side oj the box, when they come in for their parts, as shown in diagram. 
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AIL Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 



Old methods of tooth-brushing have 
proved disappointing. Tooth troubles 
have constantly increased. 

Millions of people find that brushed 
teeth still discolor and decay. Tartar 
forms on them, and pyorrhea often 
starts. 

The reason lies in a film — that 
slimy, clinging film. It gets into crev¬ 
ices and stays there, resisting the 
tooth brush. The ordinary dentifrice 
has little effect on it. 

That film is the cause of most tooth 


troubles. It absorbs stains, so the 
teeth discolor. It hardens into tar¬ 
tar. It holds portions of the food 
which ferment and form acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth—• 
the cause of decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Cleaning teeth can’t save them if 
you leave that film. Every dentist 
knows that. But only lately has a 
way been found to effectively combat 
the film. 


Now You Can End It 


Now science has evolved a denti¬ 
frice which does what must be done. 
It is called Pepsodent, because it is 
based on pepsin. 

The film is albuminous matter. Pep¬ 
sin is the digestant of albumin. The 
object is to dissolve the film, then to 
daily prevent its accumulation. 

Pepsin must be activated. The 
usual activator is an acid, harmful to 
the teeth. That fact, until lately, 
made pepsin seem impossible. 

But science has now found an acti¬ 
vating method which cannot harm the 
teeth. Five governments already have 
granted patents. That method is em¬ 
ployed in Pepsodent. 


Pepsodent has now been submitted 
to many clinical tests. Able authori¬ 
ties have proved its effects time and 
again. Now we urge that every per¬ 
son prove it in like v/ay. 

Send the coupon with 10 cents for 
a special tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste. Note how clean your teeth feel 
after using. Note the absence of the 
film. Note how the teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. That means 
such tooth care and protection as you 
never had before. 

Do that and judge for yourself what 
it means to you. 

Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


PAT.OFF. I 

rehsMervi 

REG. U S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 

A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 


(150) 


SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 

A Size not sold in Drug Stores 

THE PEPSODENT CO., 

Dept. 353, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Enclosed find 10 cents for Special Tube of 
Pepsodent. 


Name __ 

Address.. 



A bran’ new card game which provides great fun 
for the whole family. Children welcome it joyously and their 
elders delight in its jollity. Mind, eye and hand respond to its demand 
for alacrity. No one, regardless of age, can play it without becoming 



hilariously interested. Any number may play. 


PRICE 

Buy SPOOF for yourself and as a gift to 

“SPOOF” 

SO 

your best friend. It provides more pleasure 

FOR 

CENTS 

for more people than any other gift. 

XMAS 


Sold by all good stores, or direct from the publishers. 



Milton Bradley Company, Dept.H, Springfield, Mass. 

1 T J “ Makers of the World’s Best Games.” 
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TOWSO 


Abroad, linoleum floors have long been used in the finest rooms of 
fine homes. And today, here in America, Blabon Art Linoleums 
are to be found in handsomely furnished living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedrooms, nurseries, reception halls, sun-parlors in fact, throughout 
many homes. 

Made in beautiful patterns and plain colors. Celebrated for wearing 
quality. So simple to keep clean that they make housework easier. 

Now that good reliable woven rugs and carpets are so hard to get, 
it is wise economy to put Blabon Art Linoleums on your floors. They 
come in rugs as well as by the yard.. Illustrated booklet on request. 

Important Notice:—Floor-coverings made upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum. Such felt paper products have a black interior 
which is easily detected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 

Established 67 Years The George W Blabon Company Philadelphia 


: T wwiw r , 


Try on clock that runs slow; squeaking hinges; locks 
and bolts that stick. Try on sewing machine, washing 
machine, churn, lawn mower, tools, fire arms, fishing 
reels. See how much better they’ll work. 

3-in-One is the perfect lubricant for typewriters, adding machines, auto¬ 
matic stamps. Takes the squeak out of office chairs. Prevents auto springs 
from squeaking. Oils magnetos and Ford commutators exactly right. 
A bottle or can of 3-in-One is the handiest thing to keep handy. Sold at 
all stores. East of the Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 25c and 50c m bottles, 
also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. , , . 

FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. A postal brings both 
Three-in-One Oil Co. :: :: 165CCG. Broadway, New York 


HMwtumt 
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Here’s a suspender waist and hose supporter 
that properly supports clothing and is comfort¬ 
able to wear. The weight of garments is dis¬ 
tributed so that there’s no undue strain any¬ 
where. Tittle Kiddies can have a fine time 
romping when they wear the Kazoo. The sizes 
are 4 to 18 years. 

The Kazoos are now 75c, or leather trimmed 
$1.00—20c extra in Canada. Ask for them at all 
good stores. If you have any difficulty in get¬ 
ting the Kazoo just order direct, giving name of 
nearest dealer. We always return the full price 
of the Kazoo if it is not found satisfactory. 


Kazoo in holiday package makes an ap¬ 
propriate holiday gift. 

/ 

We want to send you our booklet “ The 
Right Way to Dress Kiddies." Just let 
us know that you wi/l be g;lad to see it. 


THE HARRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Dept. E, 694 Broadway at 4th St., New York 



Hilltop 


[Continued from page 1 7] 


and walked off to meet him, and I was left 
alone in the midst of this endless confusion. 

As Maisie and her companion came back 
I was asked to “meet Mr. Clarence Wood.” 
I blushed, for the name of Maisie’s husband 
was Whiting and until this moment I had sup¬ 
posed that this young man was he. Who was 
this Mr. Wood who was greeted with familiar 
“Hello, Clarry” by the others as they joined 
us? He put us into a taxi, explaining that 
“Jack (Mr. Whiting) couldn’t get away from 
the office and he hoped we would excuse him.” 

I would have excused anything, for we had 
been up since five and the racket and con¬ 
fusion had given me such a headache that 
things swirled around me as in a restless dream. 
In the midst of these strangers who claimed 
intimate relationship with my husband, I felt 
that he too had receded into the distance 
and become one with this strangeness, leaving 
me alone. 

“You’re tired, ain’t you? Up early, I guess,” 
said Mrs. Boynton with a soothing air. “Well, 
well, just wait a bit; she won’t be tired in a 
few minutes, will she, popper?” 

“I guess not,” said popper with a wink at 
Edward, who glanced quickly at me. There 
was an air of expectancy about the three of 
them and I wondered vaguely what the 
mystery was all about. Maisie continued to 
look bored. After a little while, the taxi 
stopped, and I saw that we were in a wide 
street with enormous stone blocks of buildings 
on either side. We went up some steps 
stenciled by two pillars holding branching 
electric lights, through marble halls carpeted 
with lovely Turkish rugs, to a lift by which 
stood a man in uniform. 

“Is this a hotel?” I asked. 

“Hotel!” — and more nods and winks —• 
“Hotel! I should say not!” The mystery 
irritated me in my present mood, but I was 
too tired to ask what it was, and we shot up 
and up and then stopped with a jerk which 
seemed to leave most of me still traveling 
upward through the roof. 

Mr. Boynton produced a key, opened a 
door and then iris wife, with an air of conscious 
pride, preceded us and flung it back with a 
sweep of her arm. “Welcome home!” she 
said. 

“Is this where you live?” I asked, secretly 
amazed that any one could live so far from 
Mother Earth. 

CHE began to chuckle. “Why, that’s a 

good ’un, where we live — I should say not — 
this is where two young people I know are 
going to live.” 

“Eddie — !” I stammered, and stopped. 
He was looking around him with pride and 
delight shining in his eyes. 

“Why mother, what a gorgeous place you’ve 
made! Margaret, tin's is our wedding-present 
from father and mother—they’ve furnished 
it and fixed it up for us. We thought it would 
be a nice surprise for you. Isn’t it a dandy 
home?” 

Home! Perched up on the side of this 
enormous building! Home! Furnished and 
“fixed” by some one else! Home! This intense 
newness and splendor of furniture, pictures, 
rugs, paint all glaring spotlessly and set in 
just the right places — without a garden — 
without a house, in six rooms! And part of 
my dreams had been the getting together of 
our home — the buying of a suite for the dining¬ 
room, the important decision as to whether 
the bedroom should be pink or blue — the 
lingering over rugs and carpets, the picking 
out of a comfortable chair for Eddie, in which 
lie could smoke after dinner as we sat round 
the fire—fire! I couldn’t even see a fireplace! 
The buying of pepper-boxes, mustard-pots, 
frying-pans, spoons and forks, all the funny 
little things which would be part of our lives 
and an intimate part because of the thought 
and care with which they had gradually been 
selected and bought; the thought and care 
and love which go to make a “home”! And 
instead a made home, which I had not even 
helped to choose — finished to the last tack, 
the last picture. 

I heard Mr. Boynton’s voice as though 
from a distance. “We thought it would be 
fine to have it all ready and save you all the 
fixing.” I found my lips trembling and with 
a tremendous effort I tried not to think, 
tried to make my mind a blank so that my 
intense disappointment might not overflow 
and spoil this home-coming. They were so 
proud of their efforts; it was very generous 
of them and my husband was delighted. 
But the sense of finality which is so deso¬ 
lating — my home was made, nothing could 
undo it, my dreams were smashed forever — 
overcame my resolve; a sob rose, then another 
and another and I was weeping over the 
polished table. 

Eddie led me into the bedroom and patting 
my shoulder he tried to soothe me. “There, 
there, you’re overcome—it’s mighty nice of 
them, isn’t it?” 

So he thought that was the reason — thank 
Heaven! Not for worlds would I undeceive 
him or seem ungrateful for their thought, and 
soon I was able to dry my eyes and thank 
Mr. and Mrs. Boynton for their lovely present. 
In a few minutes a trim maid served luncheon 
to us—even my servant had been chosen for 
me! 

“Eddie,” I said when they were gone, 
“wouldn’t it have been possible to get a little 
house with a little garden?” 

“Gee, not in New York,” he answered, 
laughing, “not unless I was almost a million¬ 
aire, which I’m not, worse luck. Such tilings 
are luxuries in New York.” 

“But must it be in New York?” 

“Yes—I really have to be on the spot. 

“I see. I’ll miss the garden at home.” 

“I’ll buy you lots of flowers.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of them so much, 
but of how I should miss pottering about 
and digging and growing tilings in the little 
plot at home.” 

“You shall have another some day, he 
said confidently. 

As we were spending the first evening in 
our new home, it suddenly occurred to me 
that I did not know how much we had to 
spend, nor how much my husband earned — ■ 
my dreamy mind had been only too willing 
to put such mundane matters out of the 
happiness of our honeymoon. Now they 
must be faced, yet I wished he would make 
an opening. It seemed such a personal 
matter to question him about. “Eddie,” 
I broke out after fidgeting for some time, 
“have we lots of money?” 

“Gee, I wish we had, but I guess we’ve got 
enough. The dad’s giving me twenty-five 
hundred dollars now — he’s been mighty gen¬ 
erous to me—and soon I hope I’ll be earning 
more. I have a bit invested, too. Do you 
think we can manage?” he asked, smiling. _ 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” I laughed in 
my relief at his frankness. “I don’t know 
what things cost here.” 

“A darned sight too much for a husband s 
peace of mind! But I’m on the watch for a 
big job, I can tell you that, then - ” 


I started. “Do you mean that you would 
leave your father?” 

“Sure, when the right opening comes.” 

“But I thought you couldn’t leave him?” 
The words slipped out as I remembered that 
was part of the reason he gave for not living 
in Sunnydale. At the time I hugged it to me 
as the chief part, for the feeling that it was 
fine and right of him to want to stick to his 
father had made up for the little hurt to my 
pride when he wouldn’t make the sacrifice 
I wanted. 

“Oh, of course, I couldn’t have left him 
altogether. But he wouldn’t want to stand 
in the way of my getting a big job and making 
a name — he’s not like your old smith.” His 
voice Was casual — he did not realize how 
important it was, for it was the first time 
since' he had refused to live in Sunnydale 
that I had questioned his decision. Just for 
a moment pride raised its head again—had 
his father only been an excuse? 

Then as he came to me and asked in a low 
voice, “Isn’t it bully being together in our 
own home?” the momentary question van¬ 
ished in the thrill with which I responded to 
his touch. I was gorgeously happy. 

A FEW days later the Boyntons gave a 
dinner-party in our honor. Besides Eddie 
and me, the guests included Maisie and her 
husband, Clarry, who seemed to be a sort of 
family pet, two other young couples and two 
other unattached men and girls. Everybody 
knew each other very well. I was the only 
stranger. 

Almost as soon as we sat down, I was 
conscious that behind Mrs. Boynton’s smiles 
and laughs, there was some purpose; she 
seemed to be waiting—for what? In a lull 
in the merriment, she rapped the table. 
“Now, folks, I want you to drink the healths 
of my Eddie and his cute little English bride. 
Very proud of him'I am—and her, too—give 
up being a fine lady — was it a duchess, Ed?” 
she laughed in her thick chuckle — “all to 
marry my Eddie,” and with beaming face 
she raised her glass and nodded and smiled 
all round. And every one — all these people 
who were strangers to me — with little glances 
of half-veiled curiosity, smiled and nodded 
and drank our healths. 

My face crimsoned with mortification and 
the words of Edward’s mother tarnished for 
the moment my feelings for him. I wanted 
to deny the words which seemed to cast con¬ 
tempt on Sir Mark, even though no one knew 
liis name; but they were true and I sat help¬ 
less and silent. As Eddie caught my look 
I think he, too, was embarrassed, for with a 
“There, there, mother, that’s enougli about us, 
let’s get on with the eats,” he tried to turn 
attention from me. 

“That’s all right,” she laughed, “but I’m 
proud of you, Ed, and I likes folks to kno^js 
I’m proud.” For a second a picture of my 
mother’s face with its beautiful profile came 
before my eyes — how desirable her cold 
dignity and perfect manner in contrast! It 
seemed as though the evening would never 
end and release me from the sight of these 
people who must be wondering curiously 
about the rest of the story of which they had 
been given such a spicy glimpse. 

Eddie and I avoided the subject going 
home, and the avoidance seemed to throw a 
little shadow. I slept badly and just when 
I had fallen into the first real sleep I was 
awakened by the strains of the latest rag¬ 
time melody pouring over into my astonished 
ears. I listened for a moment. My husband 
was not only whistling and singing-in his bath, 
a daily musical feat, but he was now enjoying 
it with the help of the graphophone! 

Hitherto I had never supposed that any one 
on this earth could enjoy hearing such an air 
at seven o'clock in the morning, and it gave 
me a feeling of resentment that there was such 
a being—and tliis being was my husband. 
His jocular youthfulness the first tiling in the 
morning emphasized what before I had 
hardly realized — I was nob good-tempered 
when I awoke. 


WHEN I went to Mrs. Boynton’s one day 
’ ’ for luncheon, Maisie at once began to talk 
about clothes. I sodn gathered from her 
manner that she regarded with pity the 
simple dress I had worn at the dinner and 
the suit I had on, and in a moment of ex¬ 
pansiveness, she offered to take me to her 
woman for an evening dress. I found that 
“Madam” had a “place”-—it would have 
been an affront to the beautiful little salon 
to call it “shop”—not far from Broadway, 
where behind exquisite real-lace curtains, , 
she sold creations to those who could afford 
it—and often to those who could not. Maisie 
led me to infer that she considered she was 
doing me an unusual kindness in taking me 
there. 

A mass of filmy lace and tulle was brought 
out for our inspection. I gave it a hasty 
glance before “Madam,” taking it away, said, 
“I’ll have Miss Manning wear it, Mrs. Whit¬ 
ing.” Maisie looked pleased and important. 
“That’s their best manikin, Margaret.” 

“Maisie,” I said in a hurried whisper, “why 
didn’t she show us the bodice?” 

“But she did, it’s all together.” 

“Oh!” I said, and as the manikin came 
forward, my cheeks flooded with color. The 
bodice was so minute that I had missed it. 

I had a sinking of the heart. I should never 
have the corn-age to wear such a dress, and 
yet I was not brave enough to say so to 
Maisie. I could imagine the little scornful 
lift of the eyebrows, and as no woman likes 
to be thought prudish, the dress was bought. 

I tried it on that evening. For a long time 
I could not persuade myself to move out of 
the bedroom. Finally clutching the wisps of 
chiffon supporting the—bodice—I opened 
the living-room door. 

“Eddie,” I whispered, “this is what Maisie 
has chosen for an evening dress and I can’t 
possibly wear it, can I?” 

“It does seem a bit lacking.” 

“Oh, no, the bit is there, all right, it’s the 
other part, which has been forgotten.” 

He laughed, then slowly his expression 
changed, and throwing down his book he came 
toward me. “You look very cute in it, any¬ 
how.” 

With a sudden hatred of the dress, I eluded 
his arms and back in my room I rammed it 
into the box. “To think that women will 
wear such things,” I said viciously to myself. 
Next day I had the unpleasant task of tolling 
Madam that I found the dress did not suit 
me after all and exchanging it for a pretty 
one of gray, a good deal more modish than 
any I had, but not so ultra as the other. When 
I learned the cost of this “simple” gown, 

I thought how lucky it was that I had taken 
the more elaborate model back. 

When I began to try and take up the bills 
for housekeeping, I soon realized how ignorant 
I was of the value of money. I had had a 
smah allowance at home for “pocket money,” 
but all my clothes had been bought for me. 

[To be continued ] 
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the exciting cause of the insanity is demon¬ 
strably a brain-poisoning substance. 

Thus, one of the worst of all forms in in¬ 
sanity — variously known as paresis, dementia 
paralytica, and softening of the brain — has as 
its exciting cause a tiny germ, the spirochaeta 
pallida. Getting into the blood and through 
the blood permeating the system, this little 
germ may lie latent for years without doing 
any appreciable damage. Then one day its 
victim discovers that all is not well with him. 
Tor some time, perhaps, his friends have no¬ 
ticed an unaccountable change in his disposi¬ 
tion. Now sundry mental and physical de¬ 
fects become evident, slight at first but accen¬ 
tuating rapidly. He visits a physician. Alas! 
There is nothing that can be done except to 
make his last days as comfortable as possible. 
Once the spirochaeta pallida has attacked the 
brain, medical science in its present state 
of knowledge is powerless. Gradually the 
doomed organism disintegrates, until some 
vital nerve center is affected and death ensues. 

Seemingly this is a form of insanity that 
can not possibly be attributed to self-centered¬ 
ness. Anybody, self-centered or not, is mani¬ 
festly liable to contract a germ-disease. There 
is no denying this. But the significant fact re¬ 
mains to be noted that in most cases — though 
not all — the particular germ-disease that is the 
exciting cause of dementia paralytica is con¬ 
tracted in the course of immoral living. Now, 
immoral people, with rare exceptions, are 
conspicuously self-centered people. Self-grati¬ 
fication, self-indulgence is their rule in life. 
Because of this, their conduct is little or not 
at all influenced by considerations of decency, 
of honor, even of self-respect. Immorality 
gives them pleasure, and pleasure is the all-in- 
all of their existence. Hence, for the sake of 
the “pleasure” they must have, they run risks 
that involve contracting a disease which — 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years later—may have 
as its final effect the complete wrecking of their 
minds. “Over the door of every immoral 
resort,” one who knows has well suggested, 
“should be put a sign reading, ‘Incurable 
Insanity May be Contracted Here.’ ” Hap¬ 
pily for Society the spirochaeta pallida causes 
insanity in comparatively few of those whom 
it attacks. Even so, hospital authorities esti¬ 
mate that its victims constitute nearly fifteen 
per cent, of the male population of institutions 
for the insane and eight to ten per cent, of the 
female population. 


COME twenty-five or thirty per cent, more 
O of all insanity is due directly to excessive in¬ 
dulgence in alcohol by men and women who 
have presumably inherited a low resistivity to 
the action of alcohol on the brain. Once more 
the evil effects of the disease of self-centered- 
ness are in evidence. 

People do not drink alcohol to excess from 
altruistic motives. They do not become 
drunkards to give others pleasure or to help 
others avoid pain. No, they drink because, as 
pointed out last month, drink is to them what a 
psychoneurosis is to other self-centered weak¬ 
lings—a means of escape from a reality that 
for some reason or another has become un¬ 
bearable. Perhaps it is the reality of an ex¬ 
treme poverty, perhaps the reality of a crush¬ 
ing sense of inferiority to others. Whatever 
it may be, they act on the dictation of an ego- 
centricism that bids them find escape at any 
cost, If perchance they are so constituted 
that alcohol is to their brain what a spark is to 
gunpowder, then insanity is the ultimate 
price they must pay for their surrender to the 
cjamorlngs of an unbridled, unschooled, exag¬ 
gerated self. 

But, indeed, one may become insane through 
self-centeredness without the contributory aid 
of a disease-germ or an alcoholic toxin. Two 
of the outstanding forms of insanity—paranoia 
and dementia precox, or adolescent insanity— 
are impressive proofs of this. These particu¬ 
lar insanities have long been a mystery to 
medical men, but evidence is now available 
leaving no doubt that they are essentially tho 
result of inborn brain weaknesses aggravated 
by environmental conditions which foster an 
Undue interest in, and regard for, self. As ap 
inevitable consequence normal adjustment to 
the demands of every-day life is impossible, as 
it is impossible in the case of the self-centered 
victim of hysteria, neurasthenia, and psychas- 
thonia. But in the present case, instead of 
functional nervous symptoms developing, 
mental confusion follows as a result of the brain 
weakness. There is either a reversion to an 
infantile mental state—dementia precox—or 
an irrational insistence on the transcendent 
superiority of the actually inferior personality. 
“ j am the wisest man in the world, the strong¬ 
est, the noblest, whom ye inferiors misunder¬ 
stand and maliciously persecute.” This is 
paranoia, the disease of self-centeredness 
carried to the nth degree. 

Gan training directed specifically against 
the development of ego-centric ideas avert 
these forms of insanity? More and more our 
psychiatrists are inclining to answer this ques¬ 
tion in the affirmative. “We are dealing," 
says Doctor August Hoch, speaking both of 
paranoia and of dementia precox, “not so much 
with aq unalterable constitution as wjth cer¬ 
tain dispositions which may be brought out 
earlier or later in life, according to the influen¬ 
ces to which the person is subjected, or which, 
under favorable circumstances, may perhaps 
be wholly overcome. It is after all the same 
With all dispositions. If a person who is pre¬ 
disposed to tuberculosis is put into a healthy 
climate, the tendencies may be overcome, 
whereas, unhygienic surroundings may lead to 
an.early development of the disease.” And, 
with reference particularly to dementia pre- 
eox, Doctor Pearce Bailey observes: 

“Jn many cases of adolescent insanity if 
seems almost certain that natural infantile 
tendencies, instead of being corrected and 
directed, had been allowed to run on, and fhaf 
insanity has supervened as a direct result of ( he 
family conditions. . . . The love which 
many parents pride themselves on showing 
their children is too often a nagging solicitude 
and a license to disorder; and the despair of 
the parents, in the presence of a child whose 
reason has toppled under their unreasonable 
management, is intensified by their inability 
to see how the thing happened. Instead of 


being taught obedience, and made to obey; 
instead of being taught self-forgetfulness and 
altruism and self-expression; instead of being 
treated as an individual who must give as well 
as receive, the child is indulged in his ego¬ 
centric expression. He is often treated in a 
way the world treats no one, and is not pre¬ 
pared to meet life as it is, so that when he 
linally faces it he finds it a contrast to all he 
has learned and goes mad.” 

If you are a parent I beg you to pause and 
reflect on these words. Ponder them in con¬ 
nection with the upbringing of your own child. 
Ask yourself candidly the question, “Am 1 
rearing my little one in such a way as to give 
him immunity from the disease of ego-centri- 
cism, or in such a way as to increase the likeli¬ 
hood of his falling a victim to it?” This ques¬ 
tion is of no small importance to you, and it is 
of vital importance to the child whose future 
is so largely in your shaping. Keep always 
before your mind’s eye the manifold dangers 
to which he will be exposed if you allow him to 
grow up conceited, selfish, self-indulgent, self- 
pitying, lacking in self-control and lacking in 
altruistic sentiments. 

You can not be absolutely sure that heredity 
has blessed him with such sound brain-stuff 
that he is certain to escape insanity no matter 
how badly you rear him. Training against 
ego-centricism may in his case be indispensable 
to save him from some day becoming one of 
the unfortunates now to be found in such ap¬ 
palling numbers in our hospitals for the insane. 
And if he escape insanity, there is still the 
danger of nervous collapse to be taken into 
account. Some day he will probably marry. 
Ego-centric, he can not possibly make a good 
husband. Keep all this in mind, and keep in 
mind further that there exists a relationship of 
cause and effect between ego-centricism and 
crime. 


r PHIS is not to say that all crime is caused by 
ego-centricism or is an expression of ego- 
centricism. Such a statement would be palpa¬ 
bly absurd. But the baneful influence of ego- 
centricism is plainly discernible in much crimi¬ 
nality. Most crimes of passion are ego-centric 
crimes. Ego-centricism by itself impels many 
a wealthy malefactor as well as many an illiter¬ 
ate delinquent to prey on his follows. Between 
both tbe criminal in high places and the crimi¬ 
nal in low there is the kinship of an irresistible 
ego-centric craving for a sense of power, a 
craving so strong that all altruistic instincts are 
wholly submerged. Seldom, it is true, is the 
criminal aware of this mainspring of his crimi¬ 
nality, but sometimes there is more or less ap^ 
predation of it. Questioning a notorious 
burglar about the boyhood beginnings of his 
career as an offender against society, Harold 
Begbie relates: 

“I tried to discover what had worked in his 
mind at this time and he could only tell me 
that he wanted to be daring, wanted to feel 
himself big. The meek children of that neigh¬ 
borhood went to Sunday school; he regarded 
them with contempt; a certain section were 
neither good nor bad, neither respectable nor 
disreputable; they did not interest him, did not 
satisfy him; others, tho very elect, brave, bold, 
dauntless, and tremendously masculine, roused 
in his mind the greatest force in childhood- 
admiration. Ho wanted to be like these fine 
fellows. He not only wanted to feel that he 
was clever at stealing, but also that he feared 
nothing, neither policeman, judge, prison, nor 
hangman's rope—like those bloods of the slum.” 

Compare with this the exultant cry of a 
Russian student arrested for the murder of an 
entire family, “Now my school-fellows will see 
how unfair it was of them to say that I should 
never be heard of!” Even in criminals whose 
crimes are seemingly motivated by altruistic 
impulses—such as the German incendiaries 
and bomb-plotters in America—an ego-centric 
urge dominates their attempts on life and prop¬ 
erty. This is one reason tho authorities have 
been so conspicuously successful in thwarting 
the efforts of the German spies and landing 
them in prison. Their ego-centricism loosens 
their tongues and tends to self-betrayal in 
other ways. They not only “feel big,” but 
they want others to appreciate how “big” 
they really are. Put under arrest, their self- 
centeredness is likely to become almost pain¬ 
fully apparent. Tho bomb-plotter Fay, to cite 
one instance, when taken into custody was 
chiefly concerned with impressing on all who 
heard his confession the powers of his “splen¬ 
did analytical mind.” One day, no doubt, the 
full story of spy activities in the United States 
will be made public, and it will be an amazing 
revelation of ego-centricism as well as intrigue. 

As with these spios, so, I repeat, with crimi¬ 
nals in general. It is more than a coincidence 
that vanity is an outstanding trait of the 
average criminal. The psychologist Have¬ 
lock Ellis long ago called attention to this. 
“The vanity of criminals,” lie notod, “is at 
once an intellectual and an emotional fact. 
It witnesses at once to their false estimate of 
themselves, and to their egotistic delight in 
admiration,” And, Ellis promptly added, 
this colossal vanity must bo regarded as an 
§ar-mark of the “degeneration” of the average 
criminal. Here we have an echo of tho Lom- 
brosian doctrine of the “born criminal,” that 
pernicious doctrine Which has so sadly ham¬ 
pered racial progress these many years. The 
ego-centricism which impels men to crime, it 
can not be insisted too emphatically, is no 
more imposed on them by a fatal heredity than 
is the ego-centricism which impels other men 
to nervous invalidism. In both cases the fault 
mainly rests with training and environment. 
Improve the training, improve the environ¬ 
ment, and prevention alike of crime and of 
nervous invalidism becomes possible. 

At once I hear a voice of protest, “You have 
forgotten the feeble-minded,” I have not for¬ 
gotten the feeble-minded—-those unfortunates 
whose clouded intellects and weak wills so 
often work grave mischief to themselves and to 
society. But, in the ultimate analysis, the 
prevention Of feebie-mindedness itself depends 
on education aimed primarily at preventing 
the disease of ego-centricism. And, as I shall 
next month endeavor to show, true feeble¬ 
mindedness, incurable feeble-mindedness, is 
after all far from being so extensive an evil in 
the iife of to-day as is commonly supposed. 


r J’HE season of bazaars is upon us! THE DELINEATOR has prepared plans for three 
attractive bazaars which can be given as church or school affairs or war fund 
benefits. Full details for the arrangement of any one of the following bazaars will 
be sent for six cents return postage; 

The Bazaar of the Months 
Mother Goose Bazaar 
The Bird Bazaar 

Address your request to Grace Lee Davison, THE DELINEATOR, Service Depart¬ 
ment, Butterick Building, New York, 



y\dd Flavor to 
the Wirtime Dishes! 


By the use of small quantities of Sauer’s Extracts in dishes 
made from left-overs, wheat substitutes and other wartime 
foods, you can turn them from coarse, unpalatable foods into 
dainty, appetizing dishes that your family will be delighted with. 
Extracts blend the various ingredients into a harmonious whole and 
make them economical as well as palatable. 


SAlTH's 


European Expositions for 

Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor 

They are the Largest Selling Brand in the 
United States. 32 flavors. Sold by good 
dealers everywhere. „■* 

Send for our booklet * 

"Table Treats,” Con- -W aHlKiM 

taining Many Recipes /jer jlEjaHil 

for Making Wartime fW HMMill 

Dishes that Conserve me. 

Food. OF 


C. F. SAUER CO 
Richmond, Va. 





Aiding in Food and 
Fuel Conservation 

The eyes of’ our allies are 
directed toward the millions 
of American homes where economy 
in the kitchen means so much more 
food to augment their scanty supply. 
Old uncertain methods of baking 
mean wasted food and fuel. Through 
the use of the 

7ayfor Home Bake Oven 
Thermometer 




the housewife knqjvs when the tem¬ 
perature of the oven is aright, ant! avoids those 
mistakes in baking that mean waste. 

The Taylor Oven Book tells just how long to 
bake and just what temperature to maintain. 

Taytor Oven Thermometers are sold by al¬ 
most all dealers. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write direct. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




There’s a 7ycos or%?y/orThermometer for Every Purpose 


THE DELINEATOR’S 
NEW PRICE 

After December 15th, the price of The Delineator will be 
$2.00 a year in the United States, and $2.50 a year in Canada. 

The price of a two-year subscription to The Delineator 
will be $3.00 in the United States, and $4.00 in Canada. 

Subscriptions sent in before December 15th will be accepted 
at tne old prices. 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Butterick Building New York 
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I N those homes where the best is considered worth while— 
where an air of comfort, good taste and well being shows 
a true understanding of the standards of good living — the 
frequent serving of Swift’s Premium Ham is most natural 




Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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And /So'o's 

O c> 

By MARIA LINCOLN PALMER 


COOKERY 



A COMMON culinary fault is lack of ac¬ 
curacy in measurements. The old adage 
“A pint’s a pound the world around” 
unfortunately is not a guide to either 
liquid or dry food materials, as you will note 
from the table which follows: 

Table of Measurements 

3 teaspoon fuls = 1 tablespoon ful 
5 tablespoonfuls = 1 wineglassful 
16 tablespoonfuls = 1 cupful 
2 cupfuls = 1 pint; 2 pints = 1 quart 
4 quarts = 1 gallon ; 2 gallons = 1 peck 

1 pound = 4 cupfuls sifted flour; 2 cupfuls 
granulated sugar; 2 2-3 cupfuls brown or pow¬ 
dered; 2 cupfuls chopped meat; 2 cupfuls lard 
packed solid; 2 2-3 cupfuls oatmeal; 4 2-3 cup¬ 
fuls rolled oats; 8 or 9 eggs; 2 cupfuls butter. 

2 tablespoonfuls = 1 oz. butter; 1 oz sugar; A 
oz. flour. 

Juice of one lemon = about 3 tablespoonfuls. 

Accurate measurements must be used in 
every kitchen if we are to be “waste-avoiding 
patriots.” 

All dry ingredients should be sifted before 
measuring. Do not allow such materials as 
flour or baking-powder to pack in the utensils 
in which they are measured. To accurately 
measure a cupful of dry material, fill the cup to 
overflowing, then pass a knife over top of cup, 
leveling the material. Measure a table¬ 
spoonful and teaspoonful in exactly the same 
way. For an accurate half a teaspoonful or 
tablespoonful of dry material fill spoon as 
above, then divide material in halves length¬ 
wise, owing to the difference in capacity of the 
tip and the bowl of the spoon. 

Cereals and their Preparation 

TAIETICIANS have proved that whenever 
the food budget is low, one-half of the full 
amount required for the diet can be supplied by 
cereals. A cereal diet would not be adequate 
alone, but the food elements in which the 
cereals are deficient may be supplied by milk. 

There is never danger of cooking cereals too 
much. Long cooking develops flavor; long, 
slow heat is required to complete the bursting 
and swelling of the starch granules. 

Directions for Preparation 

1. Pick over and wash, then soak coarse 
cereals. 

2 . Use one teaspoonful salt to one quart 
water for steamed cereals. 

3. Use a double boiler. A home-made one 


may be contrived by the use of two pans, one 
sufficiently larger than the other to accommo¬ 
date it and an adequate quantity of boiling 
water with a cover to fit the larger pan. 

4. Stir the cereal, dropping it slowly into 
boiling, salted water. 

5. Boil for from three to five minutes over 
direct heat. 

6 . Finish over water in double boiler (see 
time chart below for cooking cereals). 

7. Stir as little as possible while cooking. 

8 . When done, all the water should be 
absorbed. 

Liquid and Time Required for 
Cooking Cereals 

Oatmeal, 4 cupfuls water to 1 cupful cereal; 
3 to 6 hours. 

Rolled oats, 2 A cupfuls water to 1 cupful 
cereal; 1 A to 1 hour. 

Rice (boiled), 8 cupfuls water to 1 cupful 
cereal; 25 to 30 minutes. 

Rice (steamed), 3 cupfuls water to 1 cupful 
cereal; 1 horn 1 . 

Wheat (rolled), 1 K cupfuls water to 1 cup¬ 
ful cereal; 1 hour. 

Wheat (granular), H cupful water to 1 cup¬ 
ful cereal; 1 to 3 hours. 

Corn-meal, 6 cupfuls water to 1 cupful 
cereal; 3 to 6 hours. 

Cracked wheat, 6 cupfuls water to 1 cupful 
cereal; 3 to 6 hours. 

Hominy, 4 cupfuls water to 1 cupful cereal; 
2 to 4 hours. 

TN a fireless cooker leaflet, issued by the 
1 Food Administration, the following direc¬ 
tions are given for the cooking of cereals: 

Prepare as for the stove, but use one-sixth 
less water. Boil for ten minutes, or for a 
longer period with coarser cereals. Place in 
the cooker at boiling temperature and leave 
six or eight hours or overnight. 

Serving Cereals 

T?OR variety, slices or sections of fresh 
A apple, peaches, or pears may be added be¬ 
fore the last thirty or forty minutes of cooking, 
or dried fruit steamed with the cereal. 

Left-over cereal may be molded in an oiled 
bread-pan, sliced when cold and sauted for a 
luncheon or supper dish. Also it may be 
poured into individual molds and served cold 
with fruit and whipped cream or a pudding 
sauce for a simple dessert. 

Cereal cooked in soup stock or with meat, 
and seasoned with butter, salt and pepper may 
be served as a potato substitute. 


Ways with Eggs 

TTGGS have high food value and are classed 
as a true meat substitute. Besides supply¬ 
ing protein, they furnish sulfur, iron, phos¬ 
phorus, calcium, magnesia, fat and vifamines. 

Scrambled Eggs 

6 eggs teaspoonful pepper 

3 tablespoonfuls milk 'A t easpoon ful salt 
3 tablespoonfuls butter substitute 

T T SE one tablespoonful milk and one-half 
tablespoonful butter substitute for each 
egg. Beat eggs sufficiently to mix whites and 
yolks; add salt, pepper and milk. Melt but¬ 
ter in hot omelet pan, and pom- in the mixture. 
Cook slowly at a low temperature, until of 
creamy consistency, lifting from bottom of pan 
with spatula, as mixture thickens. Do not 
stir, but leave in rather large masses. Serve 
on hot, buttered toast. Minced onion, chives, 
chopped ham, peppers or mushrooms may 
be stirred in. 

Soft and Hard Boiled Eggs 

DUT eggs in a saucepan of cold water and 
J bring to boil slowly; when the water boils 
the eggs will be soft-boiled. Another method 
is to put the eggs into boiling water, place 
where the water will keep hot but not boil, and 
remove eggs in five minutes, when the whites 
will be of a soft jelly-like consistency. After 
five minutes’ additional cooking the yolks will 
be firm. For hard-boiled eggs allow from 
twenty minutes to half an hour of slow cook¬ 
ing. 

Fried Eggs 

TTSE one-half tablespoonful of butter sub- 
stitute, bacon or ham fat, clarified beef- 
drippings, or vegetable oil, for each egg. 
Melt fat in pan. When hot, slip eggs into fat, 
dip fat over eggs, and let cook over low fire, 
till jelly-like. Eggs may be turned, if desired. 
Edges of eggs should not become brown or 
crisp. Remove with perforated skimmer. 

Baked Eggs in Cases 

(AIL ramekins, egg shirrers, or muffin-tins. 

Break an egg into each and bake in slow 
oven until firm. Dishes may be lined with 
crums, or chopped ham, cheese, or parsley be¬ 
fore putting in eggs. Slices of toast from 
three-quarters to one inch thick and cut 
square or round, may be slightly hollowed in 
center, a bit of butter and egg placed on each, 
and baked in oven. 


HOLIDAY ATTIRE FOR: THE HOME 


Bv HARRIET BAXTER SHELDON 
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What’s a 

Cold Morning 

if there’s a bowl full of*rich, 
steaming rolled oats on the 
breakfast table? 

Those tender, warming flakes 
promptly cheer the chilly 
atmosphere — make you feel 
good all over. 

And, if your rolled oats comes out 
of the Purity Oats package — it’s a 
brand new discovery in deliciousness. 

No hulls, shorts or weazened flakes 
to kill the flavor. Every Purity flake 
is big, plump, tender — so sweet and 
perfectly processed that it actually 
melts in the mouth. 


AS OUR hearts warm toward the high fes- 
L\ tival of giving and good cheer, there are 
J. Jl always many eager questionings in the 
minds of maid and matron who are to be 
hostesses or who assume leadership in their 
homes for making a success of the celebration. 
Not the least of these queries is “How to deco¬ 
rate the house?” 

This year the spirit of the times seems to 
suggest exceptional possibilities for attractive 
arrangements in the combination of the tra¬ 
ditional yuletide greenery, and its bright 
bunches of holly berries or delicate waxy clus¬ 
ters of mistletoe pearls, with the emblems and 
colors of all the Allies. We will be glad to so 
honor them, for they constantly inspire us to 
greater expressions of the true Christmas 
spirit—joy in giving and sacrifice. 

So, in observing this year’s anniversary of 
the birth of the Prince of Peace, it will not only 
be appropriate and in keeping, but a special 
privilege to unite the symbols of the nations 
fighting for Christian principles and a lasting 
“peace on earth” with the old-time tokens of a 
“Merry Christmas” in our house decorations. 

Let your materials for decoration include a 
supply of small flags — those of the United 
States and the Allies—and as many larger ones 
as the size of your house and importance of the 
decorations you desire justify. Also provide 
several United States shields, as these may be 
used to considerable advantage to vary the 
effect. Both flags and shields may be easily 
made at home of crepe-paper if the fabric ones 
are not obtainable in a local shop at a moderate 
price. 

Few phases of the holiday season bring more 
real fun and frolic to the kiddies and “flap¬ 
pers” than the preparations for the festival. 
They like to have a large part in gathering the 
greenery and making up the garlands and 
wreaths; so that busy big sister or mother with 
hardly the time to spare for this, will cheer¬ 
fully assign the coveted task to the glad little 
juniors. 

If the errand must take them for a jaunt to 
the hills to collect the evergreens, plan a sort 
of Winter picnic and send them along with a 



m 

I N THE last lesson we learned where all 
the seven letters lived on the piano. But 
we had to name one after the other, begin¬ 
ning with A, to find them. There is a 
lovely, quick way to know just where every 
letter lives without naming one after the other 
at all. If we learn that quick way, we can skip 
about on the piano and visit at the home of 
any letter without even stopping to think. 

This is the way we do it: Behind the white 
homes, called keys, are little black ones. 
They perch over those white homes like little 
blackbirds. So that is what we will call 
them, the blackbirds. If you look at the 
piano you will see a flock of two blackbirds, 
then a fiock of three of them. That is the 
way they perch, all up and down on the 
piano; first a flock of two, then a flock of 
three. Now find all the flocks of two, and 
then all the flocks of three. 

Well, in between the flock of only two 
blackbirds you will see one white key. That 
white key is the home of D. Try to find how 
many Ds there are on the piano. As you 
find them, sound each one and try to sing 
what it sings. 

After you have found all the Ds on the 
piano, you have only to remember that C’s 
white home is at the left of those two black¬ 
birds, for D stands between the two black¬ 
birds, and C is the white key just before D. 


box of sandwiches and a keep-hot carafe of 
chocolate. Do not forget a careful injunction 
about the conservation of forest growth. Ex¬ 
plain that they must protect the trees and 
shrubs that yield them the treasures they seek, 
and give strict warning against any destruc¬ 
tive abuse of them. Thoughtless youth must 
be taught to respect Nature and obey govern¬ 
ment restrictions. 

When the girls and boys return you will 
doubtless be greeted with armfuls of crisp 
treasures from the forest; boughs of fra¬ 
grant firs, pine, spruce or cedar; branches of 
glistening laurel or snow-loving club-moss; or 
if you live in the South, maybe a wealth of the 
broad shiny leaves and scarlet cones of the 
stately magnolia. Have these left in a cool 
place till time for stringing the garlands and 
shaping the wreaths. This will afford an 
evening’s pastime for the family, and occupa¬ 
tion for the deft young fingers of Billy anti Sue. 

You will then have recourse to the bag of 
string you have saved from all the packages 
that came tied with this commodity. Per¬ 
haps you have not had many chances to save 
wire, so you may have to invest in a spool or 
two—one of rather small tie wire, and another 
of coarse, for the heavier needs. Several 
pairs of scissors will be in demand, and card¬ 
board boxes such as the tailor and laundry man 
send you will be useful as a foundation for the 
United States shields, if you intend making 
these, and perhaps other devices, such as 
rosettes. In forming the wreaths it will be 
found more satisfactory to employ some of the 
light branches, as they are less conspicuous. 
The wreaths for the windows should be alike 
on both sides. 

For effective results, you will need yards and 
yards of garland, for each doorway, each win¬ 
dow, the archway and the overmantel in the 
hall and rooms you will “dress” will require 
from two and a half to three yards. It should 
be made full and rich-looking — at least four 
inches in diameter. Whatever evergreen is 
available in greatest abundance may be se¬ 
lected for this. The children will delight in 
vying with each other as to the skill and rap- 
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In the same way it is easy to find the home 
of E, which comes on the right hand, the 
next white home above the flock of two black¬ 
birds. Already you can skip quickly to three 
of the white homes, C, D, and E. Now visit 
about on the piano and tell where they have 
their other white homes. You know that the 
flock of two blackbirds will be always there 
to help you find them. When you sound each 
key, try to sing what it sings to you. 

But we must not forget the other flock of 
three blackbirds, for those three blackbirds 
are going to help you too. So find them up 
and down on the piano. If you look you will 
see two white homes in between those three 
blackbirds that are watching over them. The 
first of the three blackbirds is on the left 
hand. Just after the first blackbird comas 
the white home of G. Just before the last 
of the three blackbirds comes the white home 
of A. 

We have now learned the quick wav of find¬ 
ing the homes of all the seven letters but 
two, B and F. Well, they are the easiest 
of them all to find. The white home of F 
comes just before the first one of this flock 
of three blackbirds. To be sure of t his , 


idity with which they complete the lengths of 
garland, dexterously tying the leaves in a spiral 
along the generous-sized cord that forms the 
center. 

If they tire with this before all is finished, let 
them alternate with making rosettes of red 
crepe-paper, for these will add a gay touch at 
the corners or where festoons are held in place. 
Two-inch strips.of the paper may be gathered 
with coarse thread, and sewed upon a two-inch 
cardboard center to form a rosette about five or 
six inches across. Make as many of these as 
your plans call for, keeping the various units 
(that is, the windows, doors and mantel) near 
enough alike for harmony, but varying suffi¬ 
ciently to avoid monotony. Strips of the red 
crepe-paper may also bo cut for twining around 
the garlands if a more colorful treatment is 
preferred. 

Festoon the garland for the overmantel 
(whatever this may be — mirror, panel or 
picture) from center to corners, with ends 
dropping nearly to mantelshelf. Hang a smal. 
wreath in the center, and surmount with a 
trophy of medium-sized flags — Old Glory in the 
middle, flanked on either side by those of the 
Allies. Over window, arch and doorway, the 
garlands may bo hung straight, caught at the 
corners with the rosettes. Above the center 
of arch or doorway, place a United States 
shield, flanked by two Allies’ flags, draped in to 
the shield at the bottom. 

Service flags will be given first place in the 
windows. Those so fortunate as to have the 
right to use them may hang the accustomed 
wreath above or around the flag. If not en¬ 
titled to display a Service emblem, tie the 
wreath with streamers of red, white and blue 
and surmount it with three tiny flags. Uncle 
Sam’s waving at the summit. 

No Christmas scheme would be complete 
without the suspended bunch of mistletoe. 
This may be placed beneath the shield at arch 
or doorway, or with rosette and ribbon may 
form a bit of decoration for the chandelier. 
Tail jars and generous baskets may hold great 
Winter bouquets of pine, spruce or cedar with 
growing clusters of holly or woodbine. 


we must remember that the first of the three 
blackbirds is on the left hand and the last 
is on the right hand. 

After the position of each white key, one 
at a time, has been fixed well in memory by 
visiting about at the white homes, the mother 
may make it a little game by saying, “Now I 
am going to find all the As on the piano. 
Watch me, and see if I make a mistake.” 
Then ask the child to find you all the Bs. 
Alternate in this way, until all seven letters 
have been named. After a rest, let the child 
find all the As, and take the Bs as your own 
share. By this plan every white key on the 
piano will have been located by the child. 

In order to make the lesson more enter¬ 
taining, have the child sing with you a little 
song between times. Stop it on a tone where 
its voice Ungers, one, perhaps, that takes its 
fancy and ask, “I wonder whether you could 
find the white home that sings that?” Then 
let the child search about on the white kevs 
in the middle of the piano, and the black ones 
if necessary. While it touches the keys to 
find out, it should keep on humming the tone. 

It will be interested in this game, and 
wifi Ukely begin to stop of its own free will 
to find out where the tone is that it sings. 
This can not be called playing by ear, for it is 
in reaUty ear training. From experience 
I have found it to bring marvelous results. 


Mothers, you get the full flavor-value 
along with the full foochvalue for 
your children, when you serve Purity 
— the totally different — Rolled Oats. 
And it cooks in one-half the time 
required by other brands. 


Purity Oats Company 

Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa 
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Feed Baby On 
Holstein Cows’ Milk 


It may solve your baby food problem for you. Holstein 
Cows’ Milk will make a delicate, nervous baby over new, 
or it will keep a healthy baby good-natured, rosy and 
solid-fleshed, because 

1. The most delicate infant can readily digest and assimi¬ 
late Holstein Milk. It is perfectly balanced in its fat 
and proteids (flesh-forming elements). The foremost 
physicians in infant feeding say this. Children of all 
ages, invalids, sick persons, and theaged immediately 
show improvement on the liberal daily use of Holstein 
Milk. 

2. The wonderful vitality of the very large and robust 
Holstein cattle is transmitted through their milk di¬ 
rectly to the consumer. You can’t give your baby 
too much of Holstein vitality, if you want to get it 
started right. 

Your milkmen should supply you with Holstein Cows’ 
Milk. Our booklet, “The Story of Holstein Milk,” is full 
of useful information. Send for it. 



Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y 
3 Holstein Building. BRATTLEBORO, VT. 



YOUR CHILD INTO MUSIC 
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NEW FICTION 


Doctor Danny 

By RUTH SAWYER 

''-pHIS new book gives us a series of pictures, in sunshine 
and rain, from the life of a man who practically domi¬ 
nated a little Irish community in Donegal. We see the 
whimsical, fantastical, and tender sides of the man, the 
tilings that stand out in the life of Doctor Danny. The book 
goes from boyhood on. Doctor Danny has already won for 
himself a strong, enthusiastic public since his appearance in 
"Herself, Himself and Myself. ” From the beginning, when 
l’adraic pipes past the Lazy Bush on his way to play the 
death music, to the end, where Doctor Danny lulfills his love 
promise, the book deals with the big dramatic moments in 
Doctor Danny's own life and the lives of liis people. 

Post 8 vo, $1.35* 

Edgewater People 

By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 

I T ERE are stories of Four Villages and the people who 
1 made them. The original village becoming impos¬ 
sible, had split up into four different communities—yet with 
the same old families ruling them in a patriarchal fashion. 
These pages give an insight into the individual standing of 
eacit village, stamped by the first characteristics that were 
never wholly lost. The characters are taken from all walks 
of life—from Sarah Edgewater lonely in her wealth and tra¬ 
ditions, to the old man who spent his time roaming the fields. 

Frontispiece , Post Hvo, Half Cloth, $1.35. 


The Reclaimers 

By MARGARET HILL McCARTER 

H ERE is the fascinating tale of a young girl, an orphan, 
pretty, reared in luxury, who inherits a land claim in 
the Sage Brush country in Western Kansas. She decides 
to give up her life of idleness to fight her own way to in¬ 
dependence by living on her ranch, but finds that it is 
nothing but a “blow-out’* land . . . acres and acres of 

sand on the edge of which she meets romance. In what 
manner is the big secret of the book, the plot of which is 
unfolded in such a delightful way that it will charm all who 
read it. 

Frontispiece. Half Cloth , $1.50. 

Land's End 

By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 

"IV /TR. STEELE’S volume of short, stories is first and 
IVi foremost a book for those who love the sea. The 
pungent odor of the salt marshes pervades its pages, the beat 
and thunder of the great waves surge through it. . , . 

Weird sometimes, dramatic always, never ‘wordy’ or over¬ 
detailed, this volume is the expression of an unusual talent 
and an unusual artistry. Innumerable stories have been 
written about fisherfolk but tew are the writers who have 
succeeded in getting into their stories so much of the force 
andmysteryandlegend-evoking quality of the sea. ‘Land’s 
End’ is a very welcome book.” —New York Times. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Half Clothe $1.35. 


Books on Varied Subjects 


FROM BERLIN 
TO BAGDAD 

By 

GEORGE A. SCHREINER 

Author of “ The Iron 
Ratio7i ’ ’ 

vivid story of an eye- 
X witness is revealed in this 
book. The events, mysterious 
and sinister, in the near East 
since the war began are told 
here for the first ti me. Captain 
Schreiner went to Bulgaria 
and Turkey in the early stages 
of the conflict, knew them as 
you know the street you live 
on. He will tell you why 
Bulgaria collapsed — why 
Turkey is weakening. He is 
entirely fair-minded and ju¬ 
dicial in his estimate of the 
aims and results of the British 
and French strategy. 

The chapters on the ‘ ‘Young 
Turk” administration, the 
future of woman in Turkey, 
and political and economic 
conditions in the Empire make 
interesting reading. Other 
sidelights include a glimpse 
at the deportation horrors in 
Armenia and a graphic de¬ 
scription of an overland jour¬ 
ney to Damascus for the 
purpose of interviewing the 
survivors of the ocean terror, 
the “Emden.” The final 
chapter in which Captain 
Schreiner gives his conclu¬ 
sions upon the future role to 
be played by Turkey in the 
great world drama is quite in 
the vein of “The I ron Ration, ’ ’ 
and is well worthy of attention. 

Maps. Illustrated. 

Crown 8 vo. Cloth , $2.00. 


YESTERDAYS IN A BUSY LIFE 

By CANDACE WHEELER 

T HE founder of the Decorative Art Society tells in these pages of the ninety-odd years 
of her interesting life and of the hosts of famous men and women with whom she 
has come in contact. She has anecdotes to tell of Peter Cooper, William Cullen Bryant, 
James Russell Lowell. Owing to her interest in art her acquaintance with artists was 
an intimate and extensive one — John Lafarge, Samuel Coleman, Carroll Beckwith, 
William Chase, Blashfield, Macmonnies, French, Millet, Alma Tadema, and Abbey. 
Mark Twain, Frank Stockton, Lawrence Hutton, the Richard Watson Gilders, Du 
Maurier, De Morgan, Hardy, and Browning — of each of these site has an interview to 
relate or an anecdote. Illustrateii. Cloth, Croton 8 vo, $3,00. 

MEMORIES GRAVE AND GAY 

By FLORENCE HOWE HALL 

| 'HE well-known author, lecturer, and daughter of Julia Ward Howe, tells here the 
X story of her full life. She grew up in Boston in an international atmosphere and 
has impressions to relate of Kossuth; Thackeray; Longfellow; Charles Sumner; Kane, 
the Arctic explorer; Arthur Hugh Clough; Charlotte Cushman; Frederika Bremer; 
Edwin Booth; George Bancroft; Oliver Wendell Holmes; Emerson; William Hunt; 
the Agassizes; the two James brothers, William and Henry; William Dean Howells; 
the Storys, and many others. Illustrated. Cloth , Regular 8 vo, $3.50. 

FOUR YEARS IN THE WHITE NORTH 

By DONALD B. MacMILLAN 

A GRAPHIC and intensely interesting account of the most important exploring expe¬ 
dition in the northern Arctic since the discovery of the North Pole. Under the 
auspices of the American Museum of Natural History and the American Geographical 
Society, the Crocker Land Expedition set out to solve the last great geographical problem 
of the North—whether there was in the Polar Sea a large body of land still undiscovered. 
The author, who was the leader of this expedition, gives a full account of what it 
accomplished, the hardships, bravery, and endurance of its members. 

Illustrated. Crown 2vo, Cloth $4.00. 

SANDSY HIMSELF 

By GARDNER HUNTING 

Author of li Sandsy's Pal ” 

D O YOU remember Sandsy and Larry, the boy “with the strawberry eyes?” Here 
they are in new adventures in the country that are even more stirring than in 
the former book. 

The Sail Lake City Tribune says: “It is a fine outdoor story, full of adventures 
that thrill the heart of youth . . . the atmosphere is wholesome and uplifting.” 

Illustrated. Post 8 vo, $1.25. 
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Gunnar Trails a Star 

[Continued from page 151 


“Never lived nobody here by that name,” 
said the government official. “Maybe if you 
think you seen them here they come in with 
that Homeseekers bunch. Better try the 
hotel. There ain’t another place in town 
where they could get a bite to eat, and Mr. 
Popple gets them to sign his big book even if 
they don't turn down his beds.” 

The hotel register was mounted conspicu¬ 
ously in the front window, and it required but a 
moment to find “Astrid Wattsas” entered on 
the date of three days ago. Gunnar scanned 
the lines above and below this vivid one. 
“Michael O’Reilly” said the first one, and fol¬ 
lowing Astrid’s even hand, “Olav Vaardal.” 

“It is easy to pick out her uncle. I have 
his name, and the search should be quick now,” 
thought Gunnar. But the proprietor of the 
hotel was apologetic. 

“I couldn’t exactly say where Mr. Vaardal 
did go. They just eat here, though I tried to 
get them to stay the night and told them there 
was a movie likely to come to the town hall 
some night this week. They drove out west 
lookin’ for a ranch but Charley Schulz brought 
them back for the nineteen south, and said he 
hadn't made a deal.” 

“Could I find Schulz?” 

“Sure, he’s only sixteen miles out on the 
Black Wolf road.” 

So out into the sunset rode the big blond 
Northman. After a time the dusk dropped 
down on him, then the darker sky was punc¬ 
tured in a thousand places letting the deep 
glow of stars through. The ranch-house woke 
from slumber for him, boiled him a cup of 
coffee and set out biscuits, but had little to 
offer in answer to Ms questions. 

“Now, that there party,” said Charley, “was 
looking for a place partly developed. They’ve 
been in Colorado for three years or so and they 
know what they want, I told them they’d 
better go down to the county seat. I hope it 
wasn’t any serious matter, your catchin’ them. 
I don’t even recollect the town they came from. 

Gunnar rode back through the night, taking 
no chances on making the noon train out of 
Heifertown to the county seat. Sage was 
overridden with cowboys and grangers, out¬ 
fitting for the round-ups that should drive the 
cattle to summer pasturage on the mountains. 
There was a generous sprinkling too of new 
settlers trying to locate before the Spring was 
too far advanced. But on the thronged streets 
there was no braid-crowned girl. Quiet ques¬ 
tions at the hotel revealed that Mr. Vaardal 
and Ms niece had passed that way. 

“npHEY wasa-drivin’ around the country and 

1 they figured that they might end up nearer 
to Whiteb.ull than to Sage,” said the hotel 
clerk. “Maybe the boss knows.” 

The proprietor vouched for the clerk’s accu¬ 
racy, but added his own suggestion of a piece 
in the paper, seerng that The Sage Standard was 
widely read, and especially by new settlers. 

Gunnar pondered tliis carefully, walking in 
long strides up and down the diameter of the 
town. The star girl wasn’t the kind to be care¬ 
lessly called to Mm in public print. But the 
desperate thought that the trail was fast dis¬ 
appearing, that any hour might carry Astrid 
where he could never find her again, at last 
turned Ms steps to the office of the Standard. 

There he penned: “If Olav Vaardal is still 
in the vicinity of Sage on Saturday, the ninth, 
a friend from the old country would be pleased 
to meet him at the post-office at three in the 
afternoon.” 

But before tliis was given over to the grimy 
printer-editor a new difficulty arose. Suppose 
the uncle should appear alone and neither 
know the other? Besides he hankered to put 
something in the odd notice that would at¬ 
tract Astrid’s eyes and bring her with her 
uncle. He tried inserting, “From the town of 
Lingen, Norway,” in place of “the old coun¬ 
try,” but this seemed to cry Ms personal his¬ 
tory in the streets. Frnally, he chose his first 
copy, adding to it in memory of their last point 
of contact, the box of desert plants, the one 
sentence; “He will wear a blue lupine flower.” 

The paper went to press that night and 
was out in the ranch country by rural delivery 
on Thursday. Gunnar went out of town to the 
west, ostensibly to look over some Hereford 
cattle, more really to kill the dragging time 
until Saturday. He left Ms luggage at the 
hotel. The clerk remarked it proudly. 

“And he put a real paid piece of writing in 
the noospaper too. I know it must be him, 
because he was looking for some old country 
friends of his. At four cents a line Bud’ll make 
quite a bit out of that notice.” 

The cowboys, waiting in town for a new ship¬ 
ment of horses, followed the clerk’s ladylike 
finger down the column to the queer, brief no¬ 
tice, “if Olav Vaardal - They laughed 

and shoved into the dining-room for supper. 

“Say, it’s been terrible dull this trip,” com¬ 
plained one of the boys over Ms rawly red 
stewed tomatoes. “Who’s going to make a 
little fun for this dumb gang?” 

A brown, Frenchy little man spoke up, “The 
chanst is right plain before your eyes, boys. 
This Norwegian Grin is planning to meet his 
long-lost friends wearrng a bMe luprne flower 
to identify his beautiful countenance. Now, I 
ain’t suggesting a thing, but we don’t ride out 
of here until after the six-ten Saturday night, 
and the post-office is a public place, and there’s 
a gulch on Big Louie’s ranch out a mile or so 
that ain’t had its lupine locks cut in ages.” 

"i move that Tom be made Chairman of the 
Floral DeoYation Committee,” said another. 

“All did, and accomplished in future fact,” 
said the first speaker. 

O ut in the ranch lands Gunnar timed his re¬ 
turn closely for the hour of his hopeful date 
at the post-office. It was after mail time by sev¬ 
eral hours and therefore apt to afford more 
quiet and privacy than the small hotel parlor. 
But he opened the door at three on a crowd un¬ 
accounted for. Not less than forty riders 
crowded the little square of space, a quiet gath¬ 
ering intent on the glass pigeons for the mail 
or the bare side walls of the room. He saw not 
a belt buckle in the coatless crowd, only per¬ 
sistent broad backs, humble, harmless. 

He pushed in to enqMre at the tiny wmdow 
whether the mail were late, the backs forming a 
solid wall on either side to let Mm through. 
His voice cut the silence clearly with Ms ques¬ 
tion as the door to the street opened. 

A middle-aged man stepped in. and just be¬ 
hind him came a girl with a small head held 
high. The cowboys to a man turned toward 
the pair in the doorway, a huge bunch of blue 
lupine waving from each blue-flannel shirt 
bosom. 

The girl’s hand stiffened on her Uncle’s arm. 
Then she said: “Come. It is only a very 
horrid joke.” 

Gunnar. turning swiftly at the first sound of 
that other voice, fought savagely to get 
through the packed mass to the door. He 
smashed his way through to the street just in 
time to see an auto with the elderly man and 
Ms star girl hurrying up the road and out of 
town. Hatred of men and towns boiled so hot 


in him that he too turned out of town, runnMg 
in Ms great old-country strides, as if to try to 
catch the speck of a car. Past the stone side¬ 
walk’s ending, on tMough the sage brush of 
the outskirt streets he ran. Long ago the 
sheepish cattlemen had left following him even 
with their eyes. “He’s clear crazy. He’ll kill 
us if we don’t clear out,” they said. “It was 
only meant for a darned good joke.” 

On went the infuriated Northman, ready to 
slay the world to protect his womankind from 
public jest. At last only one building lay be¬ 
tween him and the open ranch country dip¬ 
ping to the distant mountains, a little lonely 
yellow frame house. 

There was no one in the small, plain sitting- 
room, but a man's voice called. “Get out.” 

“If you live in this dirty town,” began 
Gunnar, “perhaps you can tell me where tMs 
road goes to, and who lives along it that has 
a Mascot car.” 

“Oh, get out! QMck!” called the man agarn 
from another room. 

“NotMng doing," answered Gunnar. “Shoot, 
if you want to. Shooting isn’t as mean as 
some tricks.” 

There was a strange weak laugh. 

“Well, darn it, don’t you know where you 
are? TMs is the hospital and I’m down with 
scarlet fever. Now, will you git, before they 
lock you up in this hole?” 

“You all alone?” asked the Norsk, soundmg 
like himself agarn, and he stepped Mto the bed¬ 
room. 

“Well, rather,” drawled the sick man,” ’or 
I’d a-sent Elizabeth Jane, the second girl, to 
the door to take your card on a silver cake-dish. 
The one genuwme nurse in tMs burg of a 
county seat roped me through the first three 
weeks, havin’ had it herself, but she sham¬ 
pooed herself and went to the banker’s last 
week to help his daughter have measles. I’m 
domg fine, and I get my meals sent as far as the 
back doorstep on a fish pole, but it sure is lone¬ 
some. You see I’m from Colorado and I 
don’t even know' any folks here to talk to over 
the ’phone, and mail, well I’ve had two postals.” 

Gunnar stood lookmg down at the propped 
figure in the bed, a red-haired friendly young 
chap. 

“Now, if you wasn’t too busy I’d almost 
hope you’d be obliging and get it too. I’d 
hang around with you after I got my walkrng 
papers and see you clear through,” went on the 
patient. “You don’t look like a fellow that 
would have any ornery thrng hard.” 

Up from Gunnar’s relaxing lips rose his 
broad, warm smile. 

“Well, partner,” lie said, “I wouldn’t have 
had it fifteen years ago in a little shiptight 
old sailor’s house in Norway, even with two 
nurses like Mother and Hedwig to spoil me, 
if I’d known that you wanted me to have 
scarlet fever now. But if I can’t oblige that 
way maybe just camping here would do.” 

By six o’clock Gunnar was domiciled in the 
bedroom off the kitchen, and the telephone had 
summoned a double portion of supper. 

The odd arrangement flourished. It was 
not until the third day that the invalid, wrap¬ 
ped in a quilt in his rocker, stopped suddenly 
m Ms audible appreciation of a bowl of Norsk- 
thickened milk to remark: 

“Say, you hadn’t ought to be hangmg 
around here taking care of me. It just comes 
over me now that you were in a kind of a 
hurry when you first dropped in here. Maybe 
you wanted to get somewhere.” 

“Yes,” Gunnar said, “I was M sometliing of 
a hurry that day, and hoping to catch up to 
somebody, but as I see it now I was a little too 
hot just then. So it’s just as well.” 

It was several days later that the patient, 
fast growing strong, began to talk a little of 
getting back to home and work. 

“T WAS up here looking for land, but this here 
I little attack of redness just about spoils it for 
tMs Spring. Several of the families from Rock- 
dell have come in here the last two years and 
more of them this Spring, and they seem to like 
it. Say, you’re some sort of a Skandahoovian, 
aren’t you? Maybe you knew some of them 
in the old country.” 

“What names?” asked Gunnar simply. 

“Mangus Peterson and Swen Palmquist and 
Nels Lundin.” 

“All Swedes,” said Gunnar. “I’m a Norsk, 
raised on lute-fisk and potatoes at the head of 
the greatest little fiord on that grand old 
coast.” 

“Well, then you’d have a talk-fest with old 
man Vaardal. He just bought up here this 
Spring, and you can’t shut him up when he gets 
started on Norwegian scenery or politics.” 

Gunnar very carefully poured out the Amer¬ 
ican flapjacks he was making, three fat cakes 
on the griddle that had been ordered by ’phone 
and daringly added to the hospital equipment. 
Finally, he spoke: 

“I never knew any Vaardal in the old country 
but it’s a true Norsk name. Has he a family? 

“Only a niece, Astrid — Oh, some kind of an 
outlandish name. The old man tMnks the 
sun rises and sets in her, or as you might say 
out here, the whole caboodle of big stars shine 
in her.” 

The cook heaped the brown cakes upon the 
other man’s plate, and flooded them like an 
alfalfa field with brown sugar-sirup. 

“Where did the Vaardals buy?” he asked 
after a while. 

“Why, they just found what they wanted, 
let's see, it must have been just three or four 
days before you rescued me from the black 
homesickness. I got a post-card from them 
that very morning in my breakfast basket, 
saying they’d bought a nice ranch a ways up 
the State. Ever hear of Dry Valley, which 
they say is just about the greenest spot M the 
country since it got wet? Well, that’s where 
they are. Up near the foot of a mountain 
that they call Old Baldheaded.” 

“Old Baldy,” said Gunnar softly. 

“Oh, sure, that’s it. I burned up the card 
before you came or maybe I’d a-thought to 
showed it to you. Ever been up in that part 
of the country?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Gunnar. “I’ve lived 
up that way for five years now, ever since I 
came over, and my ranch just about sits in old 
Baldy’s front yard. Did they say whose place 
they bought?” 

“Why, if I remember right it was Botes or 
Boughs or some such name, an old lady who 
wants to live with her married daughter.” 

“Boles,” said Gunnar, “Grandma Boles.” 

“Siue, that’s it. I remember tMnking of 
three limbs when I read it. AM’t it strange 
how small the world is? Now, a month ago I’d 
never heard of Dry Valley any more than I’d 
ever seen you. And now here you’re gorng to 
have my old neighbors for your new neigh¬ 
bors. I hope you’ll get acquainted with the 
Vaardal folks right off. You ought to have a 
good chance to, if your ranch ain’t so very far. ” 

“My ranch lies next door to Grandma Boles’s 
land,” said Gunnar, and he lapsed for the mo¬ 
ment into Ms first quaint Norwegian-English. 
“There should be a chance to get near- 
acquaint.” 
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On the Hike or 
Drill Ground 

Luden’s allay thirst—quickly 
relieve huskiness. Sweeten 
the breath, clear the voice, 
remove throat tickle. A handy 
throat comfort for 
soldier or sailor. 


Look for familiar Luden 
yellow sanitary package 
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Menthol Cough Drops 

Give Quick Relief 


She Had 12 Children 

HpHE youngest was only one year old when Mrs. 

A Anderton was left a widow with no means of 
support. What was she to do? 

Magazine subscription work solved her problem. 
In her spare time she built up a business that not 
only supplied all her wants, but left her time to 
make a real home for her children. 

The same opportunity that we offered Mrs. Anderton in 
her town is open to you in your town. If you want more 
money— if you have a little spare time, we need you. 

Many of our local representatives earn $25.00—$50.00 — $100.00 a month. You can, 
too. Write us for full particulars to-day. The Delineator, 256 Butterick Building, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Pankhur^t 
writes— 

"War has proved the po¬ 
litical sagacity of women." 

Every American woman' 
should read Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
article in the February 
delineator for three reasons: 
ist—That she may recognize 
more clearly her country’s 
need for her individual ser¬ 
vices in the winning of the 
war. 2d—-That she may 
have the inspiration of the 
splendid achievements of the 
women of England. 3d—- 
That she may know Emme¬ 
line Pankhurst not as an "in¬ 
sane militant suffragette,” but 
as one of the most brilliant 
leaders in the world to-day. 

"From Bayonet to 
Knitting- Needle” 

is one of the best short stories 
you can find even if you hunt 
through a whole magazine shop. 

It is byMariaThompsonDaviess, 
who wrote "The Melting of 
Molly,” "The Daredevil” and 
other stories, and tells of a fasci¬ 
nating army officer, Lieutenant 
Lovelace, and a girl named Sue. 
Lovelace is a recruiting officer, who 
says: "The best soldier is the man 
who has a wireless strung back 
from his bayonet to some girl’s 
knitting-needle.” Be sure to read 
this in the February delineator. 

Community Development 

Since The delineator began its 
investigations, community lead¬ 
ers everywhere have been writing 
for suggestions and in turn tell¬ 
ing about their plans. The 
delineator is asked for pageants, 
for plays, for plans to organize 
and promote the community 
chorus, for baby-week programs, 
club programs and Americani¬ 
zation programs. Therefore, The 
delineator has decided to become 
a clearing-house for community 
development endeavors. The 
announcement of its plans will 
appear in the February issue, also 
a new department for communi¬ 
ty health under the direction of 
Miss Carolyn Conant Van Blar- 
com, R. N., will be announced. 

Other Features 

"The Guardian of the Silver Seeps,” 
by Vingie E. Roe; "Heart of Patricia,” 
by Ada Carroll; "Sunrise from the 
Hilltop,” (Serial, Fifth Instalment) 
by Beatrice Barmby 

Scores of fascinating, 
economical fashions. 

GET 

The ^Delineator 

for FEBRUARY 


THE GUARDIANS 
OF SILVER SEEPS 

[Continued from page 6] 


He, too, turned to look after that solitary 
rider. 

Then he patted Mister’s sweat-damp neck 
and looked to Lucerro’s girth. 

“Goin’ to be warm goin’ back,’’ ho said 
gently. 

Somehow the backward ride was different. 
The golden morning changed to golden day, the 
south wind was just as sweet, the horses went 
as freshly as at the start, but something had 
gone with the early hours. 

There was a shadow somewhere in the uni¬ 
verse for Stan, and all because Sweetheart had 
blushed at an enemy. 

They did not race and they did not hold 
hands, and Stan’s voice was more gentle than 
ever when he asked: 

“Tired — Sweetheart!” 

She shook her head and laughed. 

“Tired?” she said. “Why, Stan, I’m like a 
flagon filled with new wine! I'll never be 
tired again — unless I go back to New York.” 

It was mid-afternoon when they swept into 
the ranch-house yard, and Sweetheart drew 
Lucerro, tractable and sane already, close to 
the kitchen window as she passed. 

“Gimme a hand-out. Ling,” she begged. 
Ling Wong Chong, high-premier of the chuck- 
wagon and the kitchen, particular pet of the 
outfit, grinned and eagerly thrust two dough¬ 
nuts, soft, warm and sugary, into her spread 
fingers. Ling, like the rest, acknowledged the 
sovereign power of the Circle-Dot. 

She rode on after Stan to the corrals. As he 
unsaddled she sighed contentedly, munching 
her cruller with keen pleasure. 

Stan carried his saddle and bridle away, 
slapped his pony to freedom, and came over 
to hold up his arms. 

“Come down — Sweetheart,” he said. Thero 
was always a catch before this word in Stan’s 
speech, a little intimate sounding pause that 
made it not a name but an endearment. 

As she slid off she looked critically at what 
was left of the first golden tid-bit. 

“Two years, boy,” she said, “since we’ve 
‘shared our last bite.’ Will you ‘divvy’?” 

Her eyes sparkled with mischief, and, put¬ 
ting the fragment between her adorable lips 
she held it up to him. 

The cowboy blushed under his tan, glanced 
once at the kitchen window, and, bending, 
swiftly took the last bite. His lips swept hers 
for the slightest, softest touch, but it set his 
hands fumbling at the straps, darkened his 
sight with the rush of blood to his head. 

He said nothing, and Sweetheart poked the 
remaining doughnut into his hip pocket and 
went serenely into the house. 

She was busy all the rest of the day unpack¬ 
ing the first of the trunks which had come out 
with her on the buckboard, setting up a few 
new trinkets in her own old room, poking into 
every nook and corner of the ancient house. 
As the shadows lengthened toward the east, 
she went out to the grove of singing cottonwoods 
that stood in tall beauty along that side of the 
buildings and inspected the new hammock 
swung beside the trickle from the spring at the 
grove’s northern edge. It was a good ham¬ 
mock, made of barrel staves strung together 
with wire, and a gay blanket had been spread 
thereon. 

Once again she saw the hand of her hench¬ 
man, Stan. Even the pillow, of screaming 
purple felt and won at a shooting gallery in the 
town fifty miles away, was from the same quiet 
source. 

With a sigh of joy Sweetheart gathered her 
soft white flounces, her trim feet in their 
vanity of patent-leather slippers, and be¬ 
stowed them upon the lazily swaying 
couch. 

“Now this is something like,” she told the 
uncountable poplar leaves showing their 
silver undersides in the ruffling evening wind 
that was beginning to blow across the prai¬ 
ries. 

She looked out between the trees to where 
the illimitable plains swept south into in¬ 
finitude and all her young body was flushed 
with pleasure. She saw the great herds 
spread like a pattern on the green floor and 
looking low and fiat by reason of the distance. 
She saw the riders coming in from all direc¬ 
tions, others going out. 

She saw the colors of the sunset beginning to 
glow upon the range as if a giant artist played 
with paints of vapor. 

She heard Ling busy in his domain, Maria 
singing a saint's day chant in a high old 
treble. 

And then the reaction from the unaccus¬ 
tomed day of riding, the constant beat of the 
flowing wind upon her, the gazing into the 
great stretches, settled down, and she drifted 
away to sleep with the golden and purple 
twilight last in her consciousness. 

A sound awakened her—a medley of 
sounds—horses’ feet upon the flags at the 
veranda, rattle of bit chains and spurs, sharp 
exclamations and her father’s voice and 
Stan’s. Dark had fallen, but she saw in the 
shadows a bulk of deeper shadows that heaved 
together among the horses. “Easy, boys!” she 
heard John Incannon say, “keep his head 
up.” 

And then she was out of the hammock and 
at the east veranda steps, her quick hand at her 
throat, her eyes dilated. 

Pour ponies stood grouped together, and 
from one of them her father and Stan and Rio 
Jack were taking something—something that 
sagged horribly, that hung, limp and piteous, 
in their hands, whose arms trailed helplessly 
and whose empty holster dangled at his 
hip. 

She followed as they carried their burden 
into the living-room and put it carefully on 
the couch. In the glow of the lamps which 
Maria lighted with the quickness and silence 
of the born helper of men, she saw the face of 
old Buck, a ghastly white face, sink back upon 
the worn leather headrest. 

It lay in awful stillness, the eyes closed, 
the mouth open, and her father was snatching 
off his riding cuffs. 

“Brandy, Maria,” he was saying sharply, 
“Babita — get me a sheet, an old soft one, an’ 
be mighty quick about it. Water, Stan—hot, 
an’ lots of it.” 

As Sweetheart ran, swift-footed and sure, 
to do his bidding, her heart rose in her throat 
sickeningly. This looked like murder, and it 
was grim, even for tills land. 

“Which way did he ride, Stan?” she whis¬ 
pered as she came back. 

“South,” said Stan. 

“Double Ring!” she told herself in awe. 
“Bad neighbors sure.” And into her mind 
came a sudden picture of another man who 
had ridden south that day — a young man with 
bright-blue eyes and hair that was white gold 
in the sun—a man who had turned back to 
look at her beside the Silver Seeps. 

[ To be continued] 


Gray 

Hair 

Restored 



G RAY haired women need not be handicapped by their whitening locks, 
either in business or socially. The natural color can be restored in from 4 to 
8 days with a clear, colorless liquid applied by combing through the hair. 
This great discovery is of vital importance now, when so many home 
women must become bread winners. Now, today, before you start on your 
new work, send for a free trial bottle of 




ZJ'fair- (Po/or ~Idestorer- 


Not a crude dye, naturally repulsive to fastidious women, but a pure, clean 
preparation which doesn’t interfere with shampooing or curling. Its use is 
as permissible as that of the powder which every woman knows she needs. 


Send for Free Trial Bottle 

Cut out this coupon now, fill it out and send it. 

Mark on it the natural color of your hair—is 
it black, dark brown, medium brown or light 
brown? Better still, enclose a lock in your letter. 

We will send a trial bottle and special comb 
by return mail. You can buy the full sized 
bottle at your druggist’s, or direct from us if 
you prefer. 

Remember, when the first gray streaks ap¬ 
pear is the time to begin with Mary T. Gold¬ 
man’s Hair Color Restorer and mail the coupon 
for the free trial bottle today. 

MARY T. GOLDMAN 
857 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 

Established 50 Years 

(191) 




MARY T. GOLDMAN, 

857 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with spe¬ 
cial comb. I am not obligated in any way by 
accepting this free offer. 

The natural color of my hair is 

black □ dark brown □ 

medium brown □ light brown □ 

Name _ 


Street 


Town 


Co. .. 


State . 



How often have you said 
T’d give a dollar to feel right! 

Here’s your chance to do it, and feel right 
many times for the money. Take Eno’s “Fruit 
Salt,” the gentle and agreeable aperient, that 
gives you far more than one hundred cents 
worth of ordinary laxative value. 

In a glass of water this superior corrective makes 
a tasty effervescing drink that quickly changes “off¬ 
color” days to healthy, happy ones. This, because it 
puts the eliminative tract in prime condition—rejuv¬ 
enates physical vigor and mental activity. Makes the 
dollars come faster. 

Eno’s “Fruit Salt” may be taken any time, any¬ 
where, with perfect safety. It is as harmless as the 
juices of luscious fruit, from which it is derived. 
Will not cause discomfort. 

The next time you wish “I felt better” take Eno’s 
“Fruit Salt” and note the change you get for your 
dollar. It’s truly remarkable. 

Sold by All Druggists 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 

Agents for the Continent of America: 

HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 171 Madison Ave., New York—Toronto, Canada 
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Make this 


Christmas 



MERICA’S second 
war-time Christmas 
is almost here. Our 
thoughts, our interests, 
our hearts are not in the 
trivial things now—they 
are with the boys in 
France, and our war-tried 
Allies. 


Their thoughts, their interests, 
their hopes are in the Red Cross and 
the knowledge that it is ever present 
and ready to lend them aid most 
needed. 


Let our Christmas message to 
those loved ones be that we stand 
solidly behind the American Red 
Cross — that there is full member¬ 
ship in every American home. No 
other word we can send will give 
them greater encouragement, or 
fortitude for that which must be 
accomplished. 

All you need is a heart and a dollar 

Red Cross Christmas Roll Call, December 16-23 
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burned the synagogue and killed the rabbi. 
They were entirely impartial and open- 
minded. Wherever they could put horror, 
they let loose.” 

"What about the Belgians?” Man after 
man pushes through to the platform with 
that question, “We hear stories of their being 
spies. People say they can’t fight. And I’ve 
heard that the refugees are lazy and won’t 
work. How about it?” 

This anti-Belgian propaganda is so wide¬ 
spread that it is worth while to give a full 
answer — the same answer which I gave in 
the American camps. I said: 

"This is the same story which was told to 
the Belgians against the English. It is a 
favorite little trick of German propaganda 
to play off one ally against another. ‘You’re 
the brave one,’ say the Germans. ‘You're 
paying the price, But your partner is getting 
the glory without shedding the blood. Why, 
he’s making you the goat!’ 

“Tins is the very line of talk they sowed 
all through Belgium. They came to my 
friend, Professor Sarton, in Ghent, and the 
German officer, billeted in his house, waited 
till he felt the atmosphere was right for putting 
out his poison-gas. 

“ ‘These English that were coming to your 
rescue, they haven’t come in very large num¬ 
bers, have they?’ he began. ‘They’re leaving 
you to do the fighting. What’s the use of 
going on if they’ve left you in the hole?’ 

“Professor Sarton wears a gas-mask, and 
they didn’t dope him. But that kind of 
hot air reached through to some people, and 
they didn’t realize that it was a lie till sleepy 
pacifist old England had rung up five million 
men in khaki, and turned Germany’s scorn 
to hate. 

"VOW. exactly the same line of treatment 
-L' 1 was used in England against Belgium. 
And here was where German propaganda was 
clever. It w T as dirty and unfair. But it was 
clever. For Belgium was the moral issue 
of the war for thousands of Englishmen. 
They had volunteered because a little nation 
was being rolled in the bloody mud. The 
war to them was a holy war, because they 
marched out to save a little and a helpless 
thing from being crushed by a cold, sure, 
omnipotent machine. It wasn’t fair play. 
It wasn’t a sporting act. And all that is 
decent in English nature revolted and went 
out on the war-path. 

“Now, if Germany could take away that 
moral issue from the British soldiers, Ger¬ 
many would cut their fighting nerve. It 
was like taking away a man's belief in his 
mother. It didn’t leave anything to the war 
but blood and lice and flies, and death without 
a purpose. Germany had raped and assassi¬ 
nated Belgium, and now was taking away 
Belgium’s character. It was like a fellow 
who drugs and ruins an innocent girl, and 
then says she was a bad lot, anyway, so no 
harm was done. It isn’t even honest rape and 
murder. 

“So these stories were let loose: first, that 
the Belgians were spies. The truth of this 
is that there were spies in Belgium, just as 
there were spies in France and England. Just 
as there are spies to-day in America. Ger¬ 
many had planted her spies in all the Allied 
countries. I remember the proprietor of 
the Gambrinus Restaurant in Ghent where 
we ate our noon meals. He told us he w r as 
Swiss. He had his Swiss papers. But when 
the Germans entered, he blossomed out into 
a German. 

“Second came the lies about the Belgian 
army. I watched that little army from the 
early days throughout the dark months. It 
saved France and England by opposing its 
gallant, thin line to the mightiest army that 
ever mobilized and crashed down on one small 
area. It was driven back, but never routed. 
It gave the Allies time to swing into battle 
formation. It saved Europe. That army 
is as brave as any on the western front. The 
first Belgian army was partly cut to pieces. 
The places of the dead were filled in with 
boys. And they fight on. I have known 
hundreds of those men personally. I have 
seen them under fire at Alost and Dixmude. 
I have helped to bring them in wounded to 
death. The son of one of the greatest phy¬ 
sicians in Europe, Dr. De Page, has been 
fighting in that army. So has the son of 
Ysaye, the violinist. 

F AMOUS men and simple peasants are side 
by side. The Belgian army is still fighting. 
It will be on the front line on the day when 
the German machine cracks. Just hang on 
to your faith in Belgium. 

“Then about the Belgian refugees. If 
you’ll look up the matter, you’ll find that 
the Belgians were one of the most industrious 
peoples in the world. Seebohm Rowntree, 
in his book, ‘Land and Labor—Lessons from 
Belgium,’ bears witness to this. They have 
only a tiny country, and they had made every 
square inch fertile with market gardens and 
nurseries. Their flowers and vegetables are 
famous. Industrially, they had filled their 
big centers with factories, and shipped their 
stuff to every part of the world. A lazy man 
or woman in Belgium was a rarity. 

“Now when these busy people were torn 
up by the roots and flung into France, Holland 
and England, they had lost everything — then- 
job, their cottage and their garden—and, 
often, one or two of their children. I re¬ 
member the long list of lost children in the 
Refugee Home in Ghent that used to be posted 
with every fresh batch of refugees. Natu¬ 
rally when they came into a strange country, 
they were disheartened at first. They had 
nothing left to live for. 

“Then they turned to, and got busy. And 
now the latest lie against the Belgians is that 
they’re taking away the jobs from the native- 
born. First, they are said to be lazy. Then 
they are said to be keen on the mam chance. 
Just balance off those two stories against each 
other. And when the next story against the 
Belgians comes along, ‘can’ it. 

‘‘‘The Germans want to rob the Allies of 
their fighting edge by killing off their belief 
in a righteous cause. They want to make 
this war out as a dog-fight, bloody and 
without meaning. The next move wall be 
for a peace that won’t settle the issues. They 
will try to bargain off Belgium against sea- 
power or raw materials. But Belgium isn’t 
in the pot. She isn’t a poker-chip. She is 
the spiritual symbol of the whole war. She 
is to be restored, guaranteed and indemnified 
before there can be any discussion of peace 
terms. She is the central principle that has 
justified the descent into hell for four years. 
Multitudes of men are still sadly willing to 
die for her. The two great figures of the 
■war are King Albert and Cardinal Mercier. 
The dead children will speak. ’ ’ 
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Gum tenderness — 
a serious tooth-menace 


BRUSH YO 
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I T is true that four 
out of five people 
over forty suffer 
from gum-shrinkage, 
or Pyorrhea (Kiggs’ 
Disease). But many 
people even under 
thirty have Pyorrhea 
Women, particm 
larly after the baby 
comes, are^pecub 
iarly subject toPyorrhea. 
At such time they can¬ 
not be too careful about 
their teeth, 

Pyorrhea commences 
with tender gums, or 
with gum-bleeding, at 
tooth-brush time. 
Gradually the gums be¬ 
come spongy. They in¬ 
flame and then shrink. 
The teeth become ex¬ 
posed to decay at the 
base and tiny openings 
in (he gums become 
ihe breeding places of 
disease germs which 
infect the joints — or 
tonsils—or cause other 
ailments. 

Beware of that first 
gum tendernessl Try 
Forhan’sfor the gums. 

positively prevents 
Pyorrhea, if used in 
time and used con¬ 
sistently. No ordi¬ 
nary tooth paste will 
do this. 

And For han’t 
cleans teeth scientifi¬ 
cally as well. Brush 
your teeth with it. It 
keeps the teeth white 
and free from tartar. 

If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den¬ 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 
30 c and 60 c tubes 
All Druggists 
FORHAN CO. 
199 6th Ave.yN.Y. 

Send for 
Trial Tube 
Free 


Clear your house and keep 
it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable “ Rough On Rats.” 
Kills them all quickly — and they 

“Don’t Die in the House” 

“ Rough on Rats ” successfully exterminates 
these pests where other preparations fail. M ix it 
with foods that rats and mice will eat. Change 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don’t be 
pestered—get “Rough on Rats” at drug and general 
s. Send for booklet, "Ending Rats and Mice.” 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Get a $25.00 Raise! 

This is your opportunity to earn 
the extra money that you need. 
By looking after new and renewal 
Delineator subscriptions in your 
vicinity you can easily add $25.00 a 
week to your income. No experi¬ 
ence or capital necessary. Address 
THE DELINEATOR, 255 Bulterick Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


BROWN’S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

ORE throat,coughing,hoarseness, 
loss of voice, bronchial and asth¬ 
matic troubles are quickly relieved 
with Brown’s BronchialTroches. 

Not a confection but a genuine remedy 
with seventy years of success back of it. 
Contain no opiates or other harmful ingredi¬ 
ents, hence are especially fine for adults and 
children. 

May be carried in vanity case or vest pocket. 

Four size!, 15c, 35c, 75c & 

$1.23 at all druggists. 

John I. Brown & Son 
Boston, Mass. 


Rely On Cudcura 

For Skin Troubles 

All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 &50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of “Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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TN THE center of fashionable Paris is the Butterick shop on the 
1 Place de l’Opfira. Before its windows will pass the generals of 
France, England, Belgium, Italy and the United States who are 
arranging the peace of the world. Its flag-draped facade will echo 
to such a welcome as never before was accorded an army returning 
victorious from war. Close at hand our neighbors — Worth, Paquin, 
Doucet — will be making beautiful dressas for the women who await 
the heroic troops, the saviours of France. Paris will be very brilliant 
this Winter, w’th the colors of uniforms, the gleam of orders and 
crosses that tell of high deeds in a great cause, the figures of men 
whose shoulders have borne titanic burdens- — Foch, Pershing, Haig, 
Clemenceau—perhaps Albert of Belgium, George V., Italy's gallant 
king. We are living a supreme moment in a great age, with a world 
remade by a sublime and imperishable ideal. For the moment 
Parts is the heart of the world. We are in Paris! On our pages 
you will see reflected the new life of a new world. 


Dress 1382 
Scarf 1266 
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Dress 1380; overgaiter 1 167 

Coat 1354; skirt 1362; muff 1266 Coat 1361; overgaiter 1 167 Dress 1283 Dress 1288; transfer 10716 Bag transfer 10720; transfer 10729 


COAT, SUIT AND FROCK CARRY ON THE STRAIGHT WAY 


A SUIT of exceptional style is made of fine cheviot and worn with a new muff (designs 
1354—1362 — 1266). The coat is slightly fitted on lines that give a panel effect in 
front and back. The skirt is cut in three pieces on the narrow, straight silhouette 
that is used for tailored wear. It has a smart lapped seam at the back, open at the bottom, 
that gives extra width in walking. Velours, Oxford, cheviot, serge and gabardine are used for 
tailored wear. Lower edge measures 1 ft? yard. The muff is fur. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 4)4 yards cheviot 48 inches wide. 

Design 1354, 9 sizes, 32 to 48 inches bust measure. Design 1362, 7 sizes, 35 to 47 H inches 
hip measure. Design 1266, 2 sizes, ladies and misses. 

H ERE is a coat that would bring any one out on a Winter day when supported by trim 
spats (designs 1361'—1167). The raglan sleeve is English and becoming in a coat for 
either a woman or a young girl. The coat is quite serviceable in type and is used in 
England as a coat for war workers, motoring and outdoor needs. You could make it of tweed, 
cheviot, mixture, vicuna, Sheltand fleece, gabardine, homespun and water-proof materials. 

A 36-incli bust requires '4% yards coating 50 inches wide; % yard material 38 or more 
inches wide. Lower edge of longer coat measures 1 yard. 

Design 1361, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1167, 5 sizes, 2 to 6 shoe 
measure, 13 to 17 inches calf measure. 


S ATIN is at the bottom of a smart frock made with a new length of overdress (design 
1285). The round neck and panel effect in front and back are becoming to young girls 
too. A body lining is given and the skirt is cut in two pieces. Use satin, charmeusc, 
satin-faced poplin, crepe meteor, velveteen or jersey cloth. The fur set is 1190. 

A 36-inch bust requires 2% yards cloth 50 inches wide, 1 fg yard satin 35 or 36 inches wide 
for collar and lower part of skirt, 1 y yard material 32 inches wide for upper part of skirt; 
14 yard material 28 or more inches wide for muff. Lower edge measures 1H yard. 

Design 1285, 8 sizes, 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Design 1190, 2 sizes, ladies and 
misses. 

T HE new low waistline and two adorable peplums give individuality to a frock of dark 
velveteen (design 1396). The narrow collar softens the square neck and the plain 
sleeve is used a great deal in dresses of this type. The draped waist is very graceful 
and closes on the left shoulder and at the seam below the arm. The skirt is straight and 
sewed to a body lining. The straight peplums are easy to handle. Satin, crepe meteor, crepe 
de Chine, charmeuse and velveteen would make an attractive dress. 

A 36-inch bust requires 4Ji yards velveteen 35 or 36 inches wide, \i yard satin 32 inches 
wide. Lower edge measures 1 1 2 yard. 

Design 1396, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


S ATIN in the tunic overdress and narrow skirt makes a frock that is synonymous with 
French chic (design 1283). The jumpqr frock gives an opportunity for sleeves of con¬ 
trasting material. The tunic in the front has a long blouse effect that is espe¬ 
cially pretty with the deep pockets. The straight skirt is easy to make. This dress would 
lx- most attractive in satin, charmeuse, crepe meteor, satin messaline, crepe de Chine, satin¬ 
faced poplin or velveteen alone or with sleeves of silk crepe. 

A 36-inch bust requires 4% yards satin 35 or 36 inches wide, f£ yard contrasting satin 
35 or 36 inches wide. Lower edge measures \ ]4 yard. 

Design 1283, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 

S ATIN and tricotine are introduced successfully in a flock that could be used by a woman 
or a young girl (1288). The long body makes a panel at the front and back. The 
square neck is youthful looking and the broad collar gives a wearable neck arrange 
ment. The lower part of the dress is cut in two pieces. The dress can be made with a body 
lining or without it. You could combine satin or velveteen with gabardine, serge, tricotine, 
velours, poplin, plaids or check, or use satin with velveteen or jersey alone. 

A 36-inch bust requires 2}4 yards satin 35 or 36 inches wide for front, back and sleeves, 
yards tricotine 44 inches wide. Transfer 10716. Lower edge measures 1 % yard. 
Design 12SS, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 

S OFT box-plaits accent the slim, lithe lines of a one-piece dress that is just right for 
street wear with spats (1380—1167). The collarless neck is fashionable and the dress 
can Ire very effectively embroidered. Women and young girls use tricotine and jersey 
cloth, serge, gabardine or ejiecks, or satin, satin-faced poplin and charmeuse. The simple 
tailored sleeve is good style for a dress of this type and the body lining can be used or not. 

A 36-inch bust requires 3}{ yards jersey cloth 54 inches wide. Bag is transfer 10720. 
Transfer is 10729. Lower edge measures 2 y yards with plaits drawn out. 

Design 1380, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure Design 1167, 5 sizes, 2 to 6 shoe 
number, 13 to 17 inches calf measure. 

T RICOTINE is used for a paneled frock, braid trimmed, and worn wit h a new round 
muff (designs 1338 — 1190). The plain sleeve is generally chosen for the tailored frock. 
The standing collar is extremely new and is cut in one with the panel. It can be rolled 
high or low, as you prefer. The skirt is cut in two pieces and is joined to the waist to give a 
one-piece dress effect. The use of the body lining is optional. Use satin, charmeuse, vel¬ 
veteen, jersey cloth, serge or gabardine. 

A 36-inch bust requires 2 y % yards tricotine 44 inches wide, 1 }4 yard satin 35 or 36 inches 
wide for side front, back and sleeves. Lower edge measures 1% yard. Muff is fur. 

Design 1338, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1190,2 sizes, ladies and misses. 

Other views of these desi < 


a N UNEVEN outline and unusual closing lend distinction to the coat in a suit of 
broadcloth worn with muff and spats (designs 1397—1339—1266—1167). The coat 
is unusually smart with a very attractive French cut, and is slightly fitted. The skirt 
is made in two pieces. Use velours, velveteen, oxford, checks, etc. Bottom 1% yard. 

36-inch and 38-inch hip require 3H yards broadcloth 54 inches wide for suit and spats, 
y 2 yard velvet 39 or 40 inches wide; % yard fur cloth 40 or more inches wide. 

Design 1397, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1339, 7 sizes, 35 to 47 y, inches 
hip measure. Design 1266, 2 sizes, ladies and misses. Design 1167, 5 sizes, 2 to 6 shoe 
number, 13 to 17 inches calf measure. 

T HE cotton voile frock foretells the delights of a Southern season (design 1394). It is 
a very soft simple style that is especially pretty for cotton materials. The waist has 
a soft fulness below the prettily shaped yoke and the new closing at the back. 
The sleeve is made with one seam. The deep tuck on the straight skirt suggests the long 
blouse or tunic. It is a very easy dress to make and could be of batiste, dimity, organdy, or 
gingham, chambray, washable silk, crepe de Chine and washable satin. 

36-inch bust requires 3% yards cotton voile 39 or 40 inches wide, fa yard lace 22 inches 
wide for yoke and turnup portion. Lower edge measures 1 y yard. 

Design 1394, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 

O F UNUSUAL smartness is a frock of tricotine made with the new long body and a soft 
skirt plaited in clusters (design 1398). The body closes on the side, and there is a 
back-closing-finish that makes an effective trimming. The skirt is cut in four pieces 
and the dress has a body lining. You could use serge, gabardine, tricotine, jersey cloth, or 
checks, alone or with a body of satin, or use satin, charmeuse, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, 
shantung or pongee alone. 

36-inch bust requires 3 % yards tricotine 44 inches wide, M yard material 27 inches wide. 
Bag transfer is 10725; transfer is 10729. Lower edge with plaits drawn out measures 2y yards. 
Design 1398, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 

V ELOURS is used for a late Winter suit, in designs 1395 — 1366. The coat has long 
slender lines and the becoming shawl collar. It is slightly fitted. The skirt is in one 
piece and is narrow. It only takes one length of material. Use velours, serge, 
gabardine or broadcloth. The spats are design 1167. Lower edge measures 1% yard. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 3% yards velours 54 inches wide; Y% yard fur cloth 
54 inches wide for scarf in ladies’ sizes (cut crosswise) and to trim. 

Design 1395, 9 sizes, 32 to 48 inches bust measure. Design 1366, 6 sizes, 35 to 45 inches 
hip measure. Design 1266, 2 sizes, ladies and misses. Design 1167, 5 sizes, 2 to 6 shoe 
number, 13 to 17 inches calf measure. 

s are shown on page 56 
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Muff 1266 
Overgaiter 1 167 


Dress 1394 


Dress 1398, transfer 10729; bag transfer 10725 

Other views of these designs are shown on page 56 


Coat 1395; skirt 1366; scarf 1266; overgaiter 1167 
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Dress 1369; muff 1266 
Transfer 10729 


Dress 1382 


Dress 1363; scarf 1266 
Transfer 10697 


T HE standing collar is one of the smartest ways to back up the 
fashionable vest, and it combines all the attractive points of the 
high neck and open throat (design 1346). The waist is made on 
very simple lines. The side closing of the skirt gives the effect of a nar¬ 
row tuck, making a pretty trimming. The two-pieced skirt is gathered 
to the waist in one-piece dress fashion. Transfer is 10721. 

A 36-inch bust requires 2 14 yards jersey cloth 48 inches wide, 14 yard 
contrasting jersey 24 or more inches wide. Bottom 1 % yard. 

Design 1346, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 

T HE paneled blouse and narrow skirt make a successful costume 
for the street when they appear with a scarf (designs 1340—9835 
—1266). The skirt is cut in two pieces on tailored lines. 

36-inch bust and 39-inch hip require 3 14 yards velvet 35 or 36 inches 
wide, 114 yard Georgette 39 or 40 inches wide for side front, side back, 
cuffs, sleeves, 1 yard fur cloth 24 or more inches wide. Bottom 1 14 yard. 

Design 1340, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 9835, 
8 sizes, 36 to 51 inches hip measure. Design 1266, 2 sizes, ladies and 
misses. 

W ARM angora makes a delightful ending at the throat on a frock 
of serge (design 1348). The front and back of the dress are 
cut in one with the lower part. A body lining is given. Use 
serge, tricotine, jersey cloth, gabardine, satin or charmeuse. 

36-inch bust requires 3 yards serge 48 inches wide, 14 yard material 
36 inches wide for facing; % yard material 38 or more inches wide for 
overgaiter. Bottom measures 1% yard. 

Design 1348, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1167, 5 
sizes, 2 to 6 shoe number, 13 to 17 inches calf measure. 

A BROAD braided panel puts an irresistible front on a smart frock 
of satin and velveteen (design 1356). The long body is new and 
attractive on a young girl. The lower part is cut in two pieces 
and there is a body lining. 

A 36-inch bust requires 114 yard satin 35 or 36 inches wide, 214 yards 
velveteen 35 or 36 inches wide for lower front and back panel and lower 
part. Lower edge measures 1 % yard. Transfer is 10692. 

Design 1356, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1190, 2 
sizes, ladies and misses. 

P E PLUMS of fur cloth acquired on the side by a frock of gabardine 
distinguish design 1353 with muff and spats (designs 1190— 
1167). The soft lines are simple enough for young girls. 

36-inch bust requires 2% yards gabardine 54 inches wide, 14 yard 
fur cloth 54 inches wide for collar, peplum and muff; 14 yard material 38 
or more inches wide for overgaiter. Bottom measures 1 14 yard. 

Design 1353, 8 sizes, 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Design 1190, 2 
sizes, ladies and misses. Design 1167, 5 sizes, 2 to 6 shoe number, 13 to 
17 inches calf measure. 

A BROAD panel in the back leads a double life in front, and makes 
an unusual frock of design 1351. It is a very simple one-piece 
dress that is easy to make and to wear for either a woman or a 
young girl. A body lining is given. The loose panels are very popular. 
Satin combines smartly with panels of tricotine, serge, gabardine, etc. 

A 36-inch bust requires 314 yards satin 35 or 36 inches wide, 1 14 
yard velvet 35 or 36 inches wide. Lower edge measures 1 14 yard. 

Design 1351, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


Dress 1371 


TUNIC, PEPLUM AND PANEL GIVE A 
NEW TURN TO THE STR AIGHT LINE 


S ATIN is equal to any occasion in a soft frock that is draped on one side (design 
1371). The collarless neck is youthful-looking and very chic, and the unusual 
outline of the side closing makes a pretty trimming finished with buttons. 
The skirt is cut in two pieces and is draped gracefully in the front and laps over in 
the back in quite a new way. Satin, charmeuse, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, 
velveteen, radium and satin-faced poplin would be particularly effective for the dress. 
36-inch bust requires 514 yards satin 35 or 36 inches wide. Bottom 1)4 yard. 
Design 1371, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 

O UT of jersey comes a good-looking one-piece frock (1363) that makes a smart 
street costume with a long fur scarf (design 1266). The round neck is new 
and is especially becoming to the young girl. Deep tucks on the side break 
the straight lines and accent the popular panel effect. A body lining is supplied. 
The dress is most effective in tricotine, jersey cloth, gabardine, serge or satin. 

A 36-inch bust requires 3% yards jersey cloth 54 inches wide, 1 yard material 24 
or more inches wide for scarf in ladies’ size. Lower edge 1% yard. Transfer is 10697. 

Design 1363, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1266,2 sizes, ladies and 
misses. 

V ELVET is fundamental in a smart frock that is made with a long, lithe overdress 
of broadcloth (design 1369). The sleeves are set into the waist, and the two- 
piece skirt and waist are put together to give the one-piece dress effect. 

A 36-inch bust requires 3 yards velvet 35 or 36 inches wide, 2 14 yards broadcloth 
54 inches wide (with nap) for overdress and belt, 14 yard material 32 or 36 inches wide 
for upper part of skirt; 14 yard material 40 or more inches wide for muff in ladies’ 
size. Lower edge measures 1 ]4 yard. Transfer is 10729. 

Design 1369, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust. Design 1266, 2 sizes, ladies and misses. 

T HE silk frock is answerable for much of the success in life (design 1382). The 
jumper is prettily draped to the figure in becoming surplice style, and finishes 
the waistline without the assistance of a belt. The one-seam sleeve is set 
into the underbody. The straight skirt is gracefully draped in the fashionable one¬ 
sided effect. You could use satin, charmeuse, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, etc. 

A 36-inch bust requires 1 % yard Georgette crepe 39 or 40 inches wide, 3% yards 
charmeuse 39 or 40 inches wide for jumper and skirt. Lower edge measures 1 14 yard. 
Design 1382, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 

A TRICOTINE frock uses velvet, deeply fringed, to impanel the collar in design 
1338. The waist and the two-pieced skirt are arranged to give the popular one- 
piece effect and the panels are very smart. Satin, charmeuse, velveteen, 
jersey cloth, serge and gabardine are excellent materials. Bottom 1 14 yard. 

36 bust requires 2 % yards tricotine 44 inches wide, 1 yard velvet 32 inches wide for 
panels, trimming pieces, outside of collar, belt, to trim; 14 yard fur cloth 40 or more 
inches wide for muff, ladies' size; 14 yard material 38 or more inches wide for overgaiter. 

Design 1338, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1266, 2 sizes, ladies 
and misses. Design 1167, 5 sizes, 2 to 6 shoe number, 13 to 17 inches calf measure. 


Other views of these designs are shown on page 56 
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I T MAY be for Southern conquests or the Summer offensive but wise women prepare 
their wardrobes early in the Spring, and soft, figured voile is seen at its best in design 1384. 
The tucks on the surplice waist and straight, four-piece skirt make a simple but very 
pretty trimming, and the two plaits in front and back give the popular panel effect. Use 
cotton voile, organdy, lawn, net, batiste, or silk crepe and crepe de Chine. 

A 36-inch bust requires 4 A yards of figured voile 39 or 40 inches wide, r A yard organdy 
39 or 40 inches wide. Lower edge measures with plaits drawn out 1% yard. 

Design 1384, 6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


O RGANDY plays a delightfully feminine role in a frock that is especially dainty for soft, 
summery materials (design 1301). The tucks make a pretty and inexpensive trim¬ 
ming on the flying panels and on the waist which closes on the left shoulder and 
at the seam under the arm. The U neck is smart and the front of the waist is gathered to 
the back. The skirt is cut in two pieces. Combine silk crepe, silk voile, chiffon cloth, marqui¬ 
sette or net over satin, or use satin, crepe meteor or channeuse alone. Bag transfer is 10720. 
36-inch bust requires 5 yards organdy 39 or 40 inches wide. Bottom measures 1 y 2 yard. 
Design 1301, 6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


1 0NG panels give a new ending to a quaint little jumper, square-necked and picot- 
edged (design 1334). The sleeves are set into the waist and the skirt is two-pieced. 
It is splendid for a combination of materials, and you could use satin, satin messaline, 
charmeuse or velveteen alone or with silk crepe, or silk voile or chiffon alone. 

A 36-inch bust requires 4% yards striped novelty voile 39 or 40 inches wide, l s 4 yard 
organdy 39 or 40 inches wide for front, back and sleeves, including plaitings to trim. 
Lower edge measures 1A yard. 

Design 1334, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


A NEW blouse puts a panel over on the soft tucked skirt (designs 1359 — 1155). The 
collarless neck is very fashionable and the narrow tucks give a becoming fulness in 
the front. The lines of the loose panels are carried on in the skirt by two soft plaits 
in front and back. I he straight skirt is cut in four pieces. Use silk crepe or crepe meteor. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 4 A yards cotton voile 40 inches wide, 2 yards ribbon 
4 inches wide ior sash. Transfer is 10730. Lower edge with plaits drawn out 2A yards. 

Design 1359, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1155, 7 sizes, 35 to 47 '4 inches 
hip measure. 


F OUR panels form a flying squadron below an adorable jumper in design 1334. The 
collarless neck of the Georgette waist is especially effective above the deep square 
outline of the jumper and the wide sleeves are very graceful for the afternoon frock. 
The skirt is cut in two pieces and the body lining can be omitted. You could use silk crepe 
silk voile or chiffon alone or over satin, or very soft serge with satin. 

36-inch bust requires 3 A yards Georgette crepe 39 or 40 inches wide, 2 A yards satin 35 
or 36 inches wide for jumper and skirt. Bottom measures 1 A> yard. Transfer is 10701. 
Design 1334, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


F UR begins and ends the lightest of new panels on a simple afternoon frock (design 
1358). The round collarless neck is chic and the fur gives a soft finish to the throat. 

The open sleeve is set into the waist which is sewed to the skirt on one-piece fines. The 
hemstitched tucks make an effective trimming and are a simple matter to the straight skirt. 

A body fining is supplied. Silk crepe, silk voile or chiffon may be used over satin, satin 

Other views of these designs 


messaline, charmeuse or taffeta, or use silk crepe, silk voile, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, 
satin or velveteen alone. 

A 36-inch bust requires 5 y yards silk crepe 39 or 40 inches wide. Lower edge measures 
yard. 

Design 1358, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


T UCKED ill effect but not in fact is a frock that builds up its skirt by sections and drapes 
its waist to form a girdle that casts off all belt cares (designs 1247 — 1344). The skirt 
is three-pieced and cut in three sections which are slightly shaped. The waist takes 
little material and the skirt is excellent for remodeling. Use satin, charmeuse or faille. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 5 yards satin-faced poplin 35 or 36 inches wide, A 
yard near-seal 39 or 40 inches wide. Bottom measures 1 % yard. 

Design 1247, 8 sizes, 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Design 1344, 6 sizes, 35 to 45 inches 
hip measure. 


V ELVETEEN is invincible when armed with silk voile in designs 1123 — 1343. The 
double-pointed jumper has an unusual outline and offers a splendid opportunity for 
contrasting materials. The sleeves are set into the surplice underbody and there is a 
body lining. The drapery falls in spiral effect over a foundation which is two-pieced. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 1 % yard silk voile 39 or 40 inches wide and 4 % 
yards velveteen 35 or 36 inches wide for jumper and skirt. 

Design 1123, 8 sizes, 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Design 1343, 6 sizes, 35 to 45 inches 
hip measure. 


A VERY smart waist and a draped skirt bring out the best points of dark velveteen 
in designs 1364 — 1342. Tixe waist is draped prettily to the figure, and closes on 
the left shoulder and at the seam under the arm. The skirt is cut in two pieces with 
a graceful drapery hi the upper part and a narrow fine at the hem. 

A 36-inch bust and 38-inch hip requires 5 A yards velveteen 35 or 36 inches wide. Lower 
edge measures 1 % yard. Bag is transfer 10720. 

Design 1364, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1342, 7 sizes, 35 to 47 inches 
hip measure. 


T HE long blouse and the narrow skirt go straight to the point in designs 1357_ 

1065. The sleeves are in one with the side portions and are set into the body fining. 
The skirt is cut in two pieces on simple lines that are used for tailored wear. Use 
satin, silk crepe and jersey cloth for the blouse, with a skirt of serge or gabardine. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 1 % yard satin 35 or 36 inches wide for sleeves and 
cuffs, 1 % yard velours 48 inches wide, 2 yards check 44 inches wide. Bottom 1 H yard. 

Design 1357, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1065, 8 sizes, 35 to 49 \4 
inches hip measure. 


D EEP tucks and wide fringe add weight to the argument of fight silk crepe panels 
against a frock of charmeuse (design 1313). The waist closes on the left shoulder 
and at the seam under the arm. The round neck is very pretty but there are other 
outlines offered too. 1 he straight skirt is gathered to the waist. Bottom measures 1% yard. 

36-inch bust requires 4 yards charmeuse 36 inches wide, 1 ]4 yard silk crepe 40 inches wide 
for panels, (.( yaid charmeuse 32 inches wide lor collar; 1 yard material 24 or more inches 
wide for scarf in ladies size. Transfer is 10716. 

Design 1313, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1266, 2 sizes, ladies and misses. 
are shown on page 56 
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Blouse 1385; skirt 1339 
Transfer 10730 


Shirt-waist 1279; skirt 1362 


Blouse 1289; skirt 1366 


Blouse 1383; skirt 1055 
Transfer 10730 


Blouse 1359; skirt 1 105 
Transfer 10718 



EFFICIENCY COSTUME 


A VERY new blouse appeal’s over a narrow skirt in designs 1359 — 1105. Tiny tucks pro¬ 
vide a soft fulness on either side of the loose panel. The skirt is cut in two pieces, and 
the lapped sides give the effect of a tuck. Use silk crepe, crepe meteor or chiffon with 
skirts of serge, gabardine, velours, corduroy or tricotine. 

A 36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 1 A yard Georgette 39 or 40 inches wide, 2% 
yards broadcloth 50 inches wide. Lower edge measures 1 A yard. Transfer is 10718. 

Design 1359, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1105, 7 sizes, 35 to 47}4 inches 
hip measure. 


A SIMPLE house dress (design 1387) carries on the work of the home in the most ap¬ 
proved fashion. The shirt-waist has another style of neck finish, and the sleeves are 
made with one seam. The skirt is cut in three pieces with a slight fulness in the back 
that is comfortable in a dress of this character. It is an easy garment to make and launder. 

and you could use gingham, chambray or percale for it. 

36-inch bust measure requires 4 34 yards chambray 32 inches wide, A yard material 32 
inches wide. Lower edge measures 2 yards. 

Design 1387, 9 sizes, 32 to 48 inches bust measure. 


A SOFT blouse is newly necked with a charming collar and is worn with a charmeuse 
skirt (designs 1385 — 1339). The blouse has the fashionable back closing and the 
sleeves are one-seamed. The skirt is cut in two pieces, with soft gathers at the top 
that are especially becoming to a slender figure. Use silk crepe, silk voile, crepe de Chine, 
crepe meteor and satin with a skirt of velours, velveteen, plaid or serge. Transfer is 10730. 

36-inch bust, 38-inch hip require 1% yard silk voile 39 or 40 inches wide, A yard satin 
35 or 36 inches wide, 2 A yards charmeuse 40 inches wide. Bottom 1 % yard. 

Design 1385, 6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Design 1339, 7 sizes, 35 to 47 Ai 
inches hip measure. 


A new plaid apron is very nice-looking as well as practical for morning wear at home 
(design 1370). It slips on over the head in a way that puts all button troubles to 
flight, and makes the ins and outs a very easy affair. The sleeve is cut in one with 
the body—a construction that is extremely simple. This is a very popular type of apron 
and can be used over or without a dress. There is a quaint-looking cap. Use gingham, 
chambray or percale. 

36-inch bust requires 4 A yards gingham 32 inches wide for apron and cap, A yard cham¬ 
bray 32 inches wide. Lower edge measures 2 yards. 

Design 1370, 5 sizes, 32 to 48 inches bust measure. 


R EADY for service is a simple shirt-waist and a narrow skirt (designs 1279—1362). 
The waist is the official type used by the yeowomen of U. S. Naval Reserve Corps. 
The sleeve is one-seamed. The skirt is cut in three pieces. Use beach cloth or 
crepe de Chine for the waist, and velours, Oxford, tricotine, gabardine or serge for skirt. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 2 yards crepe de Chine 39 or 40 inches wide, 1 A yard 
cheviot 48 inches wide. Lower edge measures 1 A yard. 

Design 1279, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1362, 7 sizes, 35 to 47 A. inches 
hip measure. _ 


T HE soft frills, the Lucies and the new look of the high collar make a charming blouse to 
be worn with a narrow skirt (designs 1289—1366). The back of the blouse comes up 
over the shoulders like a yoke, and the sleeve is one-seamed. The one-piece skirt is 
extremely new. Use silk crepe or crepe de Chine with skirt of serge, broadcloth or velours. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 2 A yards net 39 or 40 inches wide, 2 A yards vel¬ 
veteen 35 or 36 inches wide. Lower edge measures 1 % yard. 

Design 1289, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1366, 6 sizes, 35 to 45 inches 
hip measure. 


AN UNUSUAL blouse, with the round neck and rounded tabs in front and back, which 
/-\ give it the over-the-skirt effect, combines forces with a plaited skirt (designs 1383 — 
^ 1055). The side closing is smart and the sleeve is one-seamed. The skirt is six-gored 
and the inverted plaits can be stitched as far as the hip. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 1 % yard silk crepe 39 or 40 inches wide, including 
girdle, 3 A yards tricotine 44 inches wide. Bottom measures 2 A yards. Transfer is 10730. 

Design 1383, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Design 1055, 9 sizes, 35 to 52 inches 
hip measure. 


A DELIGHTFUL new envelope chemise arrives just when you need to replenish your 
supply (design 1378). The lower part of this one is quite new and different. The 
V neck is pretty and becoming and the deep points over the shoulders protect them 
sufficiently but not too much. It is extremely simple to make and does not require a great 
deal of material. Use nainsook, long-cloth, batiste, crepe de Chine, wash silk and wash satin. 

A 36-inch bust requires 2 A yards batiste 35 or 36 inches wide, A yard contrasting batiste 
35 or 36 niches wide for folds to trim. Transfer is 10598. 

Design 1378, 9 sizes, 32 to 48 inches bust measure.. 


T HE canteen apron and cap play an important part in many wardrobes to-day through¬ 
out the country (design 1374). It is an excellent type of sack apron and is also good 
for general house wear. The armhole is cut with a slight depth that is a great advan¬ 
tage in housework. The canteen uniform itself is of blue chambray with white pique 
collar and cuffs. For general work use gingham, chambray or percale. ^ 

36-inch bust requires 4 yards chambray 32 inches wide, 1 yard pique 35 or 36 inches wide. 
Lower edge measures 1 A yard. 

Design 1374, 4 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


A NEGLIGEE of corduroy is a great temptation for a workless morning (design 1268). 
It is made with an Empire upper part that is prettily shaped and the lower part has the 
correct width. The sleeve is sewed into a very comfortable deep armhole. It is simple 
and easy to make and does not require a large amount of material. Corduroy is especially 
suitable for it, or you could use velours in delicate colors, albatross or crepe cle Chine. 

36-inch bust requires 5 A yards corduroy 27 inches wide, A yard material 35 or 36 inches 
wide. Lower edge measures 2 yards. 

Design 1268, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


A NEW house or cooking dress follows the trend of the times in efficiency (1377). The front 
closing is most convenient, and the shirt-waist could be finished with a high neck so 
that you can wear it with separate collars. The sleeve is made with one seam and the 
skirt can be cut in either two or three pieces. It is an excellent dress for nurses, too. Use 
gingham, chambray, cotton poplin, cannon cloth or percale. 

36-inch bust requires 4 J/£ yards percale 35 or 36 inches wide, A yard plain percale 35 or 36 
inches wide. Lower edge measures 2 yards. 

Design 1377, 9 sizes, 32 to 48 inches bust measure. 


/\T THE end of the day a dainty negligee makes up for all the rigors of a service uniform 
r\ (design 1323). The cord shirrings make a pretty trimming, but they can be omitted, 
^ ^ letting the negligee fall free. The sleeve is very graceful and attractive, and the collar 
follows an unusual outline. You could make this negligee of albatross, wool batiste, crepe de 
Chine, China silk, and if the shirrings are not used corduroy would be splendid. 

A 36-inch bust requires 5 yards crepe de Chine 39 or 40 inches wide, A yard net 39 or 40 
inches wide. Lower edge measures 2 yards. 

Design 1323, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


Other views of these designs are shown on page 56 
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5ack apron and cap 1374 


Umpire negligee 1258 


Negligee 1323 


Other views of these designs are shown on jmge 56 
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A SHIRT-WAIST with a convertible collar 
and a straight skirt answer every morning 
call (designs 9377—1372). The skirt is ex¬ 
tremely new and is in one piece, and takes little 
material—one length only. Use serge, broad¬ 
cloth or velours for it. The scarf is 1266. 

18-year size requires 2 A, yards crepe de Chine 
40 inches wide, 1 A yard velours 52 inches wide, 
A yard material 32 or more inches wide for scarf 
in misses’ size. Lower edge measures 1 A yard. 

Design 9377, 6 sizes, 14 to 19 years. Design 
1372, 6 sizes, 14 to 19 years. Design 1266, 2 
sizes, ladies and misses. 

C HARMEUSE and Georgette crepe unite in 
a paneled and collarless frock that goes 
anywhere with a woman or young girl 
(design 1294). The jumper is draped, with a 
front that is cut in one with the girdle. The 
skirt is two-pieced. 

34-inch bust or 17 to 18 year size requires 1 % 
yard Georgette 39 or 40 niches wide for body 
front, back and sleeves, 3 A yards charmeuse 39 or 
40 inches-wide. Bottom measures 1 A, yard. 

Design 1294, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 

F OR war work comes a very military coat 
that is good-looking and practical for women 
and young girls (design 1361). The sleeves 
are set in in the comfortable raglan style. It is 
excellent for motoring or any outdoor use, and is 
good for waterproof materials, or for tweed, 
cheviot, mixture, vicuna, Shetland fleece, etc. 

32-inch bust or 15 to 16 year size requires 5 
yards of corduroy 32 inches wide. Lower edge 
of longer coat measures 1 % yard. 

Design 1361, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 

A LONG velveteen body comes down point¬ 
edly in design 1356, a smart dress for wo¬ 
men. The lower part is cut in two pieces 
and is in one with the panel in back. There is a 
body lining. Use satin, velveteen or check alone 
or with satin. The spats take the place of high 
shoes (1167). Lower edge measures 1% yard. 

34-inch bust or 17 to 18 year size requires 1 A 
yard velveteen 35 or 36 inches wide for upper 
part, 1 A yard plaid 54 inches wide (without 
nap); A yard material 38 or more inches wide. 

Design 1356, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Design 1167, 5 sizes, 2 to 6 shoe num¬ 
ber, 13 to 17 inches calf measure. 


Dress 

1294 


Coat 1361 


Dress 1356 
Overgaiter 
1167 


S ERGE is at the bottom of frock that uses 
satin for its side body and sleeves (design 
1348). The little tucks accent the straight 
silhouette. The lower part comes up in a long 
panel front and back that is graceful for women. 
Use satin with serge and checks, or serge, trico¬ 
tine, jersey cloth or satin alone. 

A 34-inch bust or 17 to 18 year size requires 
2 yards satin 35 or 36 inches wide for side front, 
side back and sleeves, 2 yards serge 48 inches 
wide. Lower edge measures 1 A yard. 

Design 1348, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


M IDDY frock, spat and tam make a satis¬ 
fying costume (designs 1360 — 9623 — 
1167). This is extremely simple, slips on 
over the head, and is suitable for serge or checks. 

16-year size requires 2 A yards serge 48 inches 
wide, A yard velveteen 27 or more inches wide 
for hat misses’ size; % yard material 38 or more 
inches wide for overgaiter. Bottom 1 A yard. 

Design 1360, 6 sizes, 14 to 19 years. Design 
9623, 4 sizes, ladies, misses, girls and children. 
Design 1167, 5 sizes, 2 to 6 shoe number, 13 to 
17 inches calf measure. 

A FROCK of jersey takes kindly to braid 
bandmg (design 1373). It has the smart 
coilarless neck and the new closing in 
back. The one-piece skirt is straight and takes 
but one length of material. A body lining is 
given. Use serge, gabardine, tricotine or checks. 

17-year size requires 2 A yards jersey cloth 52 
inches wide, 2% yards ribbon 5 inches wide for 
sash. Bottom 1 M yard- Transfer is 10729. 

Design 1373, 6 sizes, 14 to 19 years. Design 
1167, 5 sizes, 2 to 6 shoe number, 13 to 17 inches 
calf measure. 


1372 


Shirt -waist 
9377 

Skirt 1372 
Scarf 1266 
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A SOFT velveteen frock is collared in jersey 
and places its narrow skirt under flying 
panels (design 1350). The waist has the 
new closing in the back, and the straight skirt is 
gathered in to an Empire waistline that is be¬ 
coming to small women also. The wide belt is 
very graceful on a slender figure. There is a 
body lining. Satin, charmeuse, tricotine, serge, 
gabardine, jersey and velveteen make attractive 
dresses. Transfer is 10716. 

A 16-year size requires 4 yards velveteen 35 or 
36 inches wide, % yard jersey 24 or more inches 
wide. Lower edge measures 1% yard. 

Design 1350, 6 sizes, 14 to 19 years. 

A NEW cotton voile frock is delightfully 
anticipatory of Summer days and garden- 
parties, and also suggests an early Southern 
trip (design 1388). The tucks make an effective 
trimming on the simple collarless waist and 
straight skirt. The dress has the new back 
closing. It is very soft and pretty in cotton 
voile, organdy, fine lawn, crepe de Chine, silk 
crepe or net. Lower edge measures l l /> yard. 

A 17-year size requires 3 y 2 yards cotton voile 
39 or 40 inches wide. Transfer is 10701. 
Design 1388, 6 sizes, 14 to 19 years. 

S OFT net is used in a new frock made with 
deep tucks and pinafore panels (design 
1375). The loose front and back panels are 
very popular and give the long, slender lines that 
are becoming to young girls or small women. 
The waist is collarless, and the sleeve is one- 
seamed. The straight skirt is easy to tuck. Use 
silk crepe, cotton voile, batiste, lawn, mull or 
organdy. 

16-year size requires 3 % yards net 39 or 40 
inches wide. Bottom measures \ l /i yard. 

Design 1375, 6 sizes, 14 to 19 years. 

A TRICOTINE frock has the deep peplum on 
the hip, and is vested in satin (design 1353). 
It makes a very smart coat dress for street 
wear in tricotine, serge or gabardine with peplum 
and collar of satin or velveteen, or in velveteen 
with fur cloth for either a young girl or woman. 
A body lining is given. 

34-incli bust or 17 to 18 year size requires 3M 
yards tricotine 44 inches wide, % yard satin 22 or 
more inches wide. Lower edge measures 1 y 2 
yard. 

Design 1353, 8 sizes, 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure. 


on 


Dress 

1367 


Dress 1351 
Transfer 10697 


Dress 1341 


^ Dress 1350 
Transfer 10716 


Dress 1388 
Transfer 10701 


C HARMEUSE panels over a tucked skirt 
make a graceful afternoon and semi-evening 
frock (design 1367). The waist is finished 
with the becoming round neck, and the open 
sleeves are pretty in the silk crepe. The straight 
skirt is arranged to give a one-piece dress silhou¬ 
ette. Combine satin, charmeuse, satin messaline, 
taffeta or radium with sleeves and waist of silk 
crepe. There is a body lining. Bottom 1 % yard. 

A 17-year size requires 1 % yard silk crepe 39 
or 40 inches wide for collar, front, back, sleeves 
and cuffs, 3% yards charmeuse 39 or 40 inches 
wide including a sash. 

Design 1367, 6 sizes, 14 to 19 years. 

S ILK crepe half-tunic and sleeves make a 
charming veil to velveteen (design 1341). 
The little Empire jumper is prettily draped. 
The skirt is two-pieced, and the tunic front is 
graceful and a bit out of the ordinary. The 
sleeves set into the body lining. Use satin, satin 
messaline, crepe meteor, etc. Bottom 1 % yard. 

18-year size requires 1% yard silk crepe 39 or 
40 inches wide for sleeves, tunic and to face lin¬ 
ings, 3 yards velveteen 35 or 36 inches wide, 
yard satin 18 or more inches wide for collar. 
Design 1341, 6 sizes, 14 to 19 years. 

S ERGE comes in a new arrangement of panels, 
a single one in back, double panels in front 
(design 1351). It is excellent for women 
or young girls in satin with panels of tricotine, 
serge, gabardine, velveteen, check, broadcloth or 
velours. A body lining is offered. 

A 34-inch bust measure or 17 to 18 year size 
requires 3% yards satin 35 or 36 inches wide, and 
1% yard serge 48 or more inches wide. Lower 
edge measures yard. Transfer is 10697, 
Design 1351, 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


1350 


1388 


1375 


1353 


i367 


1341 


1351 
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DAGGETTiRAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 

TJve ICLtkJ T/vaJ }Coej>& 

robs the passing years of much of their 
power to obliterate the charm of youth 
and beauty. It is the secret that so 
many thousands of women have 
learned. Its subtle soft, smooth, and 
emollient properties are incomparably 
gentle and benign, constantly rejuvenat¬ 
ing the skin and keeping it always 
dainty, delightful and delicate. 


Let your New Year’s resolution be 
to use D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
every day and every night before 
retiring. It refreshes, cleanses and 
purifies. Tubes and Jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. It is a comfort they 
need and will appreciate. 


Poudre Amourette: The face powder that is 
• preferred by the most fastidious. Delicately I 
perfumed. Looks natural, stays on. Flesh, J 
white, brunette 50c. Both D. & R. Perfect I 
Cold Cream and Poudre Amourette may be j 

obtained of your dealer or by mail of us. j 

Address 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 

D. & R. Building New York 


cs/ttu inuviny aunub 

Old age is not made up of passing 
years nor sifting grains of sand. It is 
made up of worry and neglect and the 
finger of time that writes wrinkles 
upon the face of beauty may be rob¬ 
bed of its sharpness by just a little 
carefulness. The daily use of 


ESS 





Jinowdsl do 


/ 


1V1 


ELIZABETH ABDCH 


sion, “The Scientific 


Care and Treatment of the Skin and Contours,” 
has been my life-work for 15 years. 

A very great following of cultured women through¬ 
out the world have successfully adopted my methods; 
obtaining perfection of facial charm and developing 
individuality of beauty. 

It is no longer necessary to incur great expense by com¬ 
ing to New York for a course of treatments, as I have pre¬ 
pared a most complete and scientific HOME COURSE of 
instruction which will enable any woman, however plain 
and unattractive, lo veritably transform herself. 

Write me now without obligation and learn HOW YOU 
MAY CUETIVATE(l) your hair; (2) eyelashes and brows; 
(3) contour of neck, bust, arms, shoulders; (4) complexion ; 
(5) eyes ; (6) hands. OR HOW TO REMEDY (7) sagging 
muscles; (8) double chin; (9) wrinkles or lines; (10) black¬ 
heads; (11 ) coarse pores; (12) brown spots; (13) acne; (14) 
weight—too thin or too stout. 

Clip out this advertisement ; check any of the above you 
wish to consult me about,’ or describe fully any condition you 
wish to overcome, addressing me personally at my New 
York Salon. Free booklet on request. 

ELIZABETH ARDEN 

673 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dept. D 

My Salonaare located in New York; in boston, 192 Boy lston St.; 
Washington, 1147Connecticut Ave.; Newport, 184 Bellevue Ave. 
They are the most complete and finely equipped in the world. 



7^ c Gem of the 


Look for this 
-At Your Dealers 

COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY-CHICAGO Makers 



KORNLET SAVES 
REAL MONEY! 

This concentrated milk of green sweet 
corn costs much less than most other 
foods. Dainty, nourishing, wonder¬ 
fully economical. 

Label tells 1 ow to make a variety 
of tasty dishes. At grocers. 

THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 



NEW FROCKS PREPARE 


Dress 1390 


Dress 

1365 


Dress 1349 


Dress 1327 


Dress 1352 


A VELVETEEN jumper goes over the top with great 
aplomb on a plaid frock (design 1365). The jumper 
gives the popular panel effect, buttoning over prettily 
below the arm and ends in the collarless neck. The sleeve is 
made with one seam and the straight skirt is gathered at 
the waist. You could use serge with check or plaid, or cham- 
bray, colored linen and colored poplin with gingham, or ging¬ 
ham or chambray with body and sleeve of lawn. 

A 12-year size requires 2 y 2 yards plaid silk 35 or 36 inches 
wide, 1 y s yard velveteen 35 or 36 inches wide. 

Design 1365, 12 sizes, 4 to 15 years. 

A VERY attractive frock, fringed and collared in velvet, 
offers itself up nobly for duty at tea-time (design 1304). 
It is becoming for the young girl or her small big 
sister in satin, charmeuse, crepe meteor, velveteen, jersey 
cloth and serge, or silk crepe, velveteen or serge for the body 
and peplum over satin. The closing is arranged on the left 
shoulder and at the seam below the arm. The skirt is 
straight. 

16-year size requires 2% yards velours 54 inches wide, J 4 
yard velvet 35 or 36 inches wide. Bottom measures 1 % yard. 
Design 1304, 6 sizes, 14 to 19 years. 

A VERY simple little dress of the type used by French 
children answers ‘ ‘present’ ’ at school-time in design 1349. 
The little Empire body is pretty for the junior, and a 
tuck on each side gives the popular panel lines. The collar¬ 
less neck is one of the best parts of the war frock. The 
sleeve is cut with one seam, and the straight skirt is easy to 
make. The peplum gives a pretty long blouse effect. 
Serge, checks, cotton poplin, gingham, chambray and Indian 
Head make attractive dresses. 

A 10-year size requires 2%, yards chambray 32 inches wide. 
Design 1349, 10 sizes, 6 to 15 years. 

I F BIG brother is in the Navy then small sister wants a 
dress that gives the sailor effect (design 1390). 1 lie 

middy blouse is made in Balkan style and slips on 
quickly over the head. The straight skirt can be separate or 
sewed to an underbody. Use gingham, chambray, Indian 
Head, linon or unbleached muslin with gingham. 

A 10-year size requires 2 %, yards of Indian Head 35 or 36 
inches wide for blouse, 1 l A yard serge 44 inches wide. 

Design 1390, 11 sizes, 4 to 14 years. 

A NEW semester approaches, therefore a new frock (de¬ 
sign 1352) appears on the schoolgirl’s horizon. The little 
sleeveless coatee is very independent looking, and with 
the separate blouse makes the best sort of a dress for Winter 
wear. The sleeve is one-seamed and the skirt straight. Use 
a blouse of nainsook, lawn or batiste, with gingham, cham¬ 
bray, etc., or with wool materials. 

A 12-year size requires 1 % yard batiste 35 or 36 inches 
wide for blouse, y 2 yard serge 36 inches or more wide for 
coatee, 1 y 2 yard check 44 inches wide. 

Design 1352, 12 sizes, 4 to 15 years. 

O NLY the schoolgirl and her mother can fully appreciate 
the serge dress and separate blouse (design 1327). 
The jumper body comes down in a panel into the plaited 
skirt which greatly simplifies itself by being straight. The 
little tucks put an effective front on the blouse, and the one- 
seam sleeve is easy to make. Serge, plaids or checks combine 
with a blouse of nainsook, lawn, batiste, crepe de Chine or 
China silk, or gingham with nainsook. 

A 14-year size requires 1% yard crepe de Chine 39 or 40 
inches wide for blouse, and 2 y 2 yards serge 44 inches wide. 
Design 1327, 10 sizes, 6 to 15 years. 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
EVERY 7 


Dress 1311 
Hat 1195 


Dress 1308 
Transfer 10727 


Dress 1379 


B LACK velveteen and white fur make a costume of great 
eclat for the small member of the family (designs 1311 — 

1195). The Empire line is broken by a delightful 
little tab buttoned down. There is a good variety of the smartest 
neck outlines to please even a very independent young lady. 

The sleeve is one-seamed and the skirt straight. Use linen, In¬ 
dian Head, cotton poplin, gingham, chambray, serge or plaid. Dress 
6-year size for coat and hat requires 234 yards velveteen 35 1376 

or 36 inches wide. Transfer 

Design 1311, 9 sizes, 4 to 12 years. Design 1195, 6 sizes, 2 10677 

to 12 years. 


AT THE age of eight one’s thoughts instinctively turn to 
altruism and she wears her prettiest frock for the good 
of humanity (design 1379). The large cape bertha is 
no relation at all to the Big Bertha but is as French as possible. 
The Empire line is always a success in small girl circles and the 
sleeve is one-seamed. The skirt is straight. Batiste, lawn, 
cotton voile, net, crepe de Chine and silk crepe make de¬ 
lightful frocks. 

8-year size requires 2 % yards net 39 or 40 inches wide. 

Design 1379, 11 sizes, 4 to 14 years. 

C OME across with a Red Cross subscription and she’ll 
put the deal over when she puts on a frock of charmeuse 
(design 1293). The Russian closing gives a good line 
and the round neck is very becoming to young girls. The 
skirt is straight and has the new loose front and back panels. 
A young girl or a small woman could use satin, charmeuse, 
crepe meteor, velveteen, tricolette or serge. Bottom 1% yard. 

17-year size requires 4 yards charmeuse 39 or 40 inches wide, 
34 yard contrasting charmeuse 27 or more inches wide. 
Design 1293, 6 sizes, 14 to 19 years. 


O NE moment of inner abstraction, then a gay little party 
frock of batiste brings complete reaction (design 1308). 
The outline of the bolero is very unusual and comes 
down on the side into the panel. The Empire waistline is 
always held high in the estimation of the junior. The short 
sleeve is made with one seam and the straight skirt is gathered 
to the body. Use voile, batiste, lawn, dimity or organdy or for 
every-day use combine gingham with chambray, or white 
with colored linen. Transfer is 10727. 

10-year size requires 2 34 yards batiste 39 or 40 inches wide. 
Design 1308, 12 sizes, 4 to 15 years. 


I T’S A panel, of course, very prettily embroidered and 
edged with narrow lace, and it’s the best sort of a dress 
to have on hand at holiday time (design 1376). The 
Empire effect is especially becoming to the junior and the 
tucks make a pretty and easy trimming on the straight skirt. 
The sleeve is one-seamed. You could use lawn, batiste, dim¬ 
ity, organdy, net, silk crepe or crepe de Chine, or gingham, 
chambray and linen for every day. Transfer is 10677. 

10-year size requires 2% yards batiste 35 or 36 inches wide. 
Design 1376, 12 sizes, 4 to 15 years. 

T HE silk frock is responsible for many of the heart throbs 
of the junior (design 1331). The Empire line is 
always popular in frocks if not in nations and a differ¬ 
ent outline brings distinction to this one. The simple one- 
seam sleeve is set into the body. The straight skirt is gathered 
under the panels which are graceful on a young girl. Use silk 
crepe and crepe de Chine with taffeta, or serge with plaid silks. 

13-year size requires % yard Georgette 39 or 40 inches 
wide for sleeves, wristband and to face linings, 3 34 yards 
messaline 35 or 36 inches wide. 

Design 1331, 10 sizes, 6 to 15 years. 
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SPECIAL FOR JANUARY 
"DOVE” Night Gown No. 5864. Tailored 
style of flesh-color, lustrous-finish Batiste; 
bow-knot design of French knots hand-em¬ 
broidered in pastel blue and pink. Hem¬ 
stitched Empire effect. Matches Envelope 
ChemiseNo.4656 shown here. Wecannot fill 
mail orders, but can tell you nearest store that 
sells these and other new "DOVE” styles. 

I T is true economy to 
buy “DOVE” Under" 
muslins because they are 
so well made, of the best 
materials, and most beau" 
tiful in styles. 

Sold by Leading Stores Everywhere 
D. E. SICHER & COMPANY 

rr 717 _ 1J’ T __* A/TA_ J __ >■ 
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The beauty of the packages alone \ 
will make you want Mavis—but only ! 
w hen you know the wondrous frag- 
rance, will you know why its appeal is 
rt~re»i8tthle!Sem\ I f>oeutstoVivuudou 
(Dept. G. Times llldg., New York, or 
if you live in Canada, to Vivandou, 
•144 St. 1’anl St., West. Montreal) for 
a generous sample of Mavis aasaa 
or Lady Mary 10 x tract. wM 

CANADIAN AGENTS: dBH 

Lymans, Ltd 


jjriiirtua, r.'.d., - Montreal 

Mac Lean,llenn&Nelson, Ltd. 
Montreal % 





The possession of beautiful teeth 
is of no greater import than 
that which helps to keep them 
beautiful. 

Free from coloring matter. 

Sanitol is while and pure. 
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M ENTHOLATUM 

brings cooling, 
soothing relief almost 
overnight. For head- 
colds rub Mentholatum 
on the nostrils, inside 
and out — you soon 
breathe freely again. 
Safe, gentle, thorough. 


rik , 

fflenthola 



AI ways made under this signature 



The Little Nurse Jor Little Ills 


At all druggists’in tubes, 
25c. Jars. 25c, 50c, $1. 


The 


Do this: Write today 
Jor Test Package,Free. 
Or send 10c for spe¬ 
cial Trial Size. 


GET THIS 

LABOPSAVm 

NEEDLE 

From Your Dealer or Us 

It’s the needle that threads 
through the eye with one 
motion —The greatest sewing 
machine relief for nervous 
fingers and tired eyes. The 
L-S needle saves nerves, time 
and temper. Don’t be with¬ 
out this comfort another day. 
There’s a size for your 
machine. 10 cents at your 
store or from us. Give name 
of machine when ordering. 

L-S Needle Company 
4947 Wakefield St., 

Philadelphia, Penna. / f/ \^ 




t It’s easy and inexpensive to have beautiful ’ 
J nails without cutting the Cuticle when using 
SIMPLEX CUTICLE REMOVER. It 
quickly removes ragged skin, giving the Cuticle 
a beautiful transparent outline. Comes in 30c. 
At all Good Stores. 


and 60c. Bottles. 

rnrc SimplexTrialManicuringrOut- 
riXLLfit consisting of Cuticle Re¬ 
mover, Nail Polish, Nail Enamel,Naii 
Whitener, Orange Stick, Emery Board, 
.also “Home Manicuring Lessons." 
1 Send 12 cents for postage and packing. 

\ Dr. W. G. KORONY, 122 W. Main p; 
\\ Street, Louisville, Ky. jf 


MANICURE 

PREPARATIONS 



FOR BABY’S CRIB 

Hygienic waterproof sheeting 1 
that reallj 1 protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating - , creates 
no perspiration, chafing: or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 54 
in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET TH E GENUINE. 
Look for Stork trade mark. 
If your dealer does 
not have Stork Sheet¬ 
ing write us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 

2-K, Boston, Mass. 

Makers of Stork Shoes n i 

Stork Pants , etc. —" 



Tyroler Ear Conformer Cap 

Prevents and corrects protruding ears. Very 
light, sanitary and washable. Sold in Infant’s 
Wear Depts. of Dept, stores and Drug stores. 
Sizes: Small, 1 mo. to 1 year; Medium, 1 yr. to 3 
yrs. ; Large, 3 yrs. to adults. 

COTTON, 50c; SILK. 75c 
TYROLER MFG. CO., 245 West 111th SL, New York 




FOR GIRLS AND BOY; 


Coat 1386 
Hat 1125 
Transfer 10592 


Dress 1392 


Coat 1368 
Hat 1195 


Dress 1381 Coat 1393; hat 1 125 

Transfer 10727 Muff 9524 

A BECOMING hat and a smocked coat mean a smart pace 
(designs 1386 — 1J25). The graceful Empire body is 
broken by clusters of smocking. Use taffeta, satin, silk 
faille, broadcloth or serge, with hats of velvet een or grosgrain 
silks. 

A 6-year size requires 1 Yz yard broadcloth 54 inches wide, ' 
Yz yard material 35 or 36 inches wide for hat in 6 year or 20 Yz 
inches head measure. Transfer is 10592. 

Design 1386, 11 sizes, 2 to 12 years. Design 1125, 6 sizes, 
2 to 12 years. 


T HIS gingham frock puts a frill on its round neck and but¬ 
tons up its simple little Empire waist with a delightful 
closing at the side—most convenient for a little girl 
(design 1392). The long one-seam sleeve is practical for 
Winter. The straight skirt is made with box plait in front and 
back that suggest the panels of Big Sister. Serge, checks, 
plaids, gingham, chambray, repp or unbleached muslin is 
pretty. 

An 8-year size requires 2 Yz yards gingham 32 inches wide. 
Design 1392, 12 sizes, 4 to 15 years. 


E MBROIDERED batiste In a frock makes a good start in 
social life (design 1381). The round neck is pretty and 
childish looking on the little Empire waist. The short 
sleeve is quite the thing for afternoons among the younger set, 
and is made with one seam. The skirt is straight. Nainsook, 
lawn, batiste, cotton voile, organdy and dimity make dainty 
dresses. Transfer is 10727. 

A 4-year size requires 1 % yard batiste 35 or 36 inches wide. 
Design 1381, 8 sizes, 1 to 8 years. 


A NEW coat, hat and muff warm up the coldest day in 
designs 1393—1125—9524. The coat has a splendid 
closing, a high muff collar and mailbag pockets. It is 
excellent in velours, velveteen, corduroy, kersey, etc. 

12-year size requires 3% yards velveteen 35 or 36 indies 
wide, Yz yard velveteen 35 or 36 inches wide for hat in 12-year 
size or 21 head measure; % yard fur cloth 27 or more inches 
wide. 

Design 1393, 12 sizes, 4 to 15 years. Design 1125, 6 sizes, 
2 to 12 years. Design 9524, 7 sizes, 2 to 14 years. 


A SMART street costume heads for success when its coat 
matches its hat (designs 1368—1195). Four inverted 
plaits give a becoming fulness below the little Empire 
body. Use broadcloth, cheviot, serge, checks, kersey or satin. 

An 8-year size requires 2 yards broadcloth 50 inches wide, 
34 yard near seal 50 inches wide for collar, cuff and band on 
hat in 8-year size or 20^4 inches head measure. 

Design 1368, 11 sizes, 4 to 14 years. Design 1195, 6 sizes, 
2 to 12 years. 



1392 


1391 1381 1393 


T HE provoking little hat of corduroy or velveteen tops a 
Winter coat (designs 1391—1195). The collar is ad¬ 
justable and a slightly deep armhole provides plenty of 
room. It is a good design for cutting down your coat for 
your daughter. Use velours, kersey, checks, velveteen or fur 
cloth. 

10-year size requires 3J4 yard fur cloth 35 or 36 inches wide, 
34 yard velveteen 24 or more inches wide for hat in 10-year or 
21 head measure. 

Design 1391, 12 sizes, 4 to 15 years. Design 1195, 6 sizes, 
2 to 12 years. 
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Dress 1346 
Transfer 10721 


Dress 1348 
Overgaiter 1167 


Dress 1338 
Muff 1266 
Overgaiter 1167 


Blouse 1340 
Skirt 9835 
Scarf 1266 


r 


Dress 1356 
Fur set 1190 
' ansfer 10692 


Dress 1353 
Muff 1190 
Overgaiter 1167 

Qfher news of these designs 


on page 56 


Dress 1351 










































































































Other views of fhene o*nne 


Waist 1364 
Skirt 1342 
Bag transfer 10720 


Blouse 1357 
Skirt 1063 


Dress 1313 
Scarf 1266 
Transfer 10716 
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SUITS FOR VICTORY 
[ WAR AND PEACE 





E VEN the tank corps knows the advantages of a suit that 
will stand firm for a 'Winter’s campaign of hard play 
and work (design 9996). The lines of the blouse are 
very distinctive and quite different, and the diagonal closing- 
makes a trimming in itself. A box plait in the back is good 
style. The trousers are straight. This suit could be made 
of pique, linen, madras, galatea, repp or khaki, or for cold 
days and cold houses, use serge, gabardine, poplin or drill. 

An 8-year size requires 2 % yards serge 44 inches wide. 
Design 9996, 6 sizes, 3 to 8 years. 

H ERE’S a gun to get a Hun, and an ardent young gunner 
to assist (design 1347). The little straight trousers 
button up in a delightful outline over the waist which 
is made with high neck and long sleeves. Use repp, poplin, 
pique, chambray or drill or a blouse of madras, linen, repp, 
dimity, poplin or galatea, with trousers of serge, linen, drill, etc. 

5-year size requires % yard linen 35 or 36 inches wide, 
1% yard linen 35 or 36 inches wide for collar and trousers. 
Design 1347, 6 sizes, 2 to 7 years. 

A NEW sailor suit makes the best sort of a costume for 
the man about town, or in the schoolroom (design 9937) . 
The blouse slips on over the head — a good way to get in 
and out, but he can have it closed down the front if he likes it 
better that way. The trousers have an unusual outline and 
are simple to make. Linen, duck, repp, poplin, drill, galatea 
and serge are good materials to use. Transfer is 10656. 

6-year size requires 2 yards serge 44 inches wide. 

Design 9937, 10 sizes, 3 to 12 years. * 

A T THE point of the pistol he defends his new dress from 
all envious attacks (design 1345). In slipping it on over 
the head he eliminates many button bothers, and the 
narrow belt makes a good finish. The knickerbockers are 
separate. Use gabardine, serge, galatea, chambray, repp, 
poplin, pique, line!) or drill. 

A 4-year size requires 13^ yard cotton poplin 35 or 36 
inches wide, % yard contrasting 27 or more inches wide. 
Design 1345, 4 sizes, 1 to 4 years 

I T’S a secret, but in the privacy of one’s chamber — it can 
be seen immediately that the latest thing in a princess 
petticoat or slip is a great success (design 1355). It is a 
splendid garment for a girl and is especially nice under the 
one-piece dress. Nainsook, cambric, longcloth, batiste, lawn, 
mull and crepe de Chine are the materials used. 

10-year size requires 2% yards nainsook 35 or 36 inches 
wide for slip extending beneath flounce. 

Design 1355, 14 sizes, 2 to 15 years. 

A NEW sack-nightgown means a good end to a perfect 
day and is very warm and comfortable for Winter wear 
(design 1389.) It is an excellent type of gown, and the 
possibility of the back closing is especially good for a little 
child. The high turn-over collar is very pretty, and the. 
long sleeve is practical for children. You could use cambric, 
outing flannel, muslin, dimity, nainsook or longcloth. 

10 years requires 3% yards outing flannel 32 inches wide. 
Design 1389, 7 sizes, 1 to 12 years. 


Princess petticoat or slip 1355 Sack-nightgown 1389 




9996 


1347 




1345 



1355 




Buy the 
Genuine 
RUBENS 


Costs no 
more than 
the Imitation 


Price List Sent Upon Request 
Manufactured, only by 

RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 

6 No. Market St. Chicago, III. 


No Huttons No Trout 

Trademark Reg. U. .S’. Pal. Off. 




THE CLEANEST TASTE 
IN THE WORLD 

Exquisite mouth cleanli 
ness, so essential to 
health and person 
al charm is as¬ 
sured by the 
regular 
daily 
use 
of 


SEND 
15c.for a 
LARGE TUBE 

For sale at all druggists 

Prices 30c. & 60c. 
THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO. 

202 Main St., Springville, N. Y. 
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PICK UP THE THREADS IN 
BEAD AND EMBROIDERY 


FROCKS 

BRAID, 


Bv MARIE ASHLEY 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she used 
to go to the mustard pot 
and make a mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 

My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 
gentle tingle, then the de¬ 
lightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing¬ 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 

It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen¬ 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
it on. Always keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 

30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Miss Ashley will be glad to answer any question in 
regard to these designs. Send your name and ad¬ 
dress and a three-cent stamp to Marie Ashley, THE 
De L/NEATOR, New York, for her answer 


6 —Bead by bead the panel 
blouse (design 13 59) rises 
to fortune through a fash¬ 
ionable new motif (transfer 
10730 ) 


nfln afln nfln nfln nfln . flfk_nfln_nftfl_rflfl_ A _nfln— 

1—Transfer 1 0129. Envelope contains transfer for stamp¬ 
ing 4 yards of banding 5% inches wide, 7 yards edging 12 
inch wide, 3 panels 1 1 %xl 6 inches wide, 3 motifs 6%xl 0% 
inches wide and 12 motifs 3 %x5%inches uude.Yellou’or Blue 


2—Transfer 1 0726. Envelope contains transfer for stamp¬ 
ing 5 yards banding 3 inches wide, 5% yards banding 54 
inch wide, and 2 corners for each; 6 motifs 3%x2% inches 
wide, 6 motifs 5x2% inches wide, 2 motifs 7%x4 inches 
wide, 4 motifs l%x2% inches wide, 4 motifs 4x2% inches 
wide and 4 motifs 3%x2% inches wide. Yellow or Blue 


These two letters and the photo- j 

graphs evidence the satisfactory 

results from treatment received 

at this Sanitarium by Miss Clara Wr* 

Gilbert, Delight, Ark., whose 

foot was deformed by Infantile W 

Paralysis: ^ 

I arrived home all right and my friends were 
greatly surprised to see me walk flat on my 
foot. IVhen I came to your Sanitarium 1 
walked on my toe. / will gladly answer all 
questions with regard to my foot. 

CLARA GILBERT. 

A2&& Box 45, Delight, Arkansas. 

I cannot praise your Sanitarium too highly for 
JjjM your great work. Clara V /riends were surprised 

to see her foot straight. She has been quite a 
show girl since. IVe will gladly answer any 
M inquiries in regard to your work for 

This private institution is devoted to the 
treatment of children and young adults af- 
Tlt*l' dieted with Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, Hip Disease, 
I'm Wry Neck, etc. Our valuable book 

"Deformities and Paralysis,” with Book of 

IL. ■ The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 

k W 932 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


3—Transfer 10727. Envelope contains transfer for stamping 4 % yards 
banding 2 inches wide, 2 motifs 5%x4% inches wide, 4 motifs 4%x2% 
inches wide, 4 motifs 6%x2 inches wide, 4 motifs 5%x3% inches 
wide and 2 motifs 6)4x9 inches wide. Blue 


7-—Very striking is a new 
braiding design (transfer 
1 0729) that follows up a long 
panel and replaces the collar 
with the round-neck outline on 
a Spring frock (design .1351) 


8 — A satin-stitch motif (trans¬ 
fer 10726)carries out the latest 
of embroidery designs on a 
frock — it rounds the neck ques¬ 
tion and ends the panel-like 
sides of the dress (design 1356) 


It’s All 
in the 
Curve 


This new idea in needles that meets every demand. Handy 
for small work, big enough on account ol curl to knit com¬ 
plete sweater in one piece. Thousands now using them. 
Recommended by experts. . , .. , * 

Only one pair of needles required for any work. Made of 
aluminum. Light in weight. Non-breakable. Same capacity 
as 22-in. straight needles without being unhandy. Make 
Knitting easy for beginners. 

Sold by all dry goods and jewelry stores everywhere at 75c 
per pair—in individual packages. If your dealer can t supply 
you, send 75c and we will send you a pair by mail. 
SPAULDING MFG. CO., Dept. 590, Grinnel), Iowa 


<X>..v.«:...<s: > ...:.v.-..-<Xi...... 

4 —Transfer 10730. Envelope contains transfer for stamping 6 yards 
banding 1% inches wide, 2 motifs 5%x4% inches wide, 2 motifs 
5%xl% inches wide, 1 motif 8%x4% inches wide, 7 motifs 
I%x2% inches wide, 7 motifs 2%xl % inches wide, 2 motifs 4%x3% 
inches wide and 5 motifs 3)4x2% inches wide. Yellow or Bine 


5—Transfer 10728. Envelope contains transfer 
for stamping 6 yards of scallops and 4 corners 
% inch wide, 6 yards of scallops and 6 cor¬ 
ners % inch wide, and outline for two 
Gertrude petticoats. Blue 


The New 
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RAGE 55 


U 


FOR THE PERIOD OF 
THE EMERGENCY n 


By MARIE ASHLEY 



I 


W E NEVER quite grow up. At five 
and at fifty we have the same un¬ 
conquerable desire to follow the 
band-wagon. At five, it was the thought of 
gold-and-scarlet lion cages and Roman 
chariots that made our hearts beat faster 
as we ran after the band. At fifty, it is 
the soldiers passing down the street, the 
endless line of khaki pouring like some new 
transfusion of blood into the veins of 
France. 

We want to be part of it — there is no 
shadow of doubt of that — of our devotion to 
the cause, tne willingness of every individ¬ 
ual to make the supreme sacrifice. But 
— and herein lies our human weakness and 
unconscious egotism — we want to follow 
the band; to share the thrill, the deifica¬ 
tion, the hour of heroes. It is far harder 
to stay at home; to make the small sacri¬ 
fices that do not stir the pulse; to carry on 
the dull and undramatic tasks that lie 
close at hand. It calls for another kind of 
selflessness and devotion, harder to conjure 
up and sustain. 

The war may end, but war conditions 
will prevail for months to come. There 
will be industrial vacancies that must be 
filled to sustain life here and abroad. Each 
one of us is a cog in the great machine, 
unimportant individually, absolutely es¬ 
sential as to the whole. Our savings, our 
sacrifices, our work. These things sus¬ 
tain armies and fleets and civilian popula¬ 
tions. Every man who has taken up a gun 



In a war-work factory 


and gone to the firing-line has laid down a 
tool and left an empty place in t he indus¬ 
trial world. Unless those tools go on with 
their work, unless those places are filled, 
the war can not end in a permanent peace. 
Any slowing up of the industrial program 
means a corresponding slowing up of 
the reconstruction. Who wall be respon¬ 
sible? Not our men; they have been mag¬ 
nificent. Not the women of the industrial 
classes; they have borne their part of the 
war. It will be the women of the leisure 
class. What is your responsibility? Where 
is your place? Are you doing your share 
of the world’s work? 

Let us consider this thing quite practi¬ 
cally, or at least the particular phase of it 
that would interest you—the woman who 
is in the habit of turning to this page for 
some graceful bit of handiwork for the half- 
h o u r before 
dinner; the 
long Winter 
evenings 
around the 
lamp. You’d 
miss your 
knitting o r 
crocheting, 
wouldn’t 
you, and the 
little, fine 
lace edge you 
used to make 
for your 
table-linen 
and 1 i n - 
gerie? But 
you couldn’t 
goon working 
on the m if 
you knew 
that your 
work is need¬ 
ed to help the 
world. 

Until war 
conditions 
end, and the 
necessity for 
great per¬ 
sonal sac¬ 
rifices has 
passed, we 



The gas-mask maker can save a certain 
number of lives each day 


sha’n’t give any more instructions on this 
page for the unessential pretty things we all 
love. Instead, we dedicate this page to 
the success of the war—the one thing that 
really counts to-day, the one thing you will 
be interested in, or care about until our 
boys come back. 

Our men have given their lives. We 
have to give our lives, too, in another 
sense, in another way, if we are to earn a 
right to live. The things that make life 
graceful and delightful can only come after 
life is secure, established. 

To-day every one who has any claim to 
social distinction works in a hospital, a 
factory, a munition plant, an office, a 
motor corps, or the Navy, eight or ten 
hours a day, six days a week, with a pay- 
envelope every Saturday. The pay-envel¬ 
ope doesn’t mean that you are working be¬ 
cause you need the money, it means that 
you are doing work that is worth just 
that much a week; work that used to be 
done by men who are now at the front; 
work that must be done if*the armies and 
civilian populations of the Allies are to be 
clothed and fed and kept supplied with the 
necessities of life. When the draft re¬ 
moves practically all unmarried men of 
working age, some one must step into the 
breach. Our women and girls of the in¬ 
dustrial classes are already engaged in 
essential work. The only class that can 
be called on is the leisure class, the class 
that works not for pay but for patriotism. 
In France and England the women of t he 
aristocracy have done heroic service. There 
is no need to fear that our women will fail. 

L'VERY woman from eighteen to fifty 
* ' should be in the service of her 
country. She should not enter the busi¬ 
ness world as a volunteer. The pay-en¬ 
velope means regularity, responsibility, a 
certain standard of work. If she does not 
need the money she can turn it over to the 
Red Cross, or put it in Liberty Bonds or 
W. S. S. But she should earn it. She 
should do work that is worth it. 

Women who have had business training 
should go into clerical work, take up Civil 
Service work for the Government, or go 
into the Navy as yeowomen. In the 
Government service stenographers and 
typists usually begin with a salary of about 
twelve hundred dollars a year. Most of 
them, however, have to go to Washington; 
whereas, clerical positions can always be 
found in your home town. 

For untrained women many doors are 
open. The hospitals and factories come 
first, munition plants, gas-mask factories, 
lactones engaged in essential industries. 

There is a 
great dearth 
of telephone 
operators, 
andtheshops 
have been 
hard hit by 
the war, and 
are willing to 
take on wo¬ 
men for part- 
time work— 
a plan that 
opens the 
way to ser¬ 
vice f o r 
many wo¬ 
men who 
give some of 
them time to 
their homes. 
There is the 
chance for 
p a r t -1 i m e 
work in hos¬ 
pitals. Go to¬ 
day to the 
U.S. Employ¬ 
ment Agency 
in your city 
and find out 
how you can 
serve your 
country best. 



K ;>d 

The girl behind the desk is part of the brains of a business. 



Dainty and Durable for 
Intimate Wear 


To have lingerie that is perfectly charming and 
that will actually wear better than muslin or ordinary 
cottons is made possible for every woman by utilizing 
the special Soft-Finished Serpentine Crepe. 

This soft and dainty fabric is made with a perma¬ 
nent crepe weave that never wears out and that makes 
ironing unnecessary. So to the advantage of small 
initial cost, is added real war-time economy in laundering. 

College girls and business women especially find 
that by wearing lingerie made from Soft-Finished 
Serpentine Crepe, their laundry bills are materially 
reduced while they also have the satisfaction of wear¬ 
ing garments that are both beautiful and extremely 
comfortable. 


Soft-Finished Serpentine Crepe comes in white, 
soft blue and delicate pink shades. You will find it 
at almost every dry goods store. For lingerie be sure 
to ask for the Soft Finish , and make certain it is the 
genuine article by looking for the words 



which are imprinted on the selvage of every yard of the genuine. 
No substitute is adequate. 

And please realize that Serpentine Crepe, in the regular firmer 
finish, is also made in more than a score of standard plain shades and 
more than fifty beautiful printed patterns, each charmingly suggestive 
of the season’s characteristics. Serpentine Crepe makes up into most 
attractive kimonos, morning jackets, house dresses, and little dresses 
and rompers for children. Also it is ideal for decorative purposes 
in the house. In case your dealer should not have just the pattern 
or coloring you want, please write to us for samples and we will send 
them, free of charge, if you will mention The Delineator in writing. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 

If your retailer does not sell Soft-Finished Serpentine 
Crepe and will not secure it for you, refuse substitutes 
and write us, giving his name, and we will fill your order 
by Parcel Post. 



Pacific Mills 

Lawrence Mass. 
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OTHER VIEWS ARE SHOWN ON FIGURES ON PAGES 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46 AND 47 


Other views of these designs are shown on pages 42 and 43 


Other views of these designs are shown on pages 44 and 45 




1371 





1382 


13 i4 


1358 






Other views of these designs are shown on pages 40 and 41 



Other views of these designs are shown on pages 40 and 47 
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1385-1339 



1289-1366 1383-1055 






































































































































































































































































































































































A Merry Christmas 

and 

A Happy New Year 















ffl 


For the hoys 
in the serv/qe 





A 

Victrola 
for Christmas 



Victrola VI 

Mahogany or oak 


Its priceless service in home and camp ! 



Measured by every standard, could any gift be more valuable , more 
concretely useful , as well as more delightfully entertaining than the 
Victrola ? 

Second only to the actual physical needs of the body is the impera¬ 
tive hunger of mind and spirit for their essential 4 "foods”—music, litera¬ 
ture, inspiration, education, comfort, and laughter. The Victrola is their 
tireless servant, bringing to them at any place, any time, the greatest art 
and entertainment of the whole world. 

Victrolas by the tens of thousands are in daily use by our fighting 
forces on land and sea. In more than 25,000 public schools the Victrola 
is helping to build Young America into a better citizenship. The 
Victrola is teaching French to our soldiers, wireless to our sailors and 
aviators. In millions of homes the Victrola is educating, refining, 
uplifting our mighty democracy. 

Send the Victrola to the boys in camp to cheer and inspire them! 
Place it in the home to help keep the American spirit on fighting edge! 
Give it for its value, its usefulness its service, as well as for its unlimited, 
wholesome pleasure! 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 




Victrola 


One of America's 
great contributions 
to the advancement 
of mankind 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


“Victrola is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this Company only. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


For the folks 
at home 


Victrola XVII 

Mahogany or oak 


































